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" Needs no show of mountain hoary, 
Winding shore and deepening glen, 
Where the landscape, in its glory, 

Teaches truth to wandering men : 
Give true hearts but earth and sky. 
And some flowers to bloom and die,— 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse/' 

Christian Year, 



PREFACE. 




|HE picturesque scenery and tradi- 
tions of rural life may doubtless offer 
more gratification to the eye^ and 
greater abundance of the sweeter do- 
mestic traits of character^ which arise in famiUes 
bound together as children of the soil^ than a city 
affords; but London life presents more intense 
concentration^ both of what is good and what is 
evil in man's heart. Those greater reverses and 
catastrophes of life^ — those great crashes and 
thunderstorms of our moral nature^ — descents 
from abounding affluence to abject poverty, — 
prosperity's recklessness of aU that is good, 
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turned, as it were by the wand of the enchanter, 
into the sad experience of want, woe, and despair, 
all the more harrowing because sudden, un- 
looked-for, and, up to the moment of their being, 
defied, — the speculations of trade unsuccessful, — 
the variations of commerce changing with the 
wind, — the inroads of sickness and sin, wearing 
out the intellect and deadening the conscience, — 
all these are nowhere to be seen in such glowing 
colours, or such violent contrast with the outer 
world, as in the annals of the poor of London. 
The tales which each little room of poverty has 
to tell of its inmate, the most heroic sufferings 
buried in the most Christian patience, as well as 
the fiercest outbreaks of human passion chastened 
by the Hand of God in the most disastrous of 
misfortunes, would famish thought far deeper, 
and preach a lesson far more enduring, than 
homilies or sermons. They who walk upon the 
velvet smoothness of the rich luxury of life in 
drawing-rooms, who know no ill but the morn- 
ing's disappointment of a trifling pleasure, would 
do well sometimes, in their dreamy ideal of 
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poverty, to see what men and women are in their 
stem reality. 

It is with such feelings that these little tales 
are now set forth, drawn from the scenes of town 
life, a familiarity with which so deeply enhances 
the charms of God^s great works amid the moun- 
tains and dales of which we have at other times 
told. With both the Editor has been long asso- 
ciated ; with both some of his sweetest and saddest 
memories are linked. May these tales carry with 
them abroad the teaching they have, in some 
measure, wrought within upon those who now 
oflFer them to the public. 



It was not said of some former little volumes 
from the same source, that they claimed the pro- 
tection of any loved one whose name might orna- 
ment, or whose approbation might encourage, the 
Author and Editor; but alone they made their 
way into the world. But now, when at once 
these little works have met with a warmer and 
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more gratifying reception than might have been 
anticipated, and yet darker clouds have gathered 
over those who offer them once again, it becomes 
both gladdening and gracious that these " Tales 
of a London Parish ^^ should be dedicated with a 
full heart to the parents whose word of appro- 
bation and smile of encouragement have a price 
too great for words, and will do more than aught 
else to cheer the sadness and repay the efforts of 
those who have here laboured, as they humbly 
trust, for God Alone, and His eternal Glory. 

W. J. E. B. 
KissiNGBN, Bavaria, 

S. James's Daij, 1851. 
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** Fathers may hate us, or forsake, 
God's foundlings then are we : 
Mother on child no pity take, 
But we shall still have Thee. 

'* We may look home, and seek in vain 
A fond fraternal heart, 
But Christ hath given His promise plain 
To do a Brother's part.** 

Christian Year, 




DENIS, THE BE66AR-B0Y. 



iOME along, Deois I make haste I 
don't dawdle so I" 

It was a big boy — almost a man 
—who spoke to a little fellow of 
about ten years old; and as he spoke, he pushed 
the httle boy toughly on. 

" Pm so tired. Jack, so very tired," the little 
boy answered, beseechingly ; and he looked as if 
he was. His pale f&ce was sunken, and there was 
a ring of black aronnd his heavy eyes. Denis 
was rather a nice-looking little boy, but now he 
looked dirty, and weary, and hungry. 

" Tired I" Jack exclaimed, " why you're always 
tired 1 I never saw such a puny little wretch of 
a fellow ; you're good for nothing ! Now dont 
begin making those absurd faces, but come on, I 
tell you, or I'll leave you behind.'^ 
b2 
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Denis did not like to be left behind; so hie 
gulped down a great lump whicli seemed rising 
in his throat, and brushed away some tears which 
were twinkling in his eyes, and tried to get on as 
well as he could after Jack, who walked quickly 
before him, whistling as he went. 

Jack was not Denis's brother. He was one of 
the many boys who are systematically employed 
in London to go about with organs, or figures, or 
some other excuse for begging, and then are 
expected each night to bring something home, or 
else they are beaten and ill-used by their masters. 
It is a wretched life for the poor lads, who, wan- 
dering about as they do all day, and often a great 
part of the night, must necessarily learn very 
much that is bad. The master under whom Jack 
had been begging employed a good many boys, 
and amongst them was Denis. When he was a 
very little child indeed, his master had taken 
him from an aunt who had kept him, (for he was 
an orphan,) and who was glad enough to get rid 
of her charge. He was a pretty, delicate-looking 
child, and the reason the master took him was, 
that he would attract the notice of charitable 
people by his interesting appearance. 

So little Denis used to spend his days, drag- 
ging after a beggar-woman in the streets of 
London; and from his earliest childhood was 
never taught anything that was good, or about 
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his duty either to God or man. When he got 
rather older, he used to be sent about with a 
tame guinea-pig ; and the pretty little boy often 
received halfpence from kind people, who pitied 
him for being so early brought up in idle and 
bad habits. Thus Denis was considered rather a 
good hand in his bad trade ; and when Jack, who 
was the biggest boy in the set, had a quarrel with 
his master, and determined to go away and '' do 
business,'' as he called it, on his own account, he 
thought he would take little Denis with him. 

Jack had been the tyrant and bully of all the 
boys for a long time. He was a thoroughly 
cowardly, bad boy; but as he was much the 
biggest and strongest, he always got his own way, 
and the others were very much afraid of him. 
Therefore, when he told Denis that he was to 
come away with him, the little boy did not dare 
to make any objection, and on the whole he did 
not much care. His master was often very hard 
with him, and he thought that perhaps the 
change to travelling about the country (for Jack 
did not mean to stay in London) woidd be an 
improvement. So he listened meekly to Jack's 
orders, which were to be ready very early the 
next morning, to go off with him, and on no 
account to say a syllable about the matter to any- 
body. There was only one person that Denis 
felt sorry to leave, the only person whom ha \Yaji 
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ever been able to love, and that was a little 
Italian boy who had lately joined their set with 
his elder brother. The elder brother was a very 
bad, profligate boy ; but little Nicola, or Cola, as 
he was usually called, was a loveable, gentle child. 
He was about Denises age, and had drawn very 
much to him, because Denis was the only person 
who ever showed him the least kindness. He 
would always try to help the shivering child to 
creep near the fire, which the bigger boys gene- 
rally monopolised ; and sometimes at night, when 
poor Cola was shuddering all over with cold, 
Denis would share his own ragged narrow cover- 
ing with him. And then Cola would pour out 
the troubles of his heart at having left his own 
beautiful, warm Italy, where he was so happy. 

'^ Then why did you come V Denis naturally 
asked. 

Poor Cola had lost his father and mother, and 
•had no longer any home; and Baldo chose to 
come to England, and so Cola had nothing else 
to do. But ! how he wished he was there 
again I Then he would go on telling Denis 
about the rich valley where his home had been, 
with the noble mountains all around, which 
seemed to go right up into the sky, — that 
blue, clear sky; and about the vineyards, the 
groves of chesnuts, the sweet syclomen, and the 
glowing oleanders, and the rocks, where the 
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bright green lizards darted so merrily, where 
Cola used to spend such happy days; and the 
lovely lake, where sometimes he and Baldo had 
fished, and where the water was as blue as the 
sky above. Then Denis listened in speechless 
wonder, for he knew of no other country than 
dismal, dirty London. 

But he liked still better to hear Cola tell, with 
the tears in his great black eyes, of the kind 
sweet mother who had loved him so fondly, and 
who was beautiful, he said, yes, as beautiful as 
the picture of the Holy Virgin herself ; and his 
tears ran fast down, as he told Denis that now 
she lay in the " holy field " (as he called it) be- 
longing to their village Church, and that there was 
a little cross ' at her head, and as long as he was 
there, he always hung fresh flowers on the cross. 
Baldo never seemed to mind it much, or he 
would not have come away ; and now there was 
nobody to put flowers there ! and Cola sobbed 
bitterly. 

''Poor Cola,^' Denis said, putting his arm 
round his little foreign friend, " how sad for you 
to think that you shall never see your nice, beau- 
tiful mother again ! I am so sorry for you I'' 

"O, yes, Denis,^' the little boy answered, ''I 
shall see her again some day, if I am a good boy. 
She used always to tell me that, and so did Father 
Benedetto ; and after she was gone, he took me to 
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her grave, and told me that she was not there — 
it was only her dead body ; and that by and by, 
when I died as she did, I might go to heaven 
too, where he hoped she was. And then he took 
me into the Church, and prayed for me that when 
the Judgment day comes, I might be found a 
good child, and be taken to heaven ; and then he 
put his hands upon my head, and gave me his 
blessing. Nobody has ever said a kind word to 
me since, Denis, but you ; and you cannot ima- 
gine how often I think of that, though it seems 
to make me both happier and sadder ; and very 
often, when I^m asleep, I dream that my mother 
is caressing me, or that Father Benedetto is again 
blessing me. Sometimes I wake, fancying I quite 
feel his hands, and then it makes me cry so, to 
find it was all a dream.^' 

^^ Who was Father Benedetto V^ Denis asked, 
(for he was getting quite familiar with Cola^s 
broken English ;) ^^ was he your real father V^ 

^^0 no,^^ Cola answered; "he is our Priest, 
and so, you know, he is father to us all." 

"But what made him care about you, if he 
wasn^t any relation to you ?" Denis asked in 
surprise. 

"Why of course he cared for us all," Cola 
replied, " because we were the people given into 
his charge ; and I^m sure he did care for and love 
us all very much. He used to say to my mother, 
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that he knew at the Judgment Day he should 
have to give accoTint for all his flock, and he 
would not willingly lose one lamb by his own 
fault/^ 

''What do you mean by that Judgment Day 
you talk of, Cola V Denis was beginning to 
inquire, but the boys* eager whispering had dis- 
turbed Jack, and he threw a wooden stool at them^ 
ordering them with an oath to be quiet. So Denis 
dared not ask any more questions then^ but he 
lay quite still, thinking about Cola^s bright sunny 
country, and his beautiful, gentle mother Lisa, 
and Father Benedetto, till all his thoughts grew 
confused, and the little boy fell fast asleep. 

The first time, however, that they could talk to- 
gether without being overheard, Denis began 
to question Cola afresh concerning his home, and 
his friends, and especially about that Judgment 
Day, of which Cola had spoken several times. 
Cola seemed surprised that Denis did not know, 
but he tried to explain to him what he had 
himself been taught by his dead mother, and by 
Father Benedetto, that all the world had been made 
by a very Great and Good God, Whose servants 
all people are, and that by and by, (it might be 
a long, long time to come,) all the people who 
had ever lived would have to stand before God 
and His Blessed Son Jesus Christ, to be judged 
for everything they had done in all their lives ; 
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and those who had been good^ would live happily 
with Him for ever ; but the bad would be sent to 
a miserable place of pain^ and that for ever too. 
And this was why Father Benedetto was so anxious 
to fulfil all his own duties^ and to teach Cola and 
all his flock to do theirs. 

Denis had never heard of this before : it was 
very strange ; but how could God remember all 
about everybody, and what they had done ? 
He often could not remember things that had 
only happened a few months. 

Cola said that God was not like boys or men. 
He knew everything, and saw and heard every- 
thing ; and Father Benedetto said, if a boy did 
but take a fig or a b\mch of grapes that belonged 
to another, God saw it, and was angry with 
the boy, and remembered it against the Day 
of Judgment. 

Denis became very much interested in the new 
things his little Italian friend told him, and he 
was intending to ask a great deal more, when 
he received Jack^s intimation that they were to 
leave London. And Cola was the person whom 
Denis was sorry to *part from ; he quite loved the 
little stranger as he had never loved any one 
before, and he thought Cola would be very sorry 
when he found that Denis was gone, never to see 
him again any more. Then too he recollected how 
Cola had said the night before that he thought he 
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should soon go to his mother^ for that he did 
not feel at all as he used to do at home ; here he 
was always cold^ and his side often hurt him very 
much^ and was he not thin ? and Cola put his 
little thin wasted hand into Denis^s^ and child as 
he was^ he could not help noticing how the bones 
showed through the dry brown skin. Denis 
knew Cola meant that he should die^ and though 
life was not very pleasant to either of the little 
boys, still Denis shuddered to think of Cola^s 
being put under ground in one of those cold dis- 
mal places within high walls, through which he 
had sometimes peeped, and felt frightened at the 
crowded throng of gravestones. Poor Denis did 
not understand why Cola seemed rather to look 
with pleasure to the thoughts of dying, and 
the thing he seemed to mind most was that 
Father Benedetto would be a long way oflF, and 
could not come to him when he died. 

'^ 1*11 be with you and make you comfortable. 
Cola,** Denis had said, and now he thought 
he should be away too, and nobody would be 
kind to Cola when he was ill; for Baldo was 
very unkind indeed, and never took any notice of 
his little brother, except to beat and abuse him. 

Denis longed at any rate to tell Cola that 
he was going, but he was afraid of Jack*s anger, 
and he felt almost glad when he came home 
in the evening with his guinea-pig, that Cola lay 
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asleep in his comer, and so they need not talk, for 
Denis thought he should certainly not be able to 
help saying something about what was going 
to happen. 

Before he lay down to sleep, he crouched down 
by Cola^s side, and gazed earnestly at his little 
firiend. Cola looked as if he had pleasant dreams, 
his lips were open in a smile, and his thin hands 
were crossed upon his breast as if to keep him 
warm; for the time the little beggar-boy was 
happy, and though his poor feeble body was 
amongst imkind strangers in a foreign land, his 
mind was far away amidst the vines and fig- 
trees of his warm, beautiful home, and in the 
companionship of those he had best loved there. 

Sympathy is not a work of art, it is one of the 
beautiful endowments with which God has gifted 
man, to lighten his burden of life, and it beat 
strongly within the breast of little Denis the beg- 
gar-boy. He bent over his sleeping friend, and 
tenderly kissed him; poor Denis, it was the first kiss 
he had ever bestowed on any living thing, except 
his guinea-pig, and he longed for Cola to give 
him such a loving, though gentle, kiss as he had 
just received : he had never known what it was to 
be loved. But Cola did not awaken, though 
he evidently was conscious of the soft, warm kiss, 
which chimed in with the tenor of his dreams, 
for he murmured in his own native tongue. 
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^' Cara mamma, mamma mia, si, vengo a /e/' 
(" Dear mother, my own mother, yes, I am com- 
ing to thee'^) and Denis knew that his little 
friend fancied his mother was near him, and the 
tears came rolling down his own pale cheeks. 

"Good-bye, Cola, dear, dear Cola,'' he whispered, 
though he knew the sleeping boy did not hear 
him, and he wished he had asked Cola to teach 
him some particular words which he said every 
night and morning, for he thought he would 
always have said them too, and then they might 
have remembered one another. 

Denis did not seem to have slept long, and it 
was still quite dark when Jack woke him very quiet- 
ly, and made him steal after him into the street, 
taking his guinea-pig. Jack had a small organ 
with dancing figures with him, but he walked very 
quick, and Denis was obliged almost to run in order 
to keep up with him. At first Jack seemed rather 
frightened himself, and did not say much ; but 
by and by, as he got easier, he began to talk, and 
to treat Denis with great authority and harshness. 
To this the little boy had always been accustomed, 
and except when he thought of Cola, and how 
lonely he would be, he was tolerably content, and 
pleased to see the fields and trees, and rivers, 
although it was the beginning of winter, and 
they looked but dismal; for Jack had directly 
left London, and began what he called a coTintry 
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tour. But it did not answer as well as Jack 
expected; people did not care for his barrel- 
organ^ or his dancing figures ; and several told him 
that such a great strong boy as he was ought to be 
ashamed to lead such an idle life. When Jack 
waa Bhort of money, instead of sharing what 
he had fairly, he pinched Denis, in order to have 
as much as he liked to eat and to drink himself, 
and the poor little boy grew very pale and thin, 
and hungry ; besides, the fatigue of walking the 
long distances which they went every day, was 
too much for a child of ten years old, even when 
Jack did not make him carry the organ, which 
heoftendid. 

They had been wandering about for a fortnight 
or more on the night on which our story began, 
and Denis was growing quite ill; so that Jack 
had taken the organ himself. The heartless, 
selfish boy was beginning to think that he had 
made a mistake in bringing little Denis with him. 
He calculated that his food was worth quite as 
much as what he had gained by begging, (all of 
which Jack took,) and now he thought he was 
going to be ill, and would be a great hindrance 
and weight upon him ; so he thought to himself 
that he would get rid of the little boy, and go on 
alone. But he did not quite know how to manage 
it ; he was afraid that if Denis knew what he 
wanted, he would follow him. So all the time 
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Jack walked on in front whistlings he was think- 
ing how he should best contrive to shake Denis 
off. Poor Denis trotted on bravely for a little 
while^ but at last he felt as if he could go no 
further; and just as they came into a neat 
country town^ he called out to Jack with a 
tremulous voice that he was so tired^ he must 
stop. 

Jack pretended to be very angry^ but in reality 
he thought this would be a good opportunity to 
leave Denis; so^ after abusing him a little^ he 
told him to sit down by the road side^ and wait 
while he went on further into the town, to see 
where they should stop for the night. 

'^You had better give me your guinea-pig/' 
Jack added ; for he meant to take that away with 
him. 

" 0, no. Jack, please leave Bobby with me I'* 
Denis exclaimed; ^^he keeps me warm, and 
besides, he's so soft and kind.'' 

But with a rough '^ Nonsense I" Jack had 
snatched away the guinea-pig, and off he went as 
fast as he could, thinking how cleverly he had set 
himself free from the little ailing boy, who could 
only be an incumbrance to him. 

It was about five o'clock, and being now the 
third of December, all was dark by that time ; 
and Denis sat sadly enough all alone by the road 
side, shivering with cold, and feeling very 
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wretched and weary. Denis did not know what 
day of the week it was, but soon, when he heard 
a peal of bells ringing, he guessed that it was 
Sunday ; for he knew that in London on that 
day the Church bells always rung, and he and 
his companions were sent out to beg without 
their organs, and furnished with some diflFerent 
story to tell. 

There was something in the sound that was 
rather cheering to Denis, and made him feel less 
lonely; and after listening a few minutes, he 
thought he would go on nearer to the bells. So 
he crept on in the dark, guided by the sound, till 
he came quite close to the Church whence the 
peal came; and then he sat down in a comer 
near the porch, where he was not likely to be ob- 
served, and he felt quite pleased to listen to the 
bells. 

After a while the bells stopped chiming, and the 
people who had been pouring in at the open doors 
left oflF coming, and all was still. Then Denis felt 
almost sadder, and colder, and more lonely than 
before, and he got up and stood in the porch. 
There was nobody else there, and he ventured to 
go close up to the inner door. It was shut, but 
a ray of bright light came through, and a hum 
of voices. There was something very attractive 
in the thought of light and warmth, and the 
presence of living people, to the poor little boy ; 
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and after a moment^s pause^ to pluck up courage 
for the bold attempt, he pushed the door gently 
open, and crept in. 

Poor Denis ! his first thought was that this 
must be the Judgment day of which Cola had 
told him, and that all the world was there to be 
judged; for in the large Church, the roof of 
which was lost in darkness, whilst the rest was 
brilliantly lighted, hundreds and hundreds of 
people, as it seemed to him, knelt before some 
one who stood at the upper end of the Church, 
in white robes, saying something in a very 
solemn tone. Denis was quite frightened; but 
finding that no one had seen him enter, he 
slipped quietly into a comer behind the font, and 
tried to hear what was said. 

For some time he could not make out much ; 
and when all the congregation said the responses 
together, he thought that must be like all the 
people begging to be forgiven in the great Judg- 
ment day. But when his first astonishment was 
over, he knew that this must be one of the usual 
Church services, to which formerly Cola said he 
had always gone. And when a Priest in his 
white robes went up some steps into the pulpit to 
preach, Denis thought to himself that he had the 
care of all these people, and wondered whether he 
cared as much for them as Cola said Father Bene- 
detto cared for his flock, and whether he was like 

c 
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the Father ; and other thoughts which made him 
forget that he was cold, and tired, and hungry. 

He found, too, that now he could hear much 
more easily what was being said, and there was 
something in the clear, earnest tones of the 
Preacher which made Denis want to listen ; and 
still more when he caught the words '^ Judgment 
day,^^ which was just what Father Benedetto used 
to tell Cola about. 

Denis listened very attentively. It was Ad- 
vent Sunday, and the Priest had taken, as the 
foundation of his sermon, the words of S. James, 
''Be ye also patient; stablish your hearts; for 
the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.'^ The 
coming of the Lord, to take upon Him suffering 
humanity for our sakes, was drawing nigh, he 
said, and every one who made themselves and 
their houses ready for Christmas gladness, owned 
it ; but the Advent or coming of Christ was four- 
fold, and we must not alone look upon that which 
we were now preparing to celebrate. Christ had 
indeed His advent in the flesh ; He had another 
advent in the minds of His faithful servants, 
coming through the grace of the Holy Spirit 
into their hearts, as He said, ''We will come 
imto him, and make Our abode with him.*' 
Another advent of the Lord, which we should 
remember ceaselessly, and look for in prayer and 
watching, is the hour of our death ; of which He 
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has said that, if we knew the hour in which He 
should so come to us, we should surely make ready ;• 
but not knowing whether that His awfiil coming 
to us shall be in the first watch, whilst we are 
young, — or in the second watch, during the prime 
of life, — or in the third watch, when age draws on, 
and the time must at best be short ; even so we 
should count it as ever at hand, ever coming, ever 
an advent. 

The fourth and mighty Advent of the Lord 
will be a season of joy or sorrow to us, according 
as we have watched for His former Advents ; for 
the last shall be when He will come in all His 
glory and majesty, when all that has been dark 
shall be made plain — when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, and Christ our Savi- 
our shall come to Judgment. 

Now we may joyfully celebrate the Coming 
of the Lord, fill our homes with feasting, and 
gather mirth and merriment around us ; but that 
His Last Coming, He has told us, shall be "a 
day of trouble and distress,^^ (Zeph. i. 13,) — 
" a day of darkness and not light, even very dark, 
and no brightness in it,^* (Amos v. 20,) — "a 
great and terrible day,^^ (Joel ii. 31,) — a day 
when sun and moon and earth shall be changed 
for fear, but when we shall be absorbed in the 
terrors of our own minds, for then our hearts 
and reins shall be searched by God Himself, 

c2 
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(Rev. ii. 23,) and He shall bring every work into 
Judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil ; (Eceles. xii. 14 ;) 
and all that we have spoken in darkness shall 
be heard in the light. (S. Luke xii. 3.) These 
are God^s own words concerning His Judgment 
Day, and who may abide His Coming ? 

But He Who shall then come in all the terror 
of His Majesty, is our All-merciful Loed and 
Saviour, and if we receive Him joyfully and 
thankfully now in His gentler coming to our 
hearts, and treasure the signs of His Presence, 
and never forget that He is the inmate of our 
baptized souls, and fear beyond everything to 
grieve Him, and strive to serve Him heart and 
soul, and make Him our Shelter and our Friend ; 
then in the great and terrible Day, He will 
•still be our Help, and our Strength, and carry us 
safe, by His Own Merits, even through the Day 
of Judgment. 

Such, and much more, was the tenor of the 
Preacher's words, and of course Denis under- 
stood but little of them ; before Cola had given 
him his first lessons in religion, he would have 
probably understood nothing ; but now the great 
ideas of a Judgment Day, of a God, watching 
and knowing all things, and of a Saviour, 
ready and willing to help and save, had taken 
root in the little boy's mind, and he wished 
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Cola were there too to hear what the Preacher 
said. 

The service ended, and the congregation pour- 
ing out, then Denis remembered that he was 
homeless and hungry. Just in front of him was 
a bench in which the late occupants had left their 
books, and so near to Denis that he could easily 
touch it was^a small Prayer Book, on which was a 
blight shining Cross, as he supposed in real pre- 
cious gold. The first thought of the child, bred 
up as he had been amongst people who thought 
less of honesty than of gain, was, " How easily I 
could take that book, and sell the pretty bright 
cross, and so get a nice supper ;^' and Denis was 
going to put out his hand, when something 
seemed to pull it back. 

^'GoD is watching always,** Cola said, "and 
sees boys take what isn't theirs, and he said 
so too up there,** (looking towards the pulpit,) 
"and He might remember it at that terrible 
Judgment Day.** 

The thin little hand trembled a moment, and 
then fell back by his side, and Denis moved out 
of sight of the tempting book. He thought 
he should like to stay all night in the nice warm 
church, but soon all the lights were put out, and 
not liking to ask whether he might stay, Denis 
went out, and tried to find Jack. 
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Of course he could not do that, for Jack was 
already a long way off, and soon Denis felt as if 
he could walk no longer. All the shops were 
shut, as it was Sunday night, but a man stood in 
a comer of a large open place, selling hot pota- 
toes. Denis eyed them wistfully, and at last 
ventured to ask for one, adding in a beseeching 
tone " Fm so very, very hungry .^^ 

" Them as can^t pay for what they eat must go 
without," was the seller's answer, and Denis 
shrunk back. For a moment he almost wished 
he had taken the book and its bright cross, for 
then he might have paid for as many potatoes as he 
could eat, he thought ; but there came back upon 
him a remembrance why he had not taken it, and 
of the Judgment Day. A new light came to 
him — "If God sees everything, I suppose He 
sees that Fm very hungry; and then if He's 
as good as Cola and the Priest in white say He is. 
He'll perhaps give me something to eat. I 
wish He would, for Fm very, very hungry." 

He said the last words aloud. 

" Very hungry, are you ?" asked a gruff voice 
near; "then look here,'' and a steaming hot 
potatoe came tumbling into the little boy's lap as 
he crouched against the wall. 

The voice said again, " I was going to have 
two, but if you're very, very hungry, why I dare 
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say the second ^1 do you more good than me /' 
and the speaker went on his way^ his mouth full 
of the remaining hot potatoe. 

Denis ate his eagerly — if there had heen half- 
a-dozen^ he would have finished them ; but this 
one did him good^ and he got up and again 
walked on^ thinking to find Jack. For a long 
time he wandered about^ but in vain ; and at 
last he lay down under a hedge^ for he could 
walk no longer. Then Denis began to think 
of what he had heard^ and how God seemed 
to have sent him that potatoe^ and to wonder 
whether He would help him any more. By de- 
grees his thoughts got confused; sometimes it 
was Cola standing in the pulpit, telling him 
about the Judgment Day ; then he had taken the 
Prayer Book, and Father Benedetto, with a stem 
voice, was telling him that God had seen him, 
and would never forget it ; then Cola, and he, and 
Bobby, his poor little guinea-pig, were all eating 
hot potatoes together; and at last all became 
more and more vague and intricate, till Denis 
lost all recollection. 

Once he woke, and it was daylight ; all was 
still around, and he did not see any house near. 
His limbs felt very numb, and his eyes only half 
opened, as he tried to look round. There was 
something white on his clothes, and on the 
ground where he lay. It was hoar frost, and hia 
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hair and eyelashes were stiff. He ttought lie 
would get up and go away, but he felt very faint 
and uncomfortable, and dropped back where he 
lay, and, he supposed, fell asleep again. 



" How nice and crisp the path is. Jemmy V^ 
one brother said to the other, as Robin and 
Jemmy Cowan went home together from school. 
'' The frost has never melted off to-day, you see ; 
it'll be a frost again to-night, and there^ll be 
skating before Christmas, that there will ! Ain't 
it jolly ? I like winter ; don't you. Jemmy ?'' 

'^Yes, to be sure I do," Jemmy answered, 
"and I think I like Advent best of all, when 
we're waiting for Christmas, and thinking about 
it, and getting ready for it ; and I like Mr. Eaton 
to come and give us Advent lessons, and tell us 
about all it means. What he was preaching last 
night is just what he had been saying in school, 
— wasn't it, Robin ? and that was why I could 
listen without fidgeting as much as usual. Four 
Sundays in Advent, and I know all the Collects 
abeady I" 

'^ Now, then, let's race to the stile!" Jemmy 
cried out. " One, two, three, and away I" 

The boys pelted off as hard as they could, and 
Robin, who was winner of the race, cleared the 
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stile at a bound ; but on the other side he nearly 
tumbled over something. 

" What^s this ? I say. Jemmy, look here ; 
here^s a lad asleep I" And Robin shook Denis 
not very gently. 

^^Stop a minute, Robin, he isn^t asleep. 
dear, dear, Robin, surely he's dead ; he's frozen, 
that he is I What shall we do ? Run and fetch 
some one." 

^' What's the good of that 1" Robin asked, " we 
can carry him home; he's but a little fellow. 
Here, Jemmy, you take his feet, whilst I lift up 
his head. Poor thing 1 how cold and stiff he is, 
and what a light weight !" 

The two brothers lost no time in carrying their 
little burden to their home, a cottage not far 
from the town, where their mother, a widow, 
lived with her two sons. 

Very few moments were lost in telling their 
story to Mrs. Cowan, and her motherly heart was 
touched at the pitiable condition of the little boy, 
whose emaciated face and limbs told that he 
had suffered much from privation ; and she has-, 
tened to put him in a warm bed, and do all that a 
kind, charitable heart could do in behalf of the 
poor little stranger. 

Denis had some faint recollection of awaking 
and finding himself warm, and lying, not as 
before, under the dark sky and its thousand stars 
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only, and of voices whispering round, and of a 
hand supporting his head, and some one putting 
some soft, pleasant drink into his mouth ; but he 
soon lost all consciousness again, and when next 
he did really wake, it was daylight, and the bright 
winter sun was shining in at the window, and 
Denis saw that he was lying on a clean little bed, 
covered with a patchwork quilt, in a small room 
with whitewashed walls, round which some pic- 
tures hung. 

He was trying to remember what had hap- 
pened, and where he was, when Mrs. Cowan 
came in, and spoke kindly to him, and told 
him he was better now ; and then fetched some 
warm bread and milk, which Denis ate eagerly ; 
and then, in reply to his many questions, she told 
him how he had been found by her boys, and 
how he had been two days with scarcely any 
wakening at all ; and that Mr. Eaton, the Cler- 
gyman of the parish, had been to see him, and 
would come again. And the good woman talked 
on, till she saw that Denis looked rather faint 
again ; and then she said he must not be excited, 
but must lie quite still ; and she went back to 
her household work. 

By and by the boys came in from school, and 
they came in to speak to Denis, and he thought 
what happy boys they looked, and must be. The 
village doctor too came, and he said that Denis 
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must not get up yet ; that he must lie in bed 
for several days morej and he shook his head, 
and whispered to Mrs. Cowan that the little boy 
had only just been saved, and that he had very 
little strength. 

Denis was very well contented to lie in bed, 
where he was so warm and comfortable, but he 
did not want to sleep, and he thought over all 
that had happened to him lately, and at first he 
wondered, and then he felt sure, quite sure, that 
God had taken care of him, and kept him from 
dying out in the cold frosty night. Then he 
wished for Cola, that he might tell him all about 
it, and that he might teach him how to speak to 
God, and thank Him for watching over him ; and 
then his eyes wandered to the pictures hanging 
round the room. They were quite common 
prints, some pasted, and some stuck to the walls 
with pins. 

Just at the foot of the bed, with the strong 
light shining on it, was a picture which interested 
Denis most. There were a great many figures 
in it, divided on the two sides. On one side 
the people all looked extremely miserable and 
unhappy; some were crouching down, as if to 
hide themselves; some expressing terror and 
wretchedness by their attitudes ; whilst those on 
the other side looked calm, and joyful, and happy, 
most of them looking up to a Figure in the 
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middle^ Who stood in a cloud, surrounded with 
angels. Denis thought the countenance of the 
Figure most lovely and heautiful, and he kept 
looking and looking at the picture, till it seemed 
to him to be almost alive and moving. 

When Robin Cowan came in to see him, the 
first thing Denis asked was about the picture, 
and Robin seemed quite surprised that Denis did 
not know what the picture represented. " It^s 
the Judgment day," he said, "and Mr. Eaton 
gave it Jemmy last Advent, because he answered 
best about Advent and the coming of Christ.'^ 

Denis could not resist asking Robin a great 
many questions about the picture; and Robin 
told him as well as he could about our sinfulness, 
and GoD^s displeasure at it, and Christ dying to 
save us ; and how at that terrible day of Judg- 
ment those who had sincerely repented of their 
sins, and confessed them, and looked for pardon 
from Christ, would be saved, and go to the side 
of the happy ; whilst those who continued unre- 
pentant, would be sent away with the miserable 
people on Christ's Left Hand in the picture. 

When Robin was obliged to go to school again, 
Denis kept on thinking over the subject, and 
looking at the picture ; and he thought that per- 
haps if he had stolen the Prayer-Book, and then 
had died that night in the cold, he should have 
been sent to the left side, amongst the unhappy 
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people. Then his eyes filled with tears, and he 
called to Mrs. Cowan, and begged her to say a 
prayer for him which she had said last night and 
that morning beside him. So she knelt down, 
and said the Lord^s Prayer, and promised Denis 
that she would teach it him a sentence at a time ; 
and then the good woman kissed him kindly, and 
went away wiping her eyes, and thinking how 
near the poor little fellow had been taken away, 
but for that Father Whom he loved, though he 
knew so little of Him. '^ It^s not his fault, poor 
lamb, any how,^^ she said ; " and if it please God 
to spare his life, he'll be a good man, that he 
will.'^ 

In the afternoon Mr. Eaton called again, and 
came in to see Denis, who immediately remembered 
his face, although he had not got his white robes 
on now. Denis thought it a very kind, pleasant 
face, just what he fancied Cola^s dear Father Be- 
nedetto to be; and when Mr. Eaton sat down 
beside his bed, and began to talk to Denis, he 
felt as if he was quite safe, and scarcely at all 
afraid of him. 

Mr. Eaton spoke very kindly, and led the little 
boy to tell him all his history, some of which he 
had already gathered from Mrs. Cowan ; and he 
listened very patiently, and quite as if he was in- 
terested, to Denises account of Cola and Father 
Benedetto, and he seemed pleased to find kor^ 
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well Denis remembered all his friend had taught 
him. Mr. Eaton knew more about Jack than 
Denis did ; for he had been taken up for stealing 
from a stall in a neighbouring town, and was at 
that time in the House of Correction. Denis 
told Mr. Eaton about his going into the Church, 
and how it made him think of the Judgment day ; 
and then he came to the Prayer-Book part of his 
story, and he stopped, and a faint colour came 
into his pale cheeks. He cast down his eyes, 
which before had been fixed on Mr. Eaton's face, 
and after waiting a moment, not quite knowing 
what to say, he said very low, " And then I 
wished to do something very naughty indeed,'' 
and he did not go on. But Mr. Eaton spoke 
gently to him, and told him that when people 
had done wrong, the best thing they could do 
was to confess it; and that he thought Denis 
would be happier when this naughty thing was 
oflF his mind. So Denis told how he had thought 
of taking the Prayer-Book for its bright gold 
cross; and how the recollection that God saw 
him, and would remember what he did at the 
Judgment day, had stopped him. 

Then Mr. Eaton told him that he ought to 
thank God for having saved him from doing so 
wicked a thing as to steal, and out of His own 
House too ; and he explained to Denis that the 
thought and inclination to do wrong is a tempta- 
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tion from the devil, who wishes us to be con- 
demned at the Judgment day; but God, Who 
loves His poor erring children, gives grace to 
those who ask it in Christ's Name, to withstand 
temptation. 

He sat a long time by Denis's bedside, and the 
little boy grew more and more certain that he 
must be just like Cola's dear Pastor, and he told 
Robin and Jemmy so. They liked very much to 
hear about Cola, and they agreed with Denis in 
wishing that poor Cola could be there, instead of 
in that bad place in London, where nobody was 
kind to him, or cared for him. 

Denis was so weak, that the doctor would not 
let him get up, except for a little while each day ; 
and he told Mrs. Cowan that he thought it 
doubtful if the child would ever grow up, his 
constitution was so weakened by early hardship. 
Mrs. Cowan repeated this to Mr. Eaton, with 
tears in her eyes, for she quite loved the gentle, 
docUe little boy ; and she said Denis should never 
leave her. He didn't cost much, poor child, for 
it was little he could eat ; and Mr. Sharpe would 
take nothing for coming to see him. Some of 
the neighbours had recommended her to send 
him to the Union house, but that Mrs. Cowan 
would never do, as long as she could support him 
and her own boys. 

Mr. Eaton was quite of her mind, that it was 
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much better Denis should stay where he was; 
and he promised to give Mrs. Cowan something 
every week towards his support, till they saw 
what could be done. So Denis stayed in the 
cottage very happily, and the boys taught him 
every evening ; and Mr. Eaton often came to see 
him, and was so kind, that Denis loved him 
dearly ; and one day he ventured to tell him that 
he thought he must be just like Cola's Father 
Benedetto. Mr. Eaton smiled, and said that a 
Priest should always be a father to his flock, and 
that Denis was one of his little lambs. 

One day when Mr. Eaton came in, he found 
Denis crying, and, on inquiry, found that he had 
heard two neighbours, who were waiting for 
Mrs. Cowan's return from the town, say that now 
the little beggar-boy was getting well, they sup- 
posed Betty Cowan would be sending him off 
again; and Denis, who was still very far from 
strong, was crying bitterly at the thought of 
being sent away from his kind friends, and turned 
on to the wide world again. " I want always to 
stay near you, sir, and Betty and the boys.'' 
And poor Denis sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 

Mr. Eaton soothed the poor child, and told 
him that he was not going to be sent away, but 
that, as soon as he grew a little stronger, he 
should go to school, and learn to get an honest 
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livelihood for himself. And then Denis grew 
quite happy again, though every now and then 
his face puckered, and a sob rose, as the painful 
thought came back. 

Mrs. Cowan was quite angry when she heard 
what had been said, and the boys declared they 
would rather sell their beautiful knives, which 
had been given them as rewards last half year, 
than let Denis leave them. 

For a time the little boy seemed to mend, and 
gain strength; but afterwards he rather went 
back, and before long Mr. Sharpe said that his 
constitution had given way, and that he would 
not live many weeks. 

Mrs. Cowan and the boys cried very much 
when they heard this; but Jemmy and Robin 
had to hurry off to school, and then their mother 
sat down by the fire with her apron at her eyes, 
thinking how she should tell Denis, who was in 
the inner room, what the doctor had said. 

It was a great relief to her to see Mr. Eaton 
enter. He had met Mr. Sharpe, and heard from 
him how ill he thought little Denis; and had 
kindly come, thinking that Mrs. Cowan (who he 
knew would be very much grieved) might say 
something injudicious to her charge on the 
subject. So Mr. Eaton went into the inner room, 
and Denis brightened up at the sight of him, and 
was quite pleased to say the tenth Commawdxxv^xiX. 
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to him^ which was the last thing Bobin had 
taught him. 

"Do you know, sir/' he said, looking very 
eager, " Robin says that I had better be a school- 
master; for he says that I learn quicker than 
most boys at school, and he thinks I shall never 
be strong enough for hard work. I should 
like to be a schoolmaster so much. May I, 
su-r 

^' Should you not like to be whatever God 
thought best and fittest for you, Denis?'' Mr. 
Eaton asked. 

"0, yes, sir; and I know it's God Who 
makes me not strong. But I should so like to 
do something to get my own living, and be 
useful." 

" But if God pleased that you should be too 
ill to do anything, do you think you could bear 
it patiently ?" 

" Be ill all my life, and never help Betty and 
the boys at all?" Denis asked sadly; and then 
he added, " but if I was ill like that, I should 
most likely die." 

" Which do you think would be best, Denis ?" 
Mr. Eaton said, — " to live here, wishing to do 
right, but very often doing wrong, and adding 
things to be accounted for at the Judgment day ; 
or to die, as Cola's mother Lisa died, and be 
taken by the holy Angels to God and Jesus 
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Christ in heaven, and be safe for ever from all 
sin, and sorrow, and harm V 

Denis was quite still for a few moments ; he 
seemed to be trying to calm himself, but then he 
flung his thin wasted arms round Mr. Eaton, and 
hid his face on his shoulder as he whispered in a 
choking voice, ^' If you would take me to the 
gate and ask them to let me in, I shouldn't 
be afraid ; but I don't like to go alone/' 

Mr. Eaton let him remain quite quiet some 
little time, whilst he silently prayed God to bless 
the little boy over whom He had watched hitherto, 
and whom He was about to call to Himself, and 
he prayed that the child might see his Father's 
Hand stretched out for him, and not shrink 
in fear from It. 

Then he drew Denis close to him, and said in 
a low voice, "/ cannot take you to the gate 
of Heaven, my dear little boy; but One far 
better and kinder, and wiser than I, and Who 
loves you better than I can ever do, will take you 
in His Own Arms, and keep you from every fear 
and harm. Where He is, all is joy and peace, 
and He will watch over you, and be your Father 
and Friend. It was He Who took care of you, 
and did not let you die that cold night out in the 
fields, that you might know and love Him better 
before you went to Him ; and if now He sees fit 
to give you your Home at once "wliete "^^ '\^» 
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instead of leaving you to struggle on here with 
temptations and difficulties, do you not think that 
He does it out of love and kindness V 

Denis pressed still closer to Mr. Eaton, and 
whispered, " I will go, I will not shrink when He 
calls me." In a minute he looked up to Mr. 
Eaton and said, " Am I going to die V 

Then his kind friend told the little hoy that 
Mr. Sharpe thought it was God^s will that he 
should get weaker instead of stronger, and that 
he would die. Before long Denis was quite calm 
and happy, hut he clung very close to Mr. Eaton, 
and did not seem to like to part from him. 

The Priest prayed for the little hoy, and taught 
him when he said ^^Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will he done,'^ in the Lord's Prayer, to think 
of his death, and try to mean that God's Will 
should he done in him, for life or death. 

Then he went away, after a little talk with 
Mrs. Cowan. In the evening Denis talked about 
dying with his friends, and he tried to stop them 
from crying, and said that he should have even a 
better Home and a kinder Friend than he hi^ 
now. And from that time they spoke freely and 
without pain of the time when God would take 
little Denis to Himself. 

Mr. Eaton came very often to the cottage, 
and Denis's face always brightened and his eyes 
sparkled with joy when he heard his voice; he 
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now talked quite freely, and without any reserve 
to his Pastor, of whatever was in his mind. One 
day that he seemed to have grown suddenly much 
weaker, he appeared very thoughtful, and asked 
Mr. Eaton whether he knew anybody in London ? 

Mr. Eaton smiled as he said that he did : 
Why did Denis want to know ?" 

Why, it was very bold j but if Mr. Eaton 
did know anybody who could have asked about 
Cola, he should so very much like to know 
something of poor Cola; he thought that he 
should die happier.'' 

Mr. Eaton told Denis that he had thought 
of that, and that he had asked a friend of his 
who lived in London to make inquiries about the 
little Italian boy, and try to find him. Then 
Denis looked very much pleased, and thanked 
Mr. Eaton over and over again. 

Each day now he asked whether anything had 
been heard of Cola, and when he was told not 
yet, he said that he thought most likely Cola was 
gone to his mother Lisa in Heaven. " And per- 
haps I shall see him there," Denis added. 
^ One afternoon Mr. Eaton came after dark 
to the cottage, Denis was in bed, for now he 
seldom got up at all. Mr. Eaton went in to him, 
and said ^^ How are you to-day, Denis ? do you 
think you are strong enough to bear a pleasure ?" 
and he smiled and looked pleased himself. 
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Denis clasped his hands^ and exclaimed^ " 
Sir, have you heard of Cola V^ 

In another moment Cola had jumped upon 
Denis's bed, and the two little boys lay speechless, 
hugging one another, and both crying for joy. 

Mr. Eaton's friend had, after considerable diffi- 
culty, traced the Italian boy; his brother Baldo 
had forsaken him, and the gentleman, who knew 
that his master had no right to detain him, 
brought Cola away; he was glad enough to 
come, particularly when he heard that he might 
see Denis. The delight and happiness of the two 
friends was intense, and Denis was eager to tell 
Cola that he too had found a Father Benedetto, 
and how much he owed to him. 

Cola had grown stronger and better since 
Denis had left him, and did not seem so likely to 
go to his mother in Heaven; and he said that 
when Denis got better, they would go together to 
his beautiful warm country, and live there the 
rest of their lives. But Denis shook his head, 
and told Cola that he was going to a better home 
than any on earth, where he hoped that Cola and 
Mrs. Cowan, and Robin and Jemmy, and Mr. 
Eaton and Father Benedetto would all come by 
and by. 

Cola would never leave Denis's side after his 
arrival ; he watched and nursed him as tenderly 
as Mrs. Cowan herself. One morning when Mr, 
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Eaton came^ he found Denis seemingly mncli 
worse; Denis asked Cola to go away a little 
while, and when he was alone with Mr. Eaton, 
he told him that he thought he was dying, and 
he wished him to pray for him, and ask GrOD 
to he good to him and forgive him all his sins at 
the Judgment Day. 

So the Priest prayed with and for him, and 
spoke words of forgiveness and peace over him, 
and laid his hands on the httle hoy's head, and 
hlessed him solemnly, commending him to God's 
keeping. 

When he left Cola stole in again softly, and 
sat down with his arms round Denis, making 
a pillow for his head on his own hreast. 
Are you happy, Denis ?" he asked. 
So happy, dear Cola,'' Denis said in a very 
low voice ; for he felt faint, as he had done that 
night that he lay out in the frost. And Cola 
thought he had better not talk to him, and when 
Mrs. Cowan looked in, he signed to her that 
Denis was asleep. 

About an hour afterwards, when she went to 
take some broth for Denis, she found him lying 
yet in Cola's arms, a smile upon his face, but 
quite cold and still : God had taken Denis 
Home. 

He was laid in Mr. Eaton's churchyard the 
following Sunday afternoon, and Robin and 
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Jemmy tried to comfort little Cola, though they 
cried neariy as much as he did. And when Mr. 
Eaton visited the cottage afterwards, they had 
a hundred little stories to repeat of his patience, 
his gentle ways, and his pretty sayings. 

^^ Christ has come to him,^' Mr. Eaton said, 
^^ and I believe and trust it has been a joyful Ad- 
vent, for dear little Denis had learned to look for 
His Coming. One day He will come to each of 
us ; let us try to watch, that when He comes. He 
may find us so doing.^^ 

Not long afterwards a gentleman who lived in 
Mr. Eaton's parish was going over to Italy, to 
a part near Cola's home, and he kindly under- 
took to convey the little boy back, for Cola 
was bent on returning to his native country. 
Some months afterwards Mr. Eaton received a 
letter from Cola, which was written for him 
by Father Benedetto himself, thanking his Eng- 
lish friends for all their kindness, and saying 
he hoped to be a good boy, and at the Judg- 
ment Day to meet them all, and Denis too, 
on Christ^s Right Hand. 

Father Benedetto added a few lines to say 
that he had placed Cola under his own village 
schoolmaster, and hoped to train him up into 
a good useful man. 

Mrs. Cowan and her sons were delighted to 
hear of Cola, and thought how pleased Denis 
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would have been to know that bia friend was ao 
happy again ; but Robin said, " He does not need 
anything to make him happier now. He is with 
God. May we all meet him with joy before our 
LoBD at the Judgment Day." 
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"THE MASTER IS COME." 



" Let me never choose, 
Or to live or die ; 
Bind or bruise, 
In Thy Hand I lie. 

" For my blinded choice, 
Like myself would be ; 
I rejoice 
Thou wilt choose for me. 



»» 
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■HE summer ereniDg sun was glowing 
n brightly, and its wannth, though 
not its glare, fell upon the coun- 
tenance of a venerable old man, 
who sat under a large sycamore tree, which shaded 
his cottage. It was the middle of June, and the 
little garden was fall of sweet flowers, the bees 
hummed pleasantly around, and the whole air 
was perfumed and still. It was Sunday too, so 
that none of the sounds common to working 
days were heard : only the sweet mellow peal of 
the Church-bells, which chimed with a measured 
gladness, quite in harmony with the peace and 
happiness of a bright Sunday evening. 

Old Martin Ijaling was thinking this, as he 
sat listening to the peal : he thought how the 
delicious summer evening reminded him that the 
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evening of his life was come^ and that as the sun 
would soon sink into a clear soft nighty so his life 
was nearly ended^ and he hoped to sleep and rest 
in his Lord, until the Resurrection Day. Whilst 
a young man Martin had looked on death as 
what mighty if God so willed it, come to him any 
day, at morning or at noontide, so that he should 
know no evening ; and now that an evening- had 
been granted to him, he did not the less love 
to think on such a subject, but watched, as 
knowing neither the day nor the hour. 

That sweet peal of bells had been familiar 
to Martin's ear many a summer and winter, and 
a crowd of loved associations rose to his mind as 
he listened. His cottage was very near the 
Church, and it was not till the peal was changed 
for a single slow bell, announcing that it was 
nearly service time, that his little grand-daughter 
came running up to lead her grandfather to 
Church. As she came up, Becca heard the old 
man say with a solemn voice, and raising his hat 
from his head, " The Master is come, and calleth 
for thee.'' 

Becca was a thoughtful child, and as they 
crossed the Churchyard, she turned these words 
over in her mind: "The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee. What did grandfather mean by 
that ? they are Bible- words, I know, but he meant 
sometinng particular, I am sure." 
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They reached their places however in Church, 
and then Becca tried not to think of anything 
but the service. When that was ended and they 
left Church, the sun had quite gone to rest, but 
the sky was yet bright with lovely clouds, and 
when Becca said, ''Grandfather, don't go in, 
come and sit under the old sycamore tree a bit,'' 
the old man willingly consented. He took his 
usual place, and Becca sat beside him. 

Both were still for a time, and then Becca 
began to think she would ask what her grand- 
father's words meant. Just then Martin, who 
had been lost in thought, again said, '"The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.' O may 
I be ready to rise up and go forth to meet Him !'* 

Becca looked up and said gently, "Grand- 
father, will you tell me about that, about what 
you mean ?" 

" Yes, my little one, that I will," old Martin 
answered, "for the Master may come and call 
even for you soon ; He calls at the cock crowing 
and early in the morning, and at noon, as well as 
in the evening and in the night. We must 
all try to watch for His Voice. But I will tell 
you what has made me always dwell so much on 
these words, and remember them above other 
words. Formerly, Becca, when I was a young 
man, I lived at our nice, pretty Rectory, where 
Mr. Hudson lives now. I had been taught 
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and trained by our kind^ good Rector, Mr. An- 
struther, and then he made me his servant. 
I loved him and his nephew and niece as dearly as 
my own flesh and blood, he was like a Father 
indeed to me, and Mr. Arthur and Miss Lucy were 
as kind to me as if I had been their brother. 
They were so good, so holy-minded; they and 
my dear master would often sit a long time to- 
gether talking about sacred things, and if I hap- 
pened to be in the room, and hear the conver- 
sation, I used to count it a high privilege. Mr. 
Arthur was to be a Priest, and as time advanced 
he went to college, to prepare for his Office. 
Whenever he was away. Miss Lucy seemed less 
gay and cheerful, though she was always happy 
and satisfied, but she did love her brother with such 
love, that in his absence no pleasure could be 
fully enjoyed. 

'^In due time Mr. Arthur was ordained, and 
came home to be his uncle's curate. He had 
been there about two years, and was more and 
more beloved by every one, when I began to 
notice that a thoughtful and rather a mournful 
look often rested on his face, and on my dear 
master's also. I hoped nothing was going wrong, 
but of course I could ask no questions. One 
Sunday, when master went into the pulpit, he 
gave for his text those words about which you 
were asking from the twenty-eighth verse of the 
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eleventh chapter of S. John^ "The Master is 
come, and calleth for thee.' No sermon ever 
made so much impression on my mind as that 
did. 

" He spoke of all the many ways our Heavenly 
Master has of calling to us: first in Baptism, 
then in every Lesson we are taught about holy 
things, in every Church Service we attend, in our 
Confirmation, in every Sacrament to which we 
are admitted. He said that even in the little daily 
events of life, that call is heard; every time 
we hear the Church-bells ring, they are calling us 
to God; every time the clock strikes, it is as 
a warning from our Master that the time of His 
Coming is drawing nearer and nearer; every 
sunrise calls to us of the rising of the dead, in 
which we shall partake ; every sunset calls to us 
of our sun setting in death ; the storm calls to us 
of the wrath of God which shall be revealed on 
those who do not serve Him ; the rainbow calls to 
us of His Mercy and Forgiveness. So our very 
homes call to us of our Heavenly, unchangeable 
home;^ our beds, of the grave in which we shall 
lie down for the sleep of death ;2 the fire on 
our hearth, of that fire which shall one day con- 
sume the world,3 ^nd of the fire through which 
we shall be saved.* When we pour water, it calls 

1 Heb. xiii. 14. « Ps. xiii. 3. 

» 2 S. Peter iii. 10—13 ; 2 Thess. i. 8. « 1 S, Peter i. 7. 
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to us of our Baptism^ our washing ;^ when we eat 
breads it calls to us of the Bread which came 
down from Heaven ;2 meat, of that Meat of which 
Christ said we knew not;^ salt, of the Salt 
of Righteousness wherewith we must be salted;* 
wine, of the Precious Blood poured out for us.* 
Our clothing calls to us of the robes of holiness 
with which we must be clothed to go in to 
the marriage feast.^ So the objects of nature: 
the trees call to us of the Tree of Life j^ the grass 
reminds us of the place where Christ caused the 
multitude to sit down and eat ;^ the flowers call to 
us of God's merciful care for our earthly needs ;9 
the springing seeds call to us of the Resurrection;^^ 
the birds of the air call to us of His guarding the 
very hair of our heads ;^i the oxen, of that Man- 
ger where He, our Master lay;^^ the sheep, 
of the Fold into which there is but one Door, 
and to which He is both Door and Shepherd ;^3 
the goats, of the awful separation at the last 
Day, of the wicked and the true servants of God ;1* 
the doves, of the Holy Spirit, which appeared 



1 Eph. V. 26 ; Tit iii. 5. 2 s. John vi. 27—36. 

3 S. John iv. 32. -* S. Mark ix. 50. 

6 S. Mark xiv. 23—26. « S. Matt. xxii. 11, 12. 

7 Rev. xriL 2. » s. Mark vi. 39 ; Ps. cxlvii. 8. 
9 S. Matt. vL 28. ^ 1 Cor. xv. 37. 

** JohxxxviiL41; S.Liikexii.7. ^ S. Luke ii. 16. 

" S. John X. " S. Matt. xxv. 32. 
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under that Form;^ the poor ass, of His lowli- 
ness Who rode thereon -^ the horse, of Him Who 
delighteth not in man^s bodily strength ;3 the 
mountains, of Him Who weigheth them in His 
Hand as in a balance.^ So in all joy we might 
find a call to think of the joy which is above, and 
will never pass away -^ in all sorrow, to use it as 
godly sorrow working repentance to salvation;^ 
all bodily pain, a call to think of the Cross ;7 in 
all care to remember how Christ lived hardly, 
and had not where to lay his Head.^ So there 
can be no circumstance, or place or thing, in 
which we may not hear the Master calling to us. 
Can you understand this, my little Becca V^ 

'' Yes,'' Becca said, " mostly/' 

".But this was only part,'' Martin went on ; 
" for then Mr. Anstruther went on to say how 
beyond these general calls, given to all, our 
Master was heard calling more personally and 
especially to us at times, — speaking and calling 
to us out of loneliness, as when He called to 
Samuel -^ or out of sorrow, as when He called 
Mary.^o And highly as we should esteem and 
value all His calls throughout our daily life, yet 

1 S. John L 32. 2 g. Matt. xxi. 2. 

3 Ps. czlvii. 10. 

^ Isa. zl. 12 ; Nahum i. 5 ; Hab. iii. 10. 

fi S. John xvi. 20. « 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

^ 2 Cor. xii. 9. » S. Matt. viii. 20. 

9 1 Sam. iii. w S. John xi. 
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these times^ which seem hallowed and consecrated 
beyond others, we should treasure with the deep- 
est love and reverence. Such was the call of 
Abraham to slay his son ;^ such the call to Moses 
to go out from the palace of Pharaoh^s daughter ;2 
such the call to David in the death of his chil- 
dren ;3 to Job, in his loss of aU things ;* to the 
Apostles, by the Lips of Christ ;S and ever since 
to His chosen ones, — saints, martyrs, the truly 
penitent, the contrite and devoted of heart. Such 
a call might come to stricter life, or to some life- 
long act of devotion, or self-denial, or renun- 
ciation; and then the blessed way to hearken 
and receive the call was, as many did, to ' rise up 
quickly,^^ and meet the Master. And though to 
some these marked calls might not seem to come, 
there is One Call which mtist come to each of us, 
though we know neither the day nor the hour. 
The time must and will come when it will be said 
to us, perhaps in words, by the faithful watchers 
for our souls, who must give account for them ; 
or perhaps in silence by the downcast looks and 
sorrowful tears of those who love us best, and 
whose hearts turn faint at the thought they must 
part from us ; or perhaps by our own searching 
deadly pain; or by a vivid sense, such as we 

^ Gen. xxii. ' Exod. ii. 

' 2 Sam. xii.| xiiL, zviii. * Job i. 

* S, Matt. JF. 18 ; S. Luke tI 13. > S. John zi. 29. 
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never before knew, of the unreality of the things 
of this world, and the consciousness of the actual 
presence of beings unseen to our visible eyes :^ 
by any or all of these it will one day be said to 
us distinctly, and its softest whisper will thrill on 
our ears, *The Master is come, and calleth for thee.' 
Then it will be too late to say, ' Lord, let me first 
go and bid farewell to them of mine own house / 
or, ^ Suffer me first to go and bury my father.'* 
Go we must; for to that call there can be no 
refusal, no delay. But ! happy, thrice happy, 
they of whom it may be told, as of Mary, ' As 
soon? as she heard that, she arose quickly, and 
came unto Him/ " 

Martin stopped as if wearied, for he had been 
speaking very earnestly, and with great feeling. 
Little Becca leant on his knees, and looked up 
into his face, but she did not speak. She was 
thinking that now she understood what her 
grandfather meant when he said so solemnly, 
''May I be ready to rise up and go forth to 
meet Him !" 

Martin remained a little while in silence, and 
then went on. '' My dear master was more than 
usually moved whilst he was preaching. I no- 
ticed, too, that Miss Lucy had dropped her veil 

» 2 Kings yi. 16, 17; 2 Chron. xxxii. 7; Ps. Iv. 18; 
Ps. xxxiv. 7. 
3 S. Luke iz. 69; 61. > S. 3o\mid. ^^. 
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over her face ; but I fancied from a slight trem- 
bling that she was crying. Mr. Arthur sat with his 
eyes intently fixed upon his uncle ; his face was 
very pale indeed, and there was a somewhat care- 
ful, serious look there, which I had watched 
coming over it lately. But at times his eye 
seemed to kindle, and I was sure I saw a smile 
hovering about his mouth when the preacher's 
words dwelt on the blessedness of 'arising 
quickly' to obey Christ's calls. Somehow I 
felt certain that there was something going on 
which concerned Mr. Arthur, and which had pain 
as well as duty in it. I was not left long in ig- 
norance. That evening he and Miss Lucy stayed 
together a long time in the garden, and as they 
came in, I could see by the moonlight that she 
had been crying ; and I heard her say, 

" ' The Master calls you, dearest Arthur, and 
I will not hinder you ; but rather try to be Uke 
her who, as soon as she heard He was coming, 
went to meet Him, and then bore to her sister 
the message, — the Master is come, and calleth 
for thee.' 

"Mr. Arthur kissed her very affectionately, 
and only said, ' God bless you, dearest.' 

"He soon called me, and told me that he was 
going away from home, and from England, — that 
a cure of souls in one of the Colonial Churches 
had been offered him in a peculiar way, which 
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made him feel himself called by God to the work ; 
and that^ though he was pained to leave his 
uncle and sister^ yet that they all felt that it was 
his duty to ' arise quickly/ and go to meet his 
Master^ and not put aside a duty because it in- 
volved the sacrifice of their own wishes and in- 
clinations. Mr. Arthur evidently did not wish 
to talk much about it then^ and he soon left me. 

" It was not long before all the parish knew 
that Mr. Arthur was going away to a far distant 
country to labour in his Master's vineyard, and 
on all sides much regret at losing him was ex- 
pressed. But whilst some spoke much of the 
grief and sorrow it would be to his uncle, to whom 
he was as an own and only son, and to his sister to 
part from him, and of wonder that he, so loved, 
should thus leave his home; others dwelt most 
upon the deep love they all had for God, which 
made them ready only to seek His service, with- 
out allowing their own feelings to interfere. 

" Of course one thought, above all others, filled 
the minds of all at the vicarage, and their con- 
versation generally turned on the subject of Mr. 
Arthur's departure. He seemed happy in the 
hope before him of serving God acceptably, but 
there was a very chastened, subdued expression 
on his face ; and once, as I came into the room 
where he had been holding a long conversation 
with Mr. Anstruther, I heard him say, ' I never 
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doubt His all-inerciful care ; I only doubt my own 
weakness. ! Father, for you are in truth my 
£Either, ask daily for me, that, having put my hand 
to the plough, I may never look back !^^ 

'^ My dear master was very full of thought, and 
sometimes I saw him watching Mr. Arthur with 
an earnestness that told how deep his thoughts 
concerning him were ; but I believe he was not 
dwelling so much on his own regret at parting 
from the son of his love, as on his ceaseless hopes 
and prayers that he might be a good and faithful 
servant, and never fall away. Poor Miss Lucy ! 
often have I seen her struggling against her tears, 
when some trifling circumstance of preparation 
brought to her mind her coming loss ; and how 
she would strive to smile and be cheerful, and 
then, perhaps, be forced to run away, and get a 
moment's quiet in her own room, or in the 
garden, and come back, looking so calm and 
sweet. 

" At the last Mr. Arthur went more suddenly 
than was expected ; for the Bishop whom he was 
to accompany, and to whom he and his uncle 
owed deep love and reverence, sailed sooner than he 
had intended : the last time was considerably short- 
ened. Perhaps it was as well. That last evening 
was a trying one to all the little household ; but 
there was no violent grief or hopeless depression 

1 S. Luke ix. 62. 
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seen. Mr. Arthur went away very early in the 
mornings and the last words his uncle spoke as 
he departed were, ' God bless you, my own dear 
boy ! the Master is come, and calleth for thee/ 
I prayed then, and have never ceased to pray, 
that I might be always ready to hear the call 
whenever it came to me ; for I remembered what 
my master had said, that one way or another, 
sooner or later, it must come to us each. 

'' I do not think Mr. Anstruther or his chil- 
dren ever regretted their readiness to obey their caU, 
— the one to go out from among them, the others 
to give him up. The last call to my dear master 
himself came not many years after his nephew 
left England. He had never been very strong, 
and old age increased his infirmities ; but he bore 
them all cheerfully, often saying they were gentle 
messengers to prepare him for his great call. One 
day, when Miss Lucy went to him after service 
was over, she found him unable to speak, but 
quite sensible ; and he lay holding her hand some 
time, and looking at her with such a happy, 
loving look. At last he recovered his speech, but 
he was too feeble to say much, and he only lived 
till about sunset. The last words he uttered 
were ' The Master is come !' He had gone to 
Him before the sentence could be finished. 

" After that, dear Miss Lucy went out to join 
her brother. I could not go with her, because. 
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Becca^ it was my duty to stay and take care of 
your father and my other children, who were 
little then ; but after long years of patient service 
for bis Lord, Mr. Arthur came home again, and 
by that time he was like me, an old man ; and 
soon after his return, the Master called him. 
But Miss Lucy^s son is a good and holy Priest, 
like those that went before him ; and I hear that 
he is a Curate in London now, working hard in 
a densely crowded parish. He is but young ; and 
yet, from what is said, I should fancy the Master's 
call will not be so very long in coming to him. 
Whether or no, before many years, we must all 
receive our last call. I have lived a good many 
years, and I have heard the call given to many 
around me; to some whom I should have ex- 
pected would hear me called, instead of going 
first. And I have seen some glad and ready to 
obey their call, — to rise up quickly, like holy 
Mary, and come to their Lord ; and some who 
would fain have lingered and delayed their sum- 
mons, but when He speaks, man cannot reverse 
it.^ He has called little new baptized babies, 
— some whose tiny being was a part of myself, 
and who went willingly ; for they had not learned 
to love earth ; and some to whom much that was 
fair and bright was just opening, but they went 
willingly too, for in His call they found a promise 

* Num. zxiii- 20. 
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of things yet fairer and brighter. And some He 
has called from beside me who had much to bind 
them to earth ; but that they committed trustftdly 
to Him^ and followed Him^ nothing doubting. 
And others like myself, old and tottering fast to 
meet their call, to whom it sounded like a joyful, 
loving call from a kind Father and Master, — ' Ye 
have long been watching for the summons, and I 
have lingered long ; but behold, The Master is 
come at last, and calleth for Thee !' '* 

Martin was silent, and Becca saw by his clasped 
hands that he was praying. At last she said, 
gently, ^^ Grandfather, I will always try to watch 
for Him when He will call me. Do you think 
He will call me soon V* 

Then old Martin laid his hands on the little 
girPs head, and said slowly and solenmly. 
"Watch, therefore; be ye also ready: for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come : at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or 
in the morning. Take ye heed, therefore, watch 
and pray; for ye know not when the time is. 
Let your loins be girded, and your lights burn- 
ing, and ye like those that wait for their Lord. 
Blessed are those servants whom the Lord, when 
He Cometh, shall find watching.^' 
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" That thou tnayst pray for them, thy foes are given ; 

That thou mayst look to God, I bring thee pain ; 
I bring thee cares, that thou mayst look to heaven ; 

I bring thee fretful friends, that thou mayst train 
Thy soul to patience : what thou deemest gain, 

When closest wreathing chains around thy soul, 
I rend from thine own bleeding heart in twain, 

That He Who bought may have thy spirit whole ; 

Spurs that may give thee pain, and urge thee to the goal.^' 
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I OR many years together a certain 
busy crossing was swept by an old 
man called Davie Mills. He had 
become so accustomed to it^ that he 
felt it as much his right as a farmer feels his 
meadows^ or a gentleman his estate; and the 
people who were in the habit of constantly passing 
by that crossing quite considered old Davie as 
belonging to it^ and would have missed him had 
he not been there ; so regular was his attendance 
for year after year. 

Davie Mills had led a hard, unsettled life. 
When quite a boy, he had gone to sea in a mer- 
chant vessel; and later on he had served in a 
Spanish regiment, and got together a nice little 
sum of money, but he fell among cheats, who 
stole all his money, and he came home to Eng- 
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land as penniless as lie had left it. Then Davie 
tried being a porter, and several other ways of 
living, and at last he ended by becoming a street- 
sweeper, and keeping a crossing near the park. 
He used to come there every morning between 
eight and nine, and sweep away diligently with 
his old broom. His bit of food he took with him, 
and a low seat of twisted straw. He never went 
home till it was quite dark, so that very few passers 
were likely to come, and those only such as were 
in a great hurry, and not likely to give him any- 
thing. In summer Davie sat on his straw stool, 
and in winter he paced up and down by his 
crossing, to keep himself warm ; and sometimes 
he smoked a pipe when he got very cold and 
weary. He was a fine-looking old man, tall, and 
had once been very erect. His face looked 
withered and weather-beaten, as well it might; 
but there was an expression of honesty and intel- 
ligence upon it that gave a favourable impression 
of the old man. He was generally dressed in a 
somewhat tattered drab great coat, a red handker- 
chief round his throat, and an old hat, set on his 
head with a half military air. 

Some days Davie brushed away in the cold 
from morning till night, and got very little, — 
only a stray halfpenny or so, perhaps; and on 
other days some lady or gentleman would give 
him sixpence^ or even a shilling; and be bad 
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some friends who regularly gave him something 
once a week, or oftener, as it might be. To 
strangers Davie only touched his hat respectfully 
as they passed, as it were just to remind them to 
whom it was that they owed the nice clean cross- 
ing ; but for those whom he knew, he generally 
had a civil word of some sort, and few there were 
who would not say something kind to the old 
man in reply. 

Davie could not read ; he oflen wished that he 
had learned when he was a boy, for he thought 
he should like to bring a book with him some- 
times, to while away the long hours when he had 
nothing to do but sit beside his crossing. So his 
chief occupation was watching the people who 
passed, and making observations upon them in 
his own mind. He had one other source of 
amusement. In the same house where Davie 
lodged, there lived an old woman called Mrs. 
Dean, and her little grandson. The little boy 
went to a charity school ; and sometimes in the 
evening, if his grandmother^s fire was gone out, 
(for she was very poor,) little Charlie would creep 
into Daviess room, and ask to sit beside his tiny 
grate whilst he learnt his lesson. Old Davie was 
a kind-hearted man, and he was very willing to let 
the little boy come ; and soon he found that he was 
abundantly recompensed by getting Charlie to read 
out loud to him after he had learnt his \&%'a«\v. 
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Charlie was only ten years old^ and a sickly^ 
delicate boy, which perhaps made him take more 
to his books than to playing with other boys ; 
and he knew a great deal of Bible history for his 
age and opportunities. Old Davie had not had 
any advantages, and was sadly ignorant even of 
the first principles of our holy religion ; but he 
liked to hear Charlie read the Bible, especially 
the historical books of the Old Testament, which 
told of stirring deeds and battles. And Charlie 
liked very much to read to his old friend, and 
sometimes he pointed out to him some of the 
holy lessons which we should learn from these 
histories. Then, when Davie was alone at his 
crossing, he used to think over these Bible his- 
tories to himself ; and sometimes he tried to re- 
member the exact words of any passage that struck 
him particularly. 

Charlie Dean was often ill, and one spring it 
happened that he was quite laid up for a long 
time ; not able to go to school, or to read to his 
old friend. Davie was not even allowed to go and 
see him ; for the parish doctor who attended him 
said that Charlie had burst a blood-vessel, and 
that to talk would do him great harm. 

Old Davie missed his little companion sadly ; 
and one morning, when old Mrs. Dean had told 
him that he must not come in to Charlie, he walked 
down to his usual post feeling very discontented* 
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" What a poor unhappy old man I am V* he said 
to himself. "Here I am, after being knocked 
about like a pebble on the beach all my life, 
without a snug home of my own, or any friends, 
obliged to earn a hard, scanty living out in the 
cold; come rain, come snow, it^s all one, here 
I must stand, shivering and shaking, with nothing 
to amuse me or make me happy ! Charlie (poor 
little fellow!) used to read out of his booka 
about a Great and Good God taking care of 
everybody, and giving what is best to each. I^m 
sure He hasn^t done well by me. I don^t suppose, 
now, there's a soul that comes over my crossing 
but what^s happier and better oflF than me ! 
Showery day, sir; thank you, sir.^^ (Thi» was 
addressed to an elderly gentleman with a remark- 
ably benevolent, pleasant countenance, who passed 
just then, leaning on the arm of a fine, handsome 
young man, the strong likeness bespeaking them 
to be father and son.) 

'^ Now, there^s yon gentleman, — he hardly ever 
goes by empty-handed ; what a happy man he is ! 
Day after day he comes over my crossing, always 
with that bright lad, that looks like a gleam of 
sunshine, that he does ! holding the old gentle- 
man up, and talking to him so ! Now, when 
they get home, I suppo^ they^U have a comfort- 
able house,, and every manner of thing that's 
nice, and be so snug together } whilst \ ^^ ^^ 
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home to my poor^ lonely, comfortless lodging, 
with no one to care for me, or mind whether the 
old sweeper lives or dies V 

Just then a lady, yoimg and handsome, beauti- 
fully dressed, and followed by a livery servant, 
crossed. " Thank you, my lady. God bless you ! 
may you always be happy ! Well, now, there^s an- 
other ! Did any one ever see anybody brighter or 
happier looking than that young lady ! I dare say 
she's got a beautiful house, and as much money as 
ever she can spend, and wants for nothing. And 
those two gentlemen, (they were talking so busily 
they didn^t think of old Davie,) I see them walk 
down every morning, to their business, I suppose, 
and back in the evening ; a good thing they make 
of it, I dare say, instead of just putting on from 
day to day with a few chance pence. And this 
gentleman in black that^s coming now — ^he's the 
Clergyman of that Church near, I know. Now 
he^s a nice time of it ; a good house, and ever so 
much a year, and nothing to trouble him but just 
to say oflF a few prayers. How different folks^ 
lot in life is ! There's that bonny set of children 
coming, in their smart pelisses, and with all their 
maids. I^m sure they^ll have a penny for old 
Davie. Thank you, my sweet little lady ! May 
you ever be as happy as you are now ! She 
doesn't look very happy, either, to-day. I wonder 
what^a the matter? Well, she should be, for 
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sure, happier than this poor things that often 
comes by in its chair^ and looks the picture of 
misery.'^ This was said as two children came up^ 
dragging along a rickety Uttle hand-carriage, in 
which sat a pale, haggard child, propped with 
a pillow, and looking very ill. 

The carriage would not pass quite easily be- 
tween the rails, and old Davie lent a helping 
hand. ^^ Thank you, thank you,^^ the little girl 
said, ^^ kind old man" 

The other children seemed tired with drawing 
the carriage, and stopped to rest. ^^Pm afraid 
you're tired, dear,^' the little girl said. ^^ Don^t 
go any farther, pray ! 0, how pleasant it is ! 
how sweet the air is, and how beautiful the park 
looks ! And this nice carriage, it is so comfort- 
able ! Wasn't it good of Mrs. Green to lend it 
me ? and you are so kind, drawing me. What a 
happy little girl I am \" 

Davie was just going to speak to them, when 
the party of children before noticed, returned, 
and the little carriage was moved on to make 
way for them. Two of the children had evi* 
dently been quarrelling, and they walked sulkily 
apart. The little girl whom Davie had noticed, 
said in a loud voice as they passed slowly by, 
^' What tiresome boys you are ! I do want to go 
home so. It's such a nasty hot morning, and the 
park is so dull and so disagreeable *, l\\a^^ ^.^Tsssi^ 
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here, but I never can get anything I like. I'm 
sure I'm the most unhappy girl in London I" 

^^ Dear, dear V^ Davie said to himself, " Well, 
anyhow, that little lady is not so happy as the 
poor cripple girl. Who would have thought it, 
to be sure \" 

There were many others in the course of the 
day on whom Davie commented; the incident of the 
children rather struck him ; still, on the whole, he 
thought for some reason or other, that every one 
who passed was happier and better off than himself. 

Some time passed on, and still Charlie was not 
thought well enough to see his old friend, and 
Davie went on in a discontented mood enough, 
always considering himself very ill-used not to 
have a brighter lot in life. 

At last one morning before he went out, Mrs. 
Dean came to him, and said that Charlie had 
begged so much to see old Davie, that the doctor 
said he might, and so the old sweeper went into 
the room where the boy was. 

It was a little, dingy room, with no curtains to 
the window, and scarcely any furniture. CharUe 
lay on an uncomfortable looking bed in one 
comer ; his face was paler and thinner than ever, 
and his hands looked quite transparent as they 
lay on his grandmother^s old cloak, which was 
thrown over him instead of a quilt, an article 

icb she did not possess. 
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The rough old man felt the tears come into 
his eyes, as he stooped down over the little boy, 
and kissed his wan face. Charlie smiled at him 
very sweetly, and said, ^^ 0, Davie, Fve been so 
sorry that I couldn't read to you any more ; I've 
often thought of it, and wondered if you had got 
any body else to read," 

^^ Never mind the reading,'' Davie answered, 
^^ that's not the worst part, Charlie, but to think 
of your being so ill, my own dear boy," and he 
pressed his thin hand fondly. 

Charlie seemed quite pleased, and he answered 
in a minute, ^^I'm sorry to be ill, because it 
makes granny so anxious, and I'm afraid she 
pinches herself on my account, and I can't be of 
any use at all to her or to you ; but you know, 
Davie, it's God that makes me ill, and He knows 
best what to do for us all, and so you may be quite 
sure that it's best for me to be ill, though it isn't 
what I should choose." 

^^ Best to be ill ?" Davie asked in astonishment. 

"O yes, I'm sure it must be," Charlie said, 
'^and sometimes I can even see it a little; you 
know being ill and in pain teaches one to be very 
patient ; and besides it makes one think so much 
more about God, and about Heaven and dying. 
They thought I should die a little while ago, 
Davie, and I do not think the doctor is at all sure 
yet that I shall ever get well, and tVi^iii^^wsLYass^ ^ 
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it^s very good to be made to think a great deal, 
and ask God to forgive me all my sins, and 
to make me fit to die/* 

^^ Poor, poor Charlie I" Davie said, '^ how I 
wish I could make you well and happy, like the 
boys that go by my crossing V^ 

"O no, don^t wish that,'' Charlie said, and 
quite a pink glow came on his face ; ^^ for if it was 
best for me to be so, God would have made 
me like them. Indeed, indeed, Davie, He knows 
best both for you and me. Don't you remember 
how I used to read to you that He takes care 
even of the sparrows, and the wild beasts, and 
that we may lie down and sleep sweetly, because 
He is taking care of us ? O dear Davie, Fm 
very happy, indeed I am j and sometimes when 
Mr, Tweed comes and reads to me, and says 
prayers by me, I think I'm the happiest little 
boy in all London." 

Davie could not help thinking in his own mind 
how differently Charlie looked at his condition 
from the way in which he himself had been con- 
sidering his own, and he felt touched by the 
sweet patience and content in God's Will shown 
by the little boy, 

^^ Who is Mr. Tweed, Charlie ?" he asked in a 
minute. 

^^ Mr. Tweed ? O, you know, he is the Priest 
of this panshj the gentleman who has that beau- 
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tiful Church which you can see ; at least you can 
see the tower from your crossing, Davie. He 
used to come to our school, and teach us, and tell 
us about our lessons so nicely ; and when I got 
ill he came to see me, and he comes very often, 
several times in a week, and says such nice kind 
things to me, and reads and prays the beautiful 
prayers out of the Prayer Book. It was he, Davie, 
who told me that I was so very, very ill, and that 
perhaps I should die ; for granny always told me 
that I was getting better, but I felt quite sure that I 
wasnH, and I did feel so glad when Mr. Tweed 
told me the truth. Granny meant it kindly, but 
I don^t think I ought to have gone on without 
knowing how ill I was. And then Mr. Tweed 
helped me to get ready to die, and talked to 
me so nicely, and was so good ! 0, Davie, how 
good God is to everybody ! even to a poor little 
boy like me V' 

Davie's heart was full, and the old man was 
just going to pour out the confession of his dis- 
content and ingratitude to God to the little boy 
who unconsciously became his teacher and moni- 
tor, but at that very moment the doctor came 
in to see him, and Davie took up his straw 
seat and his old broom, and went off to his 
crossing. All the time he was sweeping, his 
mind was fixed on the little pale face, with its 
bright, sweet expression, and the soft but cle.«x 
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childish voice, which still rung in his ears,— 
^^ How good God is to everybody ! even to a poor 
little boy like me V^ 

^' Perhaps after all/^ Davie said to himself, ^^ I 
have been wrong in thinking that all the rich and 
well-to-do people must be happy because of their 
comforts. It is Charlie's own dear patient, con- 
tented little heart that makes him happy, and 
I suppose if he hadn^t that, he might be worse off 
in a gentleman's house. There come those little 
children — they^U have a penny for me, I dare 
say,'' and up got Davie. The children passed, 
and in a minute there came by the same elderly 
gentleman, whose hand rarely was empty when 
he passed old Davie. But he was alone to-day, 
and he walked very slowly, and seemed to lean 
painfully on his stick. Davie could observe him 
well as he passed, and he saw how wan and sad 
his face looked, quite sunken and hollow, as if he 
had been ill ; and then he noticed that his dress 
was deep black, and a broad crape was round his 
hat, and the old man guessed that the bright 
youth he had compared to a sunbeam was with- 
drawn from his father's side, and that for 
a little while he must walk in darkness and 
alone. 

The old gentleman stopped a moment at the 
crossing, his eyes were dimmed with tears so that 
he could scarcely find his purse, but with trem- 
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bling fingers he put half-a-crown into Davie's 
hand^ who heard him mutter as he passed^ " For 
nay boy^s sake, he used to like the old man/' 

Then Davie thought of the home no longer gay 
and cheerful, to which the father would go now, 
and his heart beat with pity and almost a£fection 
for the lonely old man. 

He was still pondering over these thoughts, 
when looking up he saw the Priest, whom he now 
knew to be Mr. Tweed, coming in one direction, 
and from the opposite side, the young lady whom 
he had imagined to be so happy. They met just 
on the crossing, and both stopped to speak. 
Davie did not hear all they said, but he heard 
the lady reply in answer to some question from 
the clergyman, — " Worse and worse, it is a sore 
trial to bear, and sometimes I nearly sink under 
it, but God is very good, and He will help me, I 
know.'' 

And before they parted he heard the clergy- 
man say, — '^I would have come to you sooner, 
but I have been very much oppressed with cares 
and anxieties in my parish lately, and could 
not leave it at all." 

" So then both of those people have cares too !" 
Davie thought, " Well, I beHeve Charlie is right. 
God gives good and evil as is best for us each." 

About twelve o'clock Davie got hungry, and 
took out his dinner, which consisted oi ^ ^«aS- 
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piece of breads and a few scraps of cheese; he 
was busily eating it, when the two gentlemen, 
who so often passed his crossing, came up en- 
gaged in very earnest conversation. 

As they went by, Davie heard one say, "Well, 
I'm sure a political life has more cares than 
enough. Just look at that happy old fellow eating 
his bread and cheese ! Don't you envy him V^ 

Davie was a shrewd old man, he could not help 
smiling; and one of the gentlemen threw him 
a silver fourpence. 

The old sweeper went home that night, feeling 
very much more contented and happy than he 
had done of late, and he was made still more 
so by hearing that the doctor gave a good report 
of Charlie. He went to see his little friend the 
next morning, and then he could not help telling 
him all about his fretful, envious thoughts, and all 
that he had noticed in consequence, and they 
talked on a long time about the Greatness and 
Mercy, and Wisdom of God ; and Charlie told 
his old friend several verses from the Bible which 
seemed to suit. Such as — 

" The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich.'' 
(Prov. X. 22.) 

" There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath 
nothing ; there is that maketh himself poor, yet 
hath great riches.^^ (Prov. xiii. 7.) 

'^ Be careful for nothing, but in everything by 
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prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God." (Phil. iv. 6.) 

It happened one day soon that Mr. Tweed 
came in whilst old Davie was with little Charlie, 
and he spoke very kindly to him, and inquired 
about him, and Davie felt that he had a friend 
to look to in him. Mr. Tweed seemed pleased 
to find how much Charlie had taught him, 
and he advised Davie to come and hear more 
about holy things at Church. Davie said he 
never could go to Church because of his crossing ; 
if he left it, somebody else would come and take 
it, and he would lose his living. But Mr. Tweed 
told him that there were services in his Church 
at times which would not hinder him in his work, 
— one very early in the mornings, and another at 
eight in the evenings, — on purpose for those per- 
sons whose necessary callings hindered them &om 
coming to Church at the busier homrs of the 
day. 

Old Davie did not feel to wish very much to 
go, but Mr. Tweed spoke so kindly to him, and 
yet so strongly of its being his duty to do so, and 
Charlie told him so much of the happiness of 
going to Church, that he began ; and as, though 
very ignorant, Davie really wished to know more 
of God, and how to serve Him, he soon found 
that the best way was to go to His House to listen 
to His holy Word, and pray to and praise Him« 
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Since that time^ Davie has been regular in his 
attendance at Church. 

Charlie continued very sickly for a long time, 
and often had to bear pain and discomfort ; but 
God had given him the blessed gift of a "patient 
heart/^ and he received good and ill alike thank- 
fully at his LoRD^s Hand. Mr. Tweed sometimes 
talks of training him for a schoolmaster, as he is 
so thoughtful and fond of his books, which 
Charlie would like very much, if he grows up ; 
but he thinks that perhaps he will never live to 
be a man. 

Old Davie is growing very infirm, and I beUeve 
Mr. Tweed has some plan for his comfort when 
he can no longer sweep his crossing ; but at pre- 
sent he does not wish to give it up ; and he has 
saved a nice little sum against his " retirement,^^ 
as he calls it, for many people give him money 
when they pass, — much more since they have heard 
from Mr. Tweed that he is really a good old man, 
and regular in attending Church. 

I hope that one day he and we may all become 
inhabitants of that city, whose " street is of pure 
gold, as it were transparent glass*^^^ 

1 Rev. xxi. 21. 
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*' Ay, thou art for the grave ; thy glances shme 

Too brightly to shine long — another spring 

Shall deck her for men's eyes — but not for thine. 
Ht itt * * * 

Glide softly to thy rest then ; Death should come 
Gently to one of gentle mould like thee — 

As light winds wandering through groves of bloom 
Detach the delicate blossom from the tree. 

Close thy sweet eyes calmly and without pain ; 

And we will trust in God to see thee yet again." 

Bryant. 
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IHAT is the cause of the Btrange 
n sort of fascination which luiea 
some individuals to seek, where- 
I ever they go, for the Church- 
yard, as the ftrat point of interest ? Why have 
we a more friendly, homelike feeling towards that 
spot than any other in the strange lands whither 
our steps may be led ? It is not merely the pic- 
turesque beauty often found in these consecrated 
storehouses, — not merely a barren curiosity to 
read the names of those who have preceded us in 
mingling their dust with that to which we all 
must turn ; there are surely inducing causes 
which touch higher and purer springs than these. 
The very names given, in foreign lands, to the 
hallowed spot bear a grateful, soothing sound to 
the ear of the mourner ; (and in some sense may 
not every one he called a mourner, nwwiiKia.^ V<3« 
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he has strayed from the right way, and over the 
many temptations and hindrances which beset 
him on his heavenward course ?) '^ II Campo 
Santo/^ — is it not a place made sacred indeed by 
many a prayer, many a benediction, and many a 
tear? or the not less beautifcd German names, 
**Der Gottesacker,^' — God's meadow, — ^where a 
living seed being hid beneath the protecting soil, 
one day a ripe harvest shall be gathered linto 
life eternal^ and the angels are the reapers. Or 
perhaps, best of all, "Der Friedhof,** — ^the dwell- 
ing of peace, — peace how profound^ how blissfdl, 
for those who, having died in the Loed, are 
blessed indeed, and now rest from their labours ! 
There is something so utterly peaceful in the 
thought of the rest of the dead around, when we 
cast a thought backward upon the lives of pain 
and trouble, aching labour, and carking care, 
which so many resting beneath our feet have 
known, and that now they are as peaceful, as re- 
freshed, (it may be more so, according to the use 
made of the talents of grief and joy,) as those 
whose pleasant, calm lives glided sunnily past, 
until the grave ended them. 

There is, too, a 'Consciousness of home and 
companionship in a Churchyard; for are they 
not brothers over whose graves we stand, and 
shall we not one day be gathered into the same 
home? 
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Some such half dreaming train of thought 
filled my mind as I sat for the first time in one of 
the most singular and striking of European grave, 
yards, — the old Friedhof of Nuremburg. Solemn 
and heart-filling as every such resting-place must 
be,— -well used as, at one period or another, I had 
been alike to the peaceful, verdant country 
churchyard, and the crowded, dismal repository 
of mouldering bones in our great city, which is 
more calculated to appal and distress the mind^ 
than to kindle gentle hopes and aspirations for a 
joyful resurrection, — I had never entered one so 
peculiar ; those large, ponderous blocks of stone, 
each surmounted with its heavy metallic es- 
cutcheons, the pride of heraldry surmounting 
those who long since had laid down their pomp 
for ever ; the frequent occurrence of names famous 
in history and Uterature, the quaint and often 
touching epitaphs, — now commemorating the 
painter, whose hand seemed inspired ; now the 
statesman who had wielded nations^ destinies; 
here the poet, whose song gained him a deathless 
Crown, and the sculptor, whose works will Kve 
his yet more lasting epitaph ; there the tend^ 
mother, the young wife, the idolized child, their 
names unknown indeed to posterity, but graven, 
how deeply ! on the bleeding hearts which traced 
them on the cold stone :— these, covering the 
enclosure^ which is surrounded witK '^^ks^^ 

Q2t 
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willows^ gave me a more thought-stricken sensa- 
tion than the simpler and lonelier verdant spots 
in which I have *knelt to pray over my own be- 
loved dead^ and craved of God that, if it were 
His Will, there my own bones might rest. 

It was an August evening, and the day had 
been dark and sultry, the air oppressively still. 
The quaint streets of the grim city were quiet, 
and no sound disturbed the Gottesacker, except 
the deep tone of a single bell hard by; it seemed 
deserted, and I sat silently upon the oldest tomb 
there, which, in place of any heraldic escutcheon, 
bears only two massive rings of twined serpents, 
—their very solidity in itself no bad symbol, 
teaching that, when all below has crumbled into 
dust, eternity will still be eternal. 

After awhile the heavy, leaden clouds began to 
open, and a gleam,— a long, pure ray of light,— 
streamed out, falling upon the graves of Albert 
Durer and Veit Stoss, who (as the quaint epi- 
taph of the former says) now are joined to 
the saints whom on earth they delighted to 
depict. 

As the light grew brighter, kindling the scene 
around, I saw another tenant of the ancient spot 
beside myself, — a young girl, wearing the neat 
costume of the peasantry, but with a refinement in 
her features and general appearance that induced 
me to suppose that she herself was of a higher 
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class. She knelt beside a recent grave^ her hands 
(which were thin and white) clasped in prayer, 
and her face raised upward. Her eyes were 
dosed, but as the brilliant sunshine lightened up 
her delicate, pale countenance, and glistened in 
her golden hair, I could rather hjive fancied her 
one of the saints Durer painted, than a maiden of 
the nineteenth century. Some time she prayed, 
and I watched; but approaching voices were 
heard, and whilst I turned to 'answer the queries 
put by my companions, the lonely picture had 
vanished, and only the framework, the. venerable 
Gottesacker, remained. 

Some little time later we turned from the 
streets (busy with living beings, as is usual in 
continental cities when the heat of the day is 
past) into the beautiful Lorenz Kirch, the most 
striking Church within the venerable walls of 
Nuremburg. All was still, the last hour of 
public prayer being past ; and only some one or 
two figures knelt here and there in silent devotion. 
Few Churches could be fitter places to arouse devo- 
tional feelings than that beautiful structure, with 
its noble Gothic architecture ever reaching up- 
wards, and pointing how the Christianas hopes 
and aims should always be ascending; its glowing 
stained glass, the exquisite finish of carving and 
decorations offered by pious hands and hearts, 
who gladly lavished all their wealth, skill, and 
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labour upon the House where they devoutly hoped 
OoD would vouchsafe to dwell. 

Long I lingered there alone^ remembering all 
those for whom I was "bound to pray/' and the 
fiock^ rarely and regretfully left^ now gathered 
within our own holy place; and in their turn 
not forgetful^ I hoped^ of their absent Pastor. 
Just as my own vesper prayer was ended^ and I 
rose to quit the Churchy I again^ as I fancied^ 
caught sight of the same stilly pale countenance 
which had so attracted me in the Gk)tte8acker. 
But she was kneeling in prayer^ and I felt as 
though curiosity was almost profane; so stifling 
my desire to approach her nearer^ I returned 
home. 

The next mornings however, I paid an early 
visit to the glorious Lorenz Kirch, not without a 
hope that my saint-like vision might re-appear ; 
and surely I was not disappointed : there she 
was, engaged in some little office about the 
Church. 

As an excuse for addressing her, I inquired 
whether I might now go over the Church, and 
more minutely examine its treasures? With a 
sweet smile she immediately offered to accompany 
me, and accordingly took me entirely round; 
pointing out the various objects of special interest, 
and giving me some details respecting them, in a 
manner that showed how thoroughly she appre- 
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ciated their beauty. Her manner was perfectly 
reverential^ and never for one moment did she 
seem to forget where we were. When the time 
came for me to depart^ I could not resist sayings 
"If I return here by and by, shall I find you ?'* 

"0 yes, mein Herr/^ was the answer, "it is 
my home ; I am seldom elsewhere/^ she added, 
"except when I go to the Gk)ttesacker; I do not 
wish to be anywhere else, until I go there for the 
last time V^ 

'^ How your home V I inquired ; " you do not 
live in the Church ?" 

" Almost,^' she answered with a smile, " I am 
rarely away ; I am the Sacristan's daughter,^' she 
continued, "and so I have a right always to 
be here, till some bright day when they will 
carry me to the Gottesacker, and lay me there 
to rest. But I shall still hover here sometimes, 
if I may, I am sure ! It is my all, my home, my 
mother I^' she added with vehemence ; and then, 
as though fearing I should be startled, she went 
on more gently. " I have suffered so much, and 
that makes me forget." 

The tears were rolling down her pale cheeks, 
and I lingered with the desire to say some words 
of comfort, though I knew not the cause of her 
grief. Soon her little history was told me in 
simple, touching language. 

My name is Johanna, and we were four such 
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merry girls; how we used to play in the old 
moati and sit upon the tombstones of the Gottes- 
acker^ and talk of wonderful days to come; and 
sometimes we came here and read the storied 
windows together. Then Lottchen^ my own 
darling twin sister^ used to say she longed for the 
time when she should go where all those saints 
and holy ones were, away from here; and that 
!made us cry, me above all; for, you know, her life 
and mine seemed as one. The young lady I saw 
with you yesterday, mein Herr, was so like her ! 
my heart leapt to her ! She had the same still, 
kind face, and she looked out of her large grey 
eyes just as Lottchen used to look. Is she your 
child, your daughter, mein Herr V^ 

'^ My child she is,'' I answered with a smile, 
^^but not my daughter, Johanna. Go on, tell me 
about Lottchen. As you love my child with the 
large grey eyes for Lottchen's sake, so I shall 
love her for my child's sake. Go on." 

^^I sometimes think . . . but never mind. 
We were so happy, never were sisters happier, 
though our father was not very kind; for we 
loved each other so dearly, and that was enough. 
But three springs ago Clarchen took ill ; she was 
not like a German girl ; her eyes and hair were 
quite black, and she had such a voice! it was 
like an angel's song. She faded away fast, and 
after two months we carried her to the Gk)ttes- 
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acker^ and left her there. Then Lisa and Lott- 
chen and I drew closer together^ and said as we 
wept that we would never part; but in the 
winter^s snow Lisa followed Clarchen^ and they 
slept side by side. 

^'0, mein Herr! how I used to look at 
Lottchen^ and think I never could part with her, 
or love God if He would take her from me ! but 
she often used to say that if it were not for me^ 
she should like so much to follow the others ; it 
was so good to be safe and at rest^ she said. 

'^ There was a young painter of our city who 
loved her dearly^ and she loved him; but she 
said it was better to go Home even than to be 
KarPs wife ; but when she said so, he looked very 
grieved^ and I wept. But it came at last ; she 
began to look pale and white, and thin, and then 
she drooped and drooped away, like a snow-white 
rose fading, and I knew where she was going, 
but I could not bear to know it. I fought against 
it. I said she should not die. I called for all 
the physicians in the city ; I nursed her day and 
night, and thought that all my love and care 
would surely keep her. Yet I saw how my rose 
drooped; and at last, one day she said to me, 
^ Sister, darling, do not fight so with God. He 
wants me. He will have me, and you must give me 
to Him. Will you not give me willingly ? else 
perhaps you may be hindered from coming to me. 
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and I want the four merry girls who played 
together^ to be four bright angels together around 
God's Throne/ 

'^ I could not speak^ for I was nearly suffocated^ 
but I ran out of the little room (there it is just 
by) into the Church, and I knelt down with my 
forehead on the cold stone, and tried to say, 
as the good old Priest had taught us, ^Fiat 
voluntas Tua' — but I could not — could not give 
her up I 

" I think I went to sleep, for everything was 
changed ; the Church became a great Judgment 
Hall, and very many people were brought before 
God to be judged. My heart beat fast as I heard 
some condemned, and some promised Life Eternal. 
At last Clarchen and Lisa were called, they were 
told they had loved God and He loved them, and 
they should be happy. Then my own Lottchen 
came, and she looked so sweet and holy, and the 
Angels said, ' She did some wrong things, but she 
loved Christ very much, and always desired to be 
with Him.^ And she too was blessed. Then they 
called me, and I cried with terror, for I knew that 
/ loved Lottchen better than God. But it was 
no use, for the Angels said, ^ She has fought 
against God, and would not give up her will 
to His, and only they who love Him and do His 
Will can come into Life Eternal.^ 

^' Then Lottchen turned to me and said, ' 0, 
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dearest^ it were better to have loved me for eter- 
nity than for time V And I tried to speak^ but 
could not^ and an Angel said^ ' She is yet 
amongst the livings and she may yet give up her 
will to GrOD^s/ 

^^Just then there was a great noise^ and I 
woke. Our old Priest was standing by me ; he 
stroked my head very pitifully, and said, ' Poor 
child I put thy trust in GrOD ! Come with me/ 
Then I clasped my hands in an agony and asked, 
'Is Lottchen gone?^ 'No, but fast speeding 
homewards,' he said. He took me in to her 
where she lay, looking so bright and peaceful, 
and muttering little words about the Angels now 
and then. She kissed me and smiled so ! and 
could just say, 'His Will.' I knew what she 
meant. 

" Somehow everything in me seemed changed, 
and I said quite calmly, ' Yes, darling. His Will be 
done. I won't grudge you. 1^11 wait till I may 
come too. Fiat voluntas Tua.' 

"Then she laid her thin white hand on my 
forehead, and her lips moved as though she were 
blessing me. The next morning, instead of a 
warm, loving sister, who shared every thought 
and feeling, there was only a cold still corpse 
lying on our little bed, with lighted candles at the 
head, and our own cross at the feet/^ 
. " So she went with the others to the Qott^s.- 
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acker^ and Johanna is alone now. But not 
alone^ for I go and pray there by their graves^ and 
talk to them ; and here too the Angels come and 
whisper to me, and I do not murmur. I gave her 
up because it was God^s Will, and now I wait till 
it is His Will to let me go too. I hardly ever go 
away from here. Karl wanted me to be his wife 
after Lottchen was gone, but I said I would love 
nothing but God, and I am very happy here, 
praying and tending His House. They say that 
the snow-white fading is catching — do you think 
so ?" 

No one could look at Johanna's own lovely 
face and doubt that at least she had caught 
it, and who could grieve for her ? Much more 
she talked about the sisters, and her home, the 
Lorenz Kirch, and the still Gottesacker, and during 
the few days I remained at Nuremburg we grew 
quite intimate friends. I took my young com- 
panion '' with the large grey eyes'' — Lottchen's 
likeness — to see Johanna, and she could not resist 
kissing her repeatedly, as she exclaimed that 
the English girl was just like Lottchen, ^^ eben 
so still and lieblich, mit die grossen graue augen /" 
(just so calm and loving with her large grey 
eyes.) 

The last morning before we parted, I said, 
"Well, Johanna, I shall look to seeing you when 
I come back here next spring." She smiled and 
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looked very bright as she answered, ''No— not 
me — my grave. Johanna will lie in the Gottes- 
acker there/' 

She kissed my hand respectfully, and we 
parted. 

I have never since returned to the venerable 
old city — probably I never shall. But that winter 
I sent a letter and some little treasures, such 
as she prized, to Johanna, and received a message 
of gratitude and love. The following summer 
a friend, who bore some similar tokens to her, re- 
turned them to me. Johanna had joined her 
sisters, and now slept in the (jottesacker. 

It was very peaceful, very calm, very holy, the 
old Priest said. She faded away, " the snow-white 
fading,^' as she called it, like her sisters ; but for 
a long time she managed to creep into her 
favourite Lorenz Kirch, and gaze upon its sacred 
beauties. At the last she suffered much, he said ; 
but still all was peace and patience — God's Will 
— that seemed all to her. And then — she rested 
in Christ her Saviour. 

Our's was but a shortlived friendship, yet it 
seems to me, as though in another and a brighter 
world, it will be renewed, and that some day when 
it is '' God's Will,'' I shall see again that beautiful, 
gentle face ; no longer worn with earthly care and 
sickness, but all glowing with the light accepted 
love, imparts. 
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'^ He made her melancholy, sad, and heavy 
And so she died. • . . 

A light heart lives long." 

Love'8 Labour Lost. 
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T was towards evening, — a chill, grey, 
October evening; the sun had gone 
down in a thick bank of ill-boding 
! clouds, and already a slight mist was 
beginning to fall in still, penetrating rain. A 
young man was lounging over the parapet of a 
rough stone bridge, apparently unconscious of, or 
indifferent to, the soaking moisture. There was 
an expression of sulky irritation, mingled with 
dogged resolution, on his countenance, as he leant 
there, watching the waters of the swollen stream 
as they swept past beneath him ; his eye rest- 
lessly following the yellow leaves, which, borne 
upon its watery bosom, were carried round and 
round in many a whirling eddy, and then, sud- 
denly escaping the vortex, swept swiftly down 
with the current. 

H 
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He did not appear to be above seventeen or 
eighteen ; his figure was athletic and well made^ 
and there was no appearance of want upon his 
face, which would have been handsome, but for 
the expression of an uneasy mind abeady alluded 
to, which disfigured its otherwise pleasing cha- 
racter. At a little distance, also leaning upon 
the bridge^ was a young girl, who cotdd not fail 
to be recognized by the most careless observer as 
his sister. There was precisely the same shaped 
face ; precisely the same expressive mouth, with 
its array of fine white teeth ; the same large, clear 
blue eyes, shaded with dark lashes; the same 
darkly-arched eyebrows and thickly-curling hair. 
In all these points the resemblance was peculiar 
and striking ; but there existed, likewise, many 
points of diversity. The girl was small beyond 
ordinary, and her frame, though full and round, 
was almost fairy-like in proportion ; a character 
of deep thought and earnestness lurked in her 
eyes ; and the somewhat stdky expression of the 
brother^s face, bore rather the mark of sorrow and 
carefulness on hers. 

For some time the pair remained without 
moving ; the young man now and then whistling 
a few notes of " Rory O^More ;'^ sometimes impa- 
tiently throwing the withered leaves and moss, 
which he tore from the stones on which he leant, 
into the water, and with an absent air watching 
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their downward course. The sister often looked 
up earnestly in his face^ as though seeking to 
read his mind ; and then hastily averted her eyes^ 
as by an impatient gesture he indicated his dis- 
satisfaction at the scrutiny. At last, however, 
she broke silence. 

'^ Och, then, Mick, my boy, my only darlint, 
will ye not be afther stoppin^ a bit, and not do 
things in sich a hurry ? It's repentin' and rueing 
it bittherly ye'll be, I tell ye. Listhen to me, 
that is all left in the world for ye to care for 
the now I'* 

'^ I tell ye,'' Mick answered, impatiently, " I've 
settled my mind, and it's no use at all, at all, to 
be botherin' me. So whisht to ye, I say, once for 
all. Women never knows when to hould their 
jabberin' tongues !" 

A large tear-drop gathered in each of the dark 
blue eyes of the sister, but she brushed her small 
brown hand hastily across them, and said, in a 
low, clear, yet tearful voice, ^^ It's not for my own 
sake I'd be jabberin', Mick ; it's little I care for 
meself, or whare I am, or what comes o' me. 
But O, do not forget what we are to each ither, 
and that, when ye are away, there's never a one 
on airth to give heed to yere groans or yere 
smiles but Honor O'Keefe ! Bide here, lad ; toil 
for an honest livin', and be an honest man, as our 
father was before ye ; but do not go amon^^t. ^ 

h2 
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land of strangers widout a purpose or an end, 
sartain to fall into bad ways. 0, listhen to me, 
Mick I" she exclaimed, still more earnestly, as he 
made an impatient gesture, '^ be patient with me, 
— it's love makes me speak. Remimber that it's 
brother and sister we are, and more than common 
too, for it was in one hour we saw the light first ; 
and be patient wid me, Mick, my own darlint 
brother !'' 

There was a half-relenting expression on the 
lad's face, but at that moment some noisy voices 
were heard on the other side of a high hedge, 
which divided two fields a little below the bridge, 
and moving from his lounging-post hastily, Mick 
dashed past his sister, and disappeared without 
saying a word. 

Honor looked after him earnestly, and then 
clasping her hands upon her breast, sunk her 
head upon them, and remained lost in prayer 
or thought, perhaps both, for a long time. When 
she looked up, the grey evening had passed into 
night, and the mist had thickened into heavy 
rain. Honor's garments were well-nigh wet 
through, but she did not seem to heed it ; with a 
slow mournful step she went along the road 
a little way, and then turning through several 
fields, at last reached a lonely cabin which stood 
under the shelter of a thick copse. Then she 
took off and wrung the soaking grey plaid-shawl. 
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and shook her old bonnet, (both well used to wea- 
ther,) and blowing up the still hot peat embers, sat 
down close over them, at once to dry her other 
clothes, and to indulge the heavy thoughts that 
were pouring in upon her. 

Mick and Honor O'Keefe were, as she had said, 
the twin-children of an honest though very poor 
man, an Irish peasant, who after struggling 
through many difficulties, and hardly supporting 
the little ones left to his widowed charge by 
a wife he had loved deeply and passionately, had 
within the last year died of a fever, caught in 
rendering some of those acts of brotherly charity, 
so fipeely oflFered at all times by the Irish peasant 
to his suflFering neighbours. 

Since his death the twins had been left alone 
together, and had chiefly been supported by 
Honor's untiring industry, for Mick was but an 
idle, selfish lad ; and so long as he had enough to 
eat, he thought little of the wearisome toil and 
rigid self-denial which his sister bore without 
a murmur for his sake. 

Honor knew Mick was selfish, she knew he 
was idle, she knew how by his recklessness and 
disobedience he had often sorely grieved and 
wounded their father ; she rarely met with any 
kindness or sympathy from him; impatience, 
irritability, and oppression were his chief return 
for all her untiring tenderness and \o\e •, Wi&L ^^V 
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with all the beautifiil devotion of a woman's and 
a sister's hearty she loved him as unchangingly^ as 
devotedly as if he had done by her all she^ the 
weaker^ more dependent one^ had done for him. 
She worked for him^ spent her hardly-earned 
gains in ministering not only to his wants^ but to 
his luxuries; bore unmurmuring with his too 
frequent ill-temper and tyranny, his invariable 
selfishness, and inconsideration ; gave up every 
wish and will to him; watched through long 
nights which he spent with bad companions; 
prayed ceaselessly for him, never would listen 
to one word spoken against him by any one; 
defended him respectfully, even when their parish 
Priest censured him, and never gave up the fond 
hope that at last she should be rewarded by 
seeing him all her deep sister's love desired. It 
was a beautiful, true-hearted love indeed, — such 
as many a woman's heart treasures through long 
years of toil and weariness, carrying it at last un- 
changed to the grave, with its aching and yet 
fondly loved burden. 

Of late Honor's trouble had been aggravated. 
In addition to Mickys various doubtful ways, 
which filled her with care and anxiety, he had 
been inoculated with a growing taste for wander- 
ing ; several trips about the country he had already 
made, without telling his sister either where he 
was bound, or on what errand; and now, led by 
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some companions whose steadiness Honor sorely 
mistrusted, he was talking of going to England. 
London, he said, was a fine place for a boy of 
spirit, and it was there he would go, and do 
something better than drone over praties and 
bogs in the owld counthry. 

It was vainly that Honor remonstrated, though 
in truth she had learnt by experience to be wary 
in her remonstrances, and deal them out sparingly. 
The more she entreated Mick to stay at home, 
and take the advice of his wiser friends, the more 
resolute he was to go. Some hint dropped of 
Honor's accompanying him on his voluntary 
exile had roused a fit of violent irritation on the 
brother^s part ; and he had angrily exclaimed he 
would never be tied to any woman^s apron-strings, 
be she young or old. Conscious of her real su- 
periority to him, Mick was sensitively jealous of 
acknowledging it. 

The hint, however, had not been dropped by 
Honor herself. Although she had said that her 
brother only remained in the wide world for her 
to care for, it was not exactly so ; and there was 
yet a tie left which bound her closely to her 
native valley. Though only eighteen. Honor had 
seen her sun of hope go down already, and had 
for ever set aside the expectation, which God has 
made so sweet to a woman's heart, of becoming a 
wife and mother. At fourteen she ^^^^ Ax^%&?^ 
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betrothed to a lad several years her senior. Times 
were hard^ and both families poor; but they 
hoped for better times, and waited patiently for a 
bright future, which in their innocence of heart 
they believed in store for them. And so there 
was a brighter future than they recked of, but 
neither was it such as they recked of ; their future 
was beyond the grave, in the land where yearning 
hearts severed on earth, shall be knit anew in 
never ending union. The same year of fever 
which carried oflF Honoris father, prostrated the 
strong, vigorous youth of Dunstan Mahon, and 
Honor was a widow even before she was a wife. 

She had tended her betrothed husband 
through his brief and fatal sickness ; she had laid 
him in the grave, sparing all the suffering that 
could be spared to his aged mother; she had 
hidden and controlled her own swelling grief as 
far as possible, that the tender father, whose own 
heart bled for his child's sorrow, might not know 
all she endured ; she had once more gone through 
the same trying task of death, and closed his 
eyes, and still Honor did not sink. She still 
looked upwards for strength and support, and 
found it, bereaved and desolate as she seemed. 

There was a strong tie to the low green hillocks 
where her dead rested ; but it was not that which 
bound Honor to her home. She would speedily 
have overthrown any selfish obstacles which 
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oflFered to separate her from Mick. But Dunstan^ 
as lie lay on his dying bed^ had commended to 
her care, as to a daughter's, his aged, blind mother, 
and while old Cathleen Mahon lived, no tempta- 
tion could have induced Honor to forsake her. 

The old woman had refused the entreaties 
which Honor made that she would remove to 
their cabin ; but she dwelt hard by, and was de- 
pendent on her child (for as such she ever es- 
teemed the intended bride of her son) for all the 
care and enjoyment of her darkened life. A small 
sum left by Dunstan, and some relief from with- 
out, enabled Cathleen to live ; but it was Honor 
who economised and applied her little store, who 
managed everything for her, and tended her, 
and, above all, cheered the solitary, blind, child- 
less widow with' the sunshine of her pure, trusting, 
loving heart, and the music of her sweet, clear 
voice. While Dunstan^s mother needed a daugh- 
ter's care. Honor would not leave her, even for 
Mick's sake. 

She had no collision of duties, however, to 
undergo, for she well knew that her brother would 
be impatient of her society; and now, seeing 
how little hope there was of influencing him, she 
wisely resolved to cease the attempt, and try to 
rest in the assurance that God would hear her 
prayers, and not forget her wandering brother, 
even though, as she mournfully owned to herself^ 
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he too often forgot his God. There she sat on 
this dark, wet night, hour after hour, sometimes 
knitting for awhile, then dropping into a long, 
prayerful reverie ; and then listening anxiously, 
as she stood at the cabin door, and looked out 
into the darkness, expecting each moment to 
hear Mick's footsteps. He did not come, how- 
ever, and the next day the grievous tale of a deed 
of violence, committed in a neighbouring district, 
reached her ears. There had been two lives lost 
in the transaction ; and with a sickening heart 
Honor heard that the six men engaged in the 
deadly deed were all taken. She fancied the nar- 
rator (a garrulous neighbour from the village) 
was preparing her to hear more, and could hardly 
muster up voice to ask who they were. 

Six names were repeated, and Honor's heart 
beat quick ; Mick's was not among them. Two 
were his friends and companions, however, and 
the man wound up his story by saying, "It^s 
about lucky for your gossoon of a brother, I 
reckon, that heM left the counthry before this 
spree, or it's in it he'd have been for sartain sure. 
But he was off, I suppose, before, and so all folks 
says.'^ 

Honor was silent. What made people say so ? 
She knew that Mick had indeed left home in 
time to have been a sharer in the crime com- 
mitted, but not soon enough to have been alto- 
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gether beyond the risk of participation, and her 
mind misgave her strangely. The next three 
months were spent in bitter agony. When all 
the details of the horrid deed were searched into, 
it appeared that others had probably been con- 
cerned in it besides the prisoners ; and the total 
disappearance of Mick caused much suspicion to 
rest upon him among his neighbours, although 
there was no sufficient reason to induce any 
search after him by the law. Two of the un- 
happy prisoners were sentenced to death, the rest 
to transportation ; and Honor shuddered as the 
thought perpetually crossed her aching brain, — 
might not the twin brother, in whose veins flowed 
the same life-blood as her own, have been 
amenable to the same dreadful sentence ? 

She never breathed a syllable of her bitter 
thoughts, except to Mr. Dermot, the Priest; not 
even to her old friend Cathleen; and with in- 
stinctive delicacy and tenderness, all the neigh- 
bours carefully avoided saying a word that might 
wound the strong, yet gentle, heart of one every- 
body respected and loved. 

Some time passed by, and still nothing was 
heard of Mick. Honor continued in her daily 
task, tending old Cathleen Mahon with the 
fondest, most dutiful care, and out of her little 
earnings hoarding by every penny that she could 
spare upon her own bare support. W\v8^ \vKt 
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object in this economy might be, she said 
not. 

Meanwhile she mingled less than ever among 
the neighbours, seldom speaking to any one 
except the good old Priest and Catbleen ; her 
face had lost its freshness, and double thought 
seemed concentrated in her deep eyes, and lined 
mouth — youth and beauty were passing away 
almost before they had reached their height — 
Honor was a woman, and a sad one too. At last 
old Cathleen felt that her feeble thread of life 
was nearly spun, her little lamp well-nigh 
quenched; then, and not till then, did she by 
question or hint intrude upon Honor's hidden 
mind. The old woman lay upon her little bed 
by the hearth, whence she knew she would never 
rise again; and one evening she called Honor 
to her. 

"Kneel down by me, asthore, kneel down,^^ 
the feeble voice said, " and let me feel yere face. 
Eh ! but it's thin and dwined. There's big 
hollows here, where wan o' yere years should 
have soft roun' flesh, an' there's lines — lines that 
says the same to me o^ sorrow an' woe, as yere 
pleading sorrowfu' voice that oft spakes as tho' 
tears was rinnin in it. An' tears there is, 
machree," she added tenderly, as some hot scald- 
ing drops fell from the girl's eyes upon the 
trembling withered hand that was still passing 
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lightly, though searchingly, over the wan un- 
resisting face before her. 

"Tears, mother dear — yes — many a tear/' 
Honor answered after a brief pause, "but not 
bitter tears, mother. It's all God^s will, and it's 
contint I'll ever be, by His grace." 

"I know ye will — ye're a good an' a holy 
child," Cathleen answered, her own voice quiver- 
ing with emotion. "An' He will niver forsake 
ye. But Honor — my own Honoreen — ^tell me, 
for ye know it's no inquisitiveness bids me ax ye, 
what are ye minding to do when ye've ended 
yere lovin' task to me an' Dunstan, and have laid 
these owld bones alongside o' their foregones ?" 

Honor was silent for a moment or two, and 
then replied, 

"I shall voyage over to England, and seek him 
out." 

"I thowt as much," was Cathleen's brief 
answer. " But Honoreen," she continued, after a 
few minutes, during which both seemed lost in 
thought, " have ye considered all things well ? 
Have ye means and knowledge ? for courage and 
perseverance ye have enow, I'm well aware." 

" As for means," Honor answered, " I've been 
puttin' by some little this two year, and it's no so 
very much I'll need. It's into service I can go 
when I gets to big London, and yet be seeking 
him out ; and as for knowledge, why God will 
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guide me, and shure there's no place whare I 
won^t find some one to help and counsel a 
friendless girl. Don't be afraid for me, mother 
dear. 1^11 never be forsaken/^ 

Cathleen's answer was a long silent embrace ; 
she felt as though it would be almost presump- 
tuous to ofifer advice to Honor, whom she looked 
upon as far superior in all things to herself. 

" Ye do not brieve him guilty V she inquired 
at last, in a faltering tone. 

Honor looked as earnestly at the blind woman 
as if her darkened eyes could read all her own 
said. 

" I do not know," she said at last in a low 
choking . voice. " If I could be quite sartain, 
'twould lighten my load more than I can tell. 
It was not the son of our father that should have 
shed blood, or robbed the poor man ; but young 

spirits are lightly misguided, and ; and Pd 

fain hear from his own lips that he had no part 
nor parcel in it. Why has he never telled me 
so?^^ 

Within three days from the time of this con- 
versation old Cathleen ended her earthly night, 
and was duly followed to the grave by her darling 
Honoreen. Two days after the funeral the girl 
set out on her solitary journey, unguided, unad- 
vised, unprotected, save by the surest Guide, the 
truest Counsellor, the best Protector — that God 
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Whose child she truly was, in deed and hearty 
as well as in name. 

The long footsore journey to Dublin, cheered 
on however by the kindly words and actions 
of her warmhearted country people, always ready 
to cheer the path of a solitary wanderer; the 
stormy voyage, and the bewildering arrival in 
that strange busy loneliness to the wanderer — 
Liverpool ; the yet more bewildering journey 
by a cheap train to London — all these are adven- 
tures of too daily occurrence to need much com- 
ment. 

Honor had no letter of recommendation, she 
knew not one living being in London ; but when 
she appeared before a Priest of her own country, 
and in a few words told the more important facts 
of her history^ and simply asked his assistance in 
finding her a situation, however humble; the 
truthfulness of her countenance and the straight- 
forward honesty of all her answers to his queries, 
satisfied him at once, and for a little while he 
placed her in the house of a lady he knew, who 
was always ready to forward any schemes of 
benevolence he might have in hand. 

She was shortly placed as maid-of-all-work in 
a small tradesman's family, and, as might be an- 
ticipated, found herself in an uneasy and careful 
position. However, she worked indefatigably, 
and her mistress was fain to own that, although 
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Irish^ Honor knew how to do a day's work. 
But in the midst of all her toil, the great aim was 
never forgotten. By every possible channel of 
inquiry, Honor was seeking to trace out her lost 
brother. Many a time she slipped first out of 
chapel, and stood at the door, scanning every 
countenance that passed her, hoping to find the 
well-known features. Many a poor beggar or 
hawker did she question ; many an hour in the 
brief night of rest, spared from her labours, did 
she lie pondering over fresh sources of inquiry, 
but still all in vain. Honor persevered bravely, 
however ; and if ever a thought of despondency 
came over her, she rejected it, as almost a sin 
against the God in Whom she confided so deeply, 
so thoroughly. 

After a time her employers became bankrupt, 
and with the loss of her pitiful wages. Honor was 
again on the wide world. Her good friend the 
Priest likewise had been removed ; and his suc- 
cessor, whose heart was less benevolent, and his 
suspicions keener, declared he had been so often 
taken in of late, that he could not undertake to 
do much for her. There were so many servants 
seeking places too, that it was not easy for a 
friendless girl like Honor to succeed ; but at last 
she did find a situation, which, though by no 
means one she would have chosen, it seemed 
prudent to accept. 
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If she had been over- worked before, it was far 
worse now ; and day by day her health sunk under 
the perpetual strain which both mind and body 
were enduring. Symptoms which foretold serious 
evil showed themselves. Honor lost all appetite, 
a burning thirst distracted her, and wasted her 
little strength with its wearing fever; and the 
slightest exertion brought on such a violent pain 
in her side, as almost to prevent the possibility of 
exertion. 

Her unfeeling mistress soon intimated that 
this would not do. Her house was no infirmary 
indeed ; and if Honor was going to be a fine lady 
and be sick, she had better go and die elsewhere. 
Failing alike in bodily powers, and in her long- 
supported hopes. Honor feebly asked where ? 
" Nay, that was her own business ; anywhere she 
liked except there!^ And shortly the poor girl 
was turned into the streets, without a sixpence 
left in the world, or a friend to turn to. But 
still her prayer was, "0, if I might yet but 
find him, and hear that he was guiltless before 
I die V' 

She had heard that there were hospitals, where 
the sick were kindly tended and cared for ; and 
to some such refuge her thoughts now turned. 
But as she wandered about feebly inquiring, no 
one seemed able or willing to assist her ; and at 
last she sunk down exhausted on a door step, and 
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faint with sufferings^ both mental and bodily, fell 
into a sort of heavy slumber. 

She was not far (though unconscious of the 
fact) from one of the large London hospitals, and 
within a short time was perceived by one of its 
medical officers, whose practised eye instantly 
recognised real illness and distress, as distin- 
guished from the innumerable well got up cases 
of fictitious woe, which it is to be feared too often 
steel the hearts of those who would gladly give, 
did they not believe that their alms would be 
rather encouraging vice, than relieving real 
necessity. 

She was carried into the hospital, almost un- 
conscious, — quite too much exhausted to offer 
any resistance. They undressed her, and laid 
her in a clean, warm bed ; and once her large 
blue ey^s opened to their full, and looked search- 
ingly into the face of the medical man who stood 
beside her, giving directions to the nurses. But 
the mild, kindly coimtenance quieted her, and 
the heavy eyes soon closed again. There she lay, 
not positively insensible, and yet quite unable to 
control or direct her thoughts. Faces and sounds, 
— scenes long, long past, and in health well- 
nigh forgotten, — now crowded upon her, and 
' poured, as in a continued, unresisted stream, 
through her passive brain. 

She heard again the sweet, clear voice of the 
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young mother^ who used to sing sweet ballads and 
hymns as she rocked her twin babies at her breast; 
and then it was she herself, one of those babies^ 
that was the mother^ and she clasped a little fairy 
form to her bosom^ and Dunstan was watching 
by^ his manly face beaming with dehght and 
pride. Then again Honor and Mick were two 
children^ playing by the stream at the foot of 
their father's cabin ; and the next moment they 
were standings scarce yet man and woman^ by 
that father's grave. Vague remembrances of 
some dreadful sin^ of Mick struggling in deadly 
pain^ of old Cathleen crying out for help^ and 
Honor^ now herself blind^ vainly striving to get 
to her^ succeeded ; and then total insensibiUty for 
a time drowned aU suffering, 



" You must try and be patient, little Mary ; I 
know it is very hard to bear, but God has sent 
this sickness, in order to make you more His own 
child, by teaching you to submit gently to His 
will; and you do want to be His child, and 
please Him, do you not ?'' 

It was a Httle girl from my parish, who had 
been brought to this hospital in a fit of sharp 
illness, and who was now feeling the we8£ick£»ft» ^1 
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confinement with all the acuteness of a restless^ 
childish disposition. 

" Yes, sir, I know. I do try to be good — I 
want to be good.^^ 

" And now you can best be good by bearing 
yonr sickness patiently. God sends you pain to 
bear, because He loves you. You know how He 
loves all His children, and yet see to how many 
He sends pain, in order that they may learn to 
lean on Him more and more.^^ 

" I think that's a child of His,'' the little girl 
sedd, pointing to a bed, which was only separated 
from her's by one unoccupied. '' She suffers 
so much pain, a great deal more than I do, but 
she never complains; and the nurses say she 
is so good, and yet they think she will die. I 
wonder whether she will ? I hope not. Do you 
know. Sir, she said she thought me so happy 
to have you to talk to. Perhaps if you told her 
some of the nice things you tell me, she would 
get better." 

This was my introduction to Honor O'Keefe; 
her keen ears soon discovered that little Mary 
was speaking of her; and the burning colour 
that rushed to her pale face, and the keen glance 
of those large sad eyes, made it only due that I 
should speak to her. Perhaps no want was at that 
moment so keenly felt as words of sympathy and 
kindness of a higher strain than what her at- 
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tentive nurses or fellow-suflFerers could afford^ and 
after some such words of consolation as were 
fitting from a Priest of God to a seemingly dying 
person, I left her. But another visit was eagerly 
claimed^ and before it was ended^ her history^ 
such as I have told it^ was confided to me^ with 
an earnest entreaty if it were possible even yet to 
make an efibrt and find her brother before she 
died. 

I was most deeply interested in her case^ and 
while few days passed without my visiting the 
hospital^ I was actively engaged with several 
valuable coadjutors in endeavouring to find some 
trace of the lost Mick. Such a research is one of 
no slight difficulty^ and as yet^ though a fortnight 
had passed by^ no satisfactory information had 
been obtained. Several O^Keefes had been found, 
but none proved to be the object of our quest. 

Much discouraged, I was one day proceeding 
towards the hospital, almost dreading to meet the 
eager inquiry which I well knew would be put up 
to me by those clear, and now unnaturally bright 
eyes, so full of query, though unaccompanied by 
any spoken interrogatory. As I passed a low 
public-house which was on my way, several per« 
sons rushed hastily out of it. The two first ran 
past me, but a young woman, not without some 
gentleness and attraction in her wan, squalid face 
and person, seized me by the coat, and exclaimed 
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earnestly^ " Spake to him ! 0, Sir, for the love 
o^ Heaven, spake to him, and bid him not rin 
into destruction I" 

The man, to whose arm she clung with the 
other hand, uttered a coarse oath as he endea- 
voured to shake her off. Something struck upon 
my ear as though familiar, even in that tone of 
profligacy and passion. 

'^Mick, Mick, darlint— my own Mick !^' the 
woman exclaimed beseechingly. 

I started, and suddenly looking into the man's 
countenance, traced, in spite of the ravages sick- 
ness and vice had made in both faces, the features 
of the brother who had once been rocked, an inno- 
cent infant, at the same breast with the dying 
Honor. 

" Michael O'Keefe,'' I said in a marked tone, 
" I know you. Come with me. There is one 
now lying on her death-bed, whose heart yet 
yearns over you, who, I fear, have been the prin- 
cipal cause of her death. Your sister, Honor, has 
sought you long in grief and weariness, and is 
now dying in a hospital.^' 

The man was utterly lost by this unexpected 
recognition — he seemed to lose all presence of 
mind or self-control ; and after staring me wildly 
in the face, burst into tears. 

His companions now came skulking back in 
hesitation and wonderment; they had spurred 
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Mick on to engaging in a prize fight^ and now 
came up to reclaim their prey. A policeman 
joined me^ and dispersed the idlers^ while I au- 
thoritatively bid Mick to follow me. In a short 
time I had him safe in a private room in the hos- 
pital^ where after a little while I left him^ and the 
young woman (who followed us, and who proved 
to be his wife,) while I proceeded to poor Honor. 

She had spent some hours in unusually severe 
pain, and now lay exhausted and motionless ; but 
her quick ear detected my step as I entered the 
ward, and the fever-bright eye looked up wistfully 
in my face. Something she evidently read there, 
for opening her parched lips with an effort, she 
asked, '' Will the Lord have mercy and grant my 
prayer before I die V 

I had intended to break the fact of my dis- 
covery to her gradually, fearing to try her too 
severely by the sudden announcement; but I 
soon saw that it would be worse to keep her 
in any suspense, and my only reply was, " He 
has had mercy. Honor, and has granted your 
prayer ; I have found your brother.^^ 

Honor did not speak ; her hands were clasped 
together almost convulsively, and for one instant 
a deep flush rose upon her pallid face; But 
it was gone directly, and she remained perfectly 
still, evidently seeking self-control and strength 
from God. At last she said in a low but very 
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steady voice, "Let me see him. Sir, as soon 
as may be ; there is much I should say to him, 
and my timers short now, very short." 

It was not the established hour for visitors, but 
I had no difficulty in obtaining permission to take 
Mick into his sister's ward. I had to wait some 
time, however, on his own account, for he was 
completely overpowered; and, weeping like a 
child, declared he could not bear to see her, that 
he had killed her, he knew he had, and it would 
break his heart to see her. His young wife, who 
seemed to be a gentle, broken-spirited girl, hung 
fondly about him, pouring out Irish terms of en- 
dearment, and beseeching him to ^'go to his 
shister and she dyin'.^' 

At last the violence of his grief abated, and I led 
him along, trembling from head to foot, and half 
inclined to turn back in a fresh paroxysm of tears 
every moment. But when once he caught sight 
of the pale wan face, and saw the clear deep eyes 
which rested on him with the same familiar 
glance of bygone years, all his fears and doubts 
were forgotten — he rushed forward, and in an- 
other instant the twin brother and sister were 
in each other's arms once more. 

I drew the little screen around to shelter their 
sacred tenderness from any rude gaze, and lead- 
ing little Katie, who was weeping for very sym- 
/>athj, to a room belonging to the sister of the 
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ward^ began to talk to her about her husband. 
It seemed that Mick had lived from hand to 
mouth in a very questionable way ever since his 
arrival in England; sometimes earning money, 
and then idling till it was consumed in drink. 
He had met Katie, an orphan girl, in a lodging- 
house, and they had now been married about 
six months. She said he would be dacent and 
good she thought, if there was ony body to keep 
an eye over him. He had sometimes talked of 
his sister, but always appeared ashamed to write 
to her, and say how he was living. 

'^ O if we could but live like dacent folk, and 
aim our own livin* V' Katie said earnestly. 

After a time the nurses said that Honor must 
not be allowed to talk any more, and I returned 
to her bedside. Mick was still kneeling there, 
his head laid upon her breast, and her arms 
round his neck. He had been weeping, and 
there were tear-drops still standing on her hollow 
cheeks, but her eyes were bright and joyful. 

'^I shall die in peace,'' she said, looking at 
me; ^Hhere's no blood upon his hand, and 
though he was misguided to go with them that 
robbed, he did not rob himself, and he strove to 
hinder them as did. Thanks be to Gk)D, Mick 
asthore.'' 

There was no reason to doubt O'Keefe's state- 
ment, that on the night of his departure from 
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home^ having joined a party of bad companions 
bent on what they called a spree, he found when 
fairly in with them, that downright plunder was 
their aim ; he had refused to take any share 
in this, '^ for love of Honoreen/' as he said ; and 
endeavoured, though ineffectually, to dissuade 
them. That, as might be expected, was im- 
possible, and before he could separate, the dread- 
ful deed was committed, for which the principal 
actors paid so fearful a penalty. Dreading the 
suspicion that must inevitably fall upon him, the 
young man instantly put in execution his pre- 
vious intention of escaping to England ; at first 
intending to write from Liverpool to his sister, 
but reading in the newspaper of the capture, 
and subsequently the trial and condemnation 
of his late companions, and dreading that sus- 
picion must rest on him also, he forbore to give 
any clue to his movements. Later when this 
alarm was past, a mingled drowning of affection 
in vice, and shame at that very vice, led him 
to persist in his silence, forgetful of the bitter 
sufferings in which he was involving that affec- 
tionate sister, whose deep love he never could 
for one moment doubt. 

The joy of seeing Mick, and the eager desire to 
see him restored to a life of respectability — if 
possible to his own home — seemed to give Honor 
fresh life; she made a very evident rally, and 
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both Mick and his wife were confident of her 
r«»very. 

'^ It was the happiness she was wantin V' Katie 
said one day^ as taken out of bed and placed in a 
large armchair by the fireside^ Honor sat looking 
bright and happy^ Mickys arms supporting her^ 
and Katie sitting at her feet^ resting her childish 
head on the new-found sister's lap. "It was 
only the happiness^ an' now she'll live and get 
strong an' well, and we'll all go over together to 
the owld counthry, and get back the owld cabin, 
and be so happy, O will not we, Honoreen sweet ?" 

Honor smiled a quiet yet bright smile at her 
little sister, and a tear-drop stood in her eyes, as 
Mick with impetuosity took up his wife's strain, 
and vividly recalled the valley of their native 
home, the stream and the old bridge, and the 
many other objects, each dear for their own or 
for never-to-be-forgotten association's sake. At 
last she looked up, and said quietly, " No, dar- 
lints, do not desave yourselves. If s you that 
will go home to the dear owld counthry and live 
beside our blithe stream, but before you go, ye'U 
lay me in my quiet English grave ; and it's only 
my prayers that'll go home with you again." 

Katie wept bitterly as she persisted that 
Honoreen could not, should not, die ; but Mick 
looked grave, and remained silent, for he half 
feared his sister spoke too truly. 
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So it was : a few days after that (it was the 
festival of the Guardian Angels) Honor, who had 
become rapidly weaker, was found at dawn of day 
lying in a gentle still slumber, her hands folded 
on her breast, looking very peaceful, very happy. 
But the nurses knew that she would probably 
never wake in this world, and they sent directly to 
me, and within an hour I arrived with Mick and 
Katie. 

Honor did just wake, at least she opened 
her eyes, and gave one little faint smile, as if 
she knew how we knelt and prayed beside her, 
together with the Priest who had tended her; 
and then it was hardly possible to say when 
the spirit parted from its earthly prison; but 
there was no wrench, no death-struggle — all was 
gentle and still. 



Mick and his little wife remained some time 
in London under the joint care of their Priest 
and myself, to whom they both seemed wannly 
attached; and at last they went back to the 
"owld counthry," where I have every reason 
to hope that Mick will persevere in his newly- 
begun course of steadiness and respectability. 
He is a sobered man, for through his life he 
will never cease to believe that he was the princi- 
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pal cause of Honor's death ; and indeed I believe 
long grief and search after him, were the im- 
mediate agents in producing the disease under 
which she sunk. 

Before leaving England, Katie was confined ; 
both she and Mick had determined that she was 
to have twins, a boy and girl, who were to be 
called Michael and Honor ; and both seemed to 
feel themselves almost wronged when only one 
little girl arrived. However she was baptized 
with the name of Honor, and as Katie said, 
'^ any how it was better than if she was a boy, 
and no Honoreen at all at all V 

They write to me occasionally, and I also have 
heard satisfactory reports through their clergy. 
'^ Farewell an' thank ye, sir,'' Mick's last letter 
ended, " An' may yere child niver want a friend 
in a strange counthry !" 




THE OLD HOUSE. 



** A heavy lot hadi he, most wretdied man, 
Who hres the List of all his family ! 
He looks aroimd him, and his eye discerns 
The hce of the stranger ; and his heart is sick. 
Man of the world, what canst thou do for him ? 
Wealth is a bnrdoi which he could not bear. 
Mirth a strange crime, the whidi he dare not act ; 
And generous wines no cordial to his soul. 
For wounds like his, Christ is the only cure. 
Gro preach to him of a world to come, 
Where friends shall meet and know each other's face ; 
Say less than this, and say it to the winds !" 

Charles Lamb. 
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THE OLD HOUSE. 




SIR, do you see ? they are pulling 
down the old house ! what a pity ! 
I thought they would have spared 
thaty whatever improvements, as 
they call them, are making V 

The person who addressed me was a very 
old and very poor woman, now fast bound by the 
infirmities of age, and the pains of disease, to her 
couch-like arm chair, from which, stationed close 
to the window, she could watch all that was 
passing outside, and thus occasionally divert the 
hours which continual pain and solitude made 
often wearisome, in spite of much patience and 
many good thoughts. 

The old house of which she spoke was exactly 
opposite that wherein old Nanny occupied a little 
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room ; it was at the comer of the street, and its 
high gables, deep oriels, and projecting balconies 
had a most ancient and (to our modem ideas) un- 
English look. Masons and carpenters were now 
busily employed in pulling it down. Half the 
front wall was already demolished, and huge 
beams propped up the masses of ponderous brick- 
work, beneath which the workmen seemed to 
prosecute their labours in considerable jeo- 
pardy. 

" I loved that old house,'^ Nanny said again, 
in a piteous voice ; " I have watched it so many a 
long year, and known, I should think, pretty 
well every queer bit of wood about it ! They 
could tell a power o' queer tales, could them old 
walls, if they'd got the gift of speech V 

I did not doubt it ; for though my acquaint- 
ance with the fast falling house in question was 
of a much briefer date than old Nanny's, several 
circumstances had fallen un.der my own notice 
which invested the quaint walls and massy blocks 
with considerable interest. I was almost as sorry 
as Nanny to see its downfall ; and as I sat and 
watched the noisy activity with which the work- 
people pursued their course of destruction, I fell 
into a musing fit, and half forgot that I was come 
to visit my old parishioner. 

But Nanny's whole mind was fixed upon the 
scene opposite, and whatever I said only elicited 
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some fresh remark upon that. After a while I 
took my leave, but the memory of the old house 
has often come back upon me. 

It was in the very beginning of my incumbency 
of the parish, within and on the very verge of 
which the old house stood, that one day, as I was 
passing by it, a woman came running hastily out. 
She beckoned me with her hand, exclaiming, 
'^You're wanted in here; please to come 
directly !'' 

To my inquiries for what I was wanted, I only 
received a repetition of the request, and there 
seemed no way of ascertaining the cause of my 
summons, except by obeying it. 

We entered a dark, low hall, entirely panelled 
with very old carved oak ; ascended a wide, hand- 
some staircase of like description, lighted by a 
long, narrow window, filled with stained glass, of 
quaint, arabesque patterns. There seemed no 
sign of any occupants in the house ; no sound 
met my ear. We mounted one flight of stairs 
after another, and each landing presented several 
doors, some of which, left ajar, appeared to open 
into dark, untenanted apartments. 

It was not till we reached the very top of the 
house that my conductress paused ; and opening 
a door which creaked gruffly on its hinges, intro- 
duced me at once into a large^ though rather low, 
room, which, like the rest of the hoxvafcy^^^ ^^- 
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tirely paneUed, and furnished with old carved 
oak. The chimney-piece was supported on pil- 
lars of the same. Some heavy bureaus and chests 
were placed against the walls. A large^ very old- 
fashioned clock ticked as loudly as that of a 
cathedral ; and on a sort of low easel in the oriel 
window stood two pictures^ both in handsome^ 
though heavy gilt frames. 

It seemed to me that both pictures represented 
the same person, — at least I traced a marked re- 
semblance between them ; the one, however, was 
the picture of life, the other of death. The right- 
hand picture was that of a young girl, some six- 
teen or seventeen years old, glowing with health 
and beauty, her blue eyes sparkling with life, and 
the fullest expression of happiness on her bright, 
sunny brow and lips. In one hand she held a 
string of pearls, as if about to decorate herself 
with them ; but she needed no decoration beyond 
that which the Hand of her Creator had abeady so 
lavishly bestowed upon her. 

Side by side with this lovely portrait was one 
also of a young girl, as it seemed to me the same, 
but lying in a bed, the bright hair drawn off her 
high, pale forehead, and a sorrowful shade, not of 
death only, but of bitter agony, tinging eyes, lips, 
and the whole of the wan, white face. 

Had that bright creature who sat for the first 
portrait indeed been the original of this exquisitely 
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mournful^ touching picture likewise ? or were they 
two twin sisters, one bom to life and gladness, 
the other, by some mysterious decree of Pro- 
vidence, given so early to drink out the very 
dregs of earth's bitterest, most saddening cup, as 
that gentle but agonised sufferer must have 
done? 

I had time to make all these observations, and 
muse upon the singular apartment in which I 
found myself; for the woman who introduced me 
had peremptorily pointed to a large oaken seat, 
whence I had full view of the pictures, whilst she 
herself retired behind a large folding screen, 
covered with faded tapestry, above which appeared 
the lofty tester of a bed, likewise in dark oak. 
The room was spacious, and I had no difficulty 
in not overhearing the whispered conversation 
which took place behind the screen, apparently 
between my conductress and some one occupying 
the concealed bed. At last the former emerged 
again, and, with the same taciturn dictation she 
had before displayed, signed to me to approach. 
I did so. There, in the large bed, lying on the 
whitest and finest sheets, propped by several 
pillows, lay the withered, shrunk, scarcely human 
form of a very old woman ; her thin grey hair 
smoothed under a cap of rich lace, seemingly the 
production of years long past ; and her shrivelled 
hands, scarcely more covered than those of a 
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skeleton^ folded upon her breast over a long tress 
of fair hair. 

" It was her's/' she muttered, and stared at 
me, as though wondering who I was. 

" She's right enough in her head/' the attend- 
ant said, seeing probably a suspicion expressed in 
my face that I was brought to visit an insane 
person. 

^'She never sees anybody, and has but one 
idea in her head ; but it's right enough for all 
that. She wants you to see her sign these 
papers, and sign them for her ; that's what she 
wants." 

After a little pause, during which the old 
woman eyed me fixedly and attentively, she 
began to tell me her history, in order to explain 
what the service required of me was. At first 
her voice was low and scarcely audible, but it 
grew stronger as she spoke, and her eyes, dimmed 
as they were with age, flashed keenly. She was 
an Italian by birth, she told me, but early domes- 
ticated in England with her father, a wealthy 
merchant. In his house was a young fellow- 
countryman, to whom she became wannly at- 
tached, and was ready for his sake to brave all 
things. He was well bom, but poor, and an 
exile. Such a connexion little pleased the am- 
bitious father, who dazzled by an alliance pro- 
posed by a young Englishman of rank and for- 
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tune^ spared no efforts to persuade his beautiful 
Giuditta to forsake her Italian betrothed, and 
assume the position which he said she would 
grace so well. 

Giuditta was at last induced to consent : she 
became the Englishman's wife, she bore him one 
child, — a lovely, fair-haired girl, — and then 
passion, unrestrained by a higher principle, 
triumphing over everything, she forgot duty and 
ambition, reputation and the world's esteem, and 
more than all, the tenderness of a mother's love, 
and forsook her husband and her innocent un- 
conscious infant. If remorse did not pierce the 
unhappy woman's heart when she did the deed 
and left her home, many a bitter pang had it 
caused her during a long life of almost ceaseless 
agony ; and even now, when seventy-four years 
had elapsed, the low shriek of repressed wretched- 
ness with which she uttered the words, '^ I left 
HEK 1" ring yet in my ears. Her misery came 
heavily upon her within a very short time, and 
then she appealed longingly and humbly to see 
her child. But to that the husband would not 
consent. He was kind, forgiving, offered to 
comply with any other wishes Giuditta might 
express; but he steadily refused either to see 
her himself, or to permit any intercourse between 
herself and her child. 

In sorrow and sadness, but apparently un- 
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tonclied by the godly repentance whicli woiketb 
salvation^ the nnfortimate Ginditta retained to 
her fiither's house^ where she remained during 
many years, stiU burning with indignation to- 
wards her hnsband, for denying her the only 
boon she cared to receiye, and still desiring more 
and more ardently to see her child. On all other 
points her natural pride remained undiminished ; 
bat to obtain this one object, Giaditta woold 
haye sabmitted to any hamiliation, any degrada- 
tion, howeyer bitter. She had sinned grievously 
against her child, but that child was bitterly 
avenged by the agonies which devoured her 
mother's heart. 

Tears passed on, and Giuditta knew that her 
Florence, (so the little one had been called in 
memory of her mother's native land,) was no 
longer the bright baby child; she was now a 
lovely being, half girl, half woman, of seventeen. 
The banished mother greedily drank in her 
praises from many a speaker, who little guessed 
why the dark Italian lady listened with so atten- 
tive an ear to the enraptured lands bestowed on 
the fair English girl. At last the attendant who 
waited on Giuditta obtained a sight of Florence, 
and her enthusiastic report kindled in her mis- 
tress's mind an xmconquerable resolution to see 
her daughter in defiance of all that could be 
devised by the father in hindrance. 
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''I wrote to him/* she said^ ''I claimed it 
fiercely as my right, at least once to see my own 
child; the child whom I worshipped, ay, as an 
idol ; and then I humbled myself, and besought 
him in pity and mercy to a broken-hearted 
mother not to deny me the sight of my Florence. 
I would have laid in the dust at his feet to 
win that boon I 

" He was cruel in his mercies indeed ! He re- 
plied, still refusing what I craved, telling me 
' that his daughter knew nothing of her mother, 
or that mother's history, believing her to be long 
since dead ; and asking whether, if I truly loved 
her, I would desire to wound her pure, sensitive, 
loving heart with the grievous tale which she 
must learn at the same moment she learnt that 
her mother was not really dead, only dead 
to her. He did not wish needlessly to aggra- 
vate my suffering,' he added, 'and he there- 
fore sent me a likeness, lately taken of his 
daughter.' 

" He never called her mine, 

" There it stands, that likeness — you see it — 
that calm, yet joyous, sunny face, all glowing 
with health and happiness ; more pure and more 
precious than the costly pearls she held. look 
at it, look at it ! What mother's heart would not 
yearn over such a child ? 

" It nearly maddened me. Hours long I knelt 
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before that picture, and covered each lovely 
feature with burning kisses, and called upon the 
bright vision to forgive her miserable mother. 
Tet there it remained, still smiling, still radiant, 
and unmoved. Then I reproached it — I asked 
her how she could smile thus, and look so glad 
when her mother was quivering in agony before 
her ? But I remembered that the glowing like- 
ness and the lovely original were alike uncon- 
scious of that mother's misery, nay, of her very 
existence. Then I was stung to the heart more 
than ever, and I vowed by every passion that ever 
kindled the heart of woman that I would see my 
child, and that she should know that she had 
a mother, and own that mother. 

^^ I watched my opportimity. In her father's 
absence I effected my entrance into his house 
under some false excuse — I was admitted to her 
presence — I was shown, a trembling stranger 
before my own daughter. There she stood in 
a window, joyously examining a trinket of some 
sort which her father had just sent her. It 
was the picture animated — there was precisely 
the same expression of pure, almost childish joy 
— the same bright kindling in her eyes. 0, 
surely no mortal ever was more perfect in her 
loveliness, than my Florence, my own bright 
Florence ! 

" How can I tell you what followed ? how in 
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a perfect delirium of bitterness and misery I 
poured out the whole of my dreadful history, 
and told the gentle being before me that I was 
her mother — the mother she believed dead ! 
Would I had indeed been dead ! 0, her troubled 
surprise, and then the kindling of a ehild^s in- 
stinct towards the mother that gave it life ; and 
her bewilderment; and at last, overcome by so 
many new and struggling emotions, her total 
insensibility 1 

''There she lay, and I casped her to my 
bosom, and poured out those torrents of caresses 
which before I could only bestow upon the cold 
inanimate picture. She, too, was inanimate now, 
but not cold; there was the quick life-blood 
stirring in that passive silent form ; and it was 
my own. O, that moment was exquisitely sweet, 
exquisitely bitter !" 

And the old woman wrung her withered hands 
with all the energy left in her nearly exhausted 
frame. With a choking voice she continued, 

" It did not last long. He returned, (her father 
I mean,) and at once saw it all ; but I did not heed 
him — I heeded nothing then but my child. He 
cast one look of intense and bitter reproach upon 
me, as he slowly said, 'You have killed her/ 
That was all : but it was true. O, those words 
have been written in letters of fire upon my brain 
ever since ! ' You have killed her !' Why did 
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he not kill me? it would have been a tender 
mercy ! 

'' I hardly know what followed. They carried 
her away^ and I went back home. I longed to 
go again^ but I dared not; I sat waiting and 
tremblings and expecting — ^but for several weeks 
nothing concerning Florence reached me. At 
last a letter arrived from her father. It merely 
said^ 'You persisted in seeing her once — come 
and see her now.^ 

'' I went, not knowing what was coming upon 
me. I went, hardly able to crawl into the room 
to which they led me. There she lay — ^my child, 
my beautiful Florence, beautiful still, but with the 
beauty of death ; her joyous smile gone, and the 
anguish of a broken heart pressing heavy on her 
brow. The knowledge of her mother's life had 
caused her death. From the day she knew that 
her mother was not dead, save to her and to good- 
ness, and purity, she hung her head like a blighted 
flower, and drooped and faded away, silently but 
surely. She never said a word, never mentioned 
my name, never told where her pain lay, never 
asked for a remedy ; she knew her own complaint 
— she knew her heart was broken, and that 
no mortal skill could heal it. 

'^ It was no tender feeling of compassion that 
made him summon me now to a last look at 
my child — it was revenge, cruel revenge, that 
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I might behold my own work^ and see what 
I had done — see how I had destroyed the very 
principle of life in that being for whom I would 
so gladly have died. She was not able to speak 
then^ but she could just reach out one white 
wasted hand to me^ as if to say she forgave me^ 
and then /^ 

The unhappy woman could not proceed with 
her tale, low sobs of anguish which seemed likely 
to extinguish her lingering existence, completed 
the narration; and her attendant had to ad- 
minister some restoratives before anything further 
could be attended to. 

The remaining facts, or at least some part of 
them, I learnt from her imcommunicative attend- 
ant. A long illness, lasting, in its first danger, 
some months — in its efiect upon the overwrought 
brain, through many years, had come upon the 
unhappy mother after her child was dead. Her 
mind seemed to be gone for ever, and no means 
of recalling it had succeeded, until the medical 
man in attendance suggested that a picture, 
hitherto carefully concealed from her, should be 
introduced into her presence. 

It was a likeness which the father, in his bitter 
grief, caused to be taken of his dying child ; and 
which, when leaving England for ever, he had 
sent as a last reproach to the unhappy mother 
who had, as he considered, killed his dau^htex^ 
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It was now brought into her presence, together 
with the previous portrait, representing Florence 
in all her unscathed bloom and gladness. The 
experiment was a severe one, but it succeeded. 
Dim consciousness began to steal over the pa- 
tient's vague, wandering thoughts ; they appeared 
to be gradually assuming definite form, until at 
last the whole truth came back upon her, and 
another fit of all but mortal illness again shook 
her bodily health to its very quick. But she re- 
covered, and this time with an unclouded mind ; 
if unclouded that mind may be called, which, 
laden with a mighty load of sin and sorrow, 
knows not where alone to turn for cleansing and 
relief; seeks not that repentance, that pardon, 
which only can give alleviation to the festering, 
burning wounds of guilt. 

From that time, however, her life had been 
peculiar. During her long illness, she had lost 
her father, whose great wealth was now all her 
own ; and having no longer any object of inte- 
rest or affection on earth, she had retired, with 
two servants only, to this curious old house, over 
which some tradition of guilt and terror hung, 
and which, in its deserted gloominess, seemed to 
her a fitting place to spend the remainder of her 
dreary existence, on which no gleam of hope 
seemed destined ever to beam. 

She was entirely unknown in this neighbour- 
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hood^ and the general impression was that a mad 
woman lived in the old, otherwise deserted house ; 
and this idea was confirmed by the fact, that from 
the first day she came within its dark walls, 6iu- 
ditta had never re-crossed the threshold. She 
inhabited only the upper floor of the house, and 
the greater part of each year was spent in intense 
bodily suflferings, which left her during their 
intervals shattered and exhausted. The two pic- 
tures of her child, living and dying, were con- 
tinually before her eyes ; ever renewing her 
heart's bitterness, and wringing fresh anguish 
from her tortured brain. 

Her life had been prolonged beyond the ordi- 
nary limits, but now death was obviously at 
hand ; and before dying, she wished to consign 
all her property (a small provision for her two 
servants excepted) to a large public charity in 
her native country. It was in order to witness 
this conveyance that I had been so strangely 
summoned ; and a physician, whose respectability 
was well known to me, was introduced, to certify 
that the dying woman was in a competent state 
of mind to execute her will. 

I alluded to matters of higher moment. I re- 
minded them that my calling was not coRcemed 
with mere worldly matters. I spoke of the 
errand of a Priest, — of penitence, never to be left 
untaught by God's ambassadors even at the last 
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hoTir^ — of judgment to come, and the utter im- 
possibility of atoning for past sin by any, the most 
overflowing gifts of charity, — ^repentance, appeal 
to God's mercy in the Atoning Blood of Christ 
alone could be the sinner's hope. But my words 
were cut short : not even at the last hour was 
repentance to be preached to the unhappy woman. 
She utterly refused to hearken, and I was all but 
turned out of the house. 

" Too late ! too late !" was her only cry ; and 
the attendant sullenly asked, '^What is the 
use of talking to her of repentance? She can 
get nothing from all those preaching ways 
now V' 

The two ensuing days I called at the door, but 
was refused admittance ; and on the third I was 
told that the unhappy being was gone from this 
world, unsoothed, unabsolved, unblessed. 

From that time to this I had never passed the 
old house without a shudder. I judged her not ; 
I abandoned her to God's Infinite Mercy ; but it 
was a harrowing, saddening remembrance, — a 
weight that for long did not pass away from my 
mind. 

Where the servants went, or what became of 
them, I know not. To this day no further par- 
ticular of the tragic tale has reached my ears. 
Only the faint outline, gathered in that one 
painful visit, remains. Why the dying woman 
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told me that much^ I can scarcely tell ; probably 
through nature's impulse, to seek some alleviation 
of its woe by imparting it to others. But so it 
was ; and now the old house is gone, and all out- 
ward record of the unhappy Giuditta vanished. 
Would the record of her sins might be equally 
blotted out from before her God. 
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** I made a posy, while the day ran by : 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie 

My life within this band ! 
But time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away, 

And withered in my hand. 
My hand was next to them, and then my heart ; 
I took, without more thinking, in good part 

Time's gentle admonition. 

Farewell, dear flowers ! sweetly your time 

Ye spent." 

George Herbert. 
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WAS travelling through a remote part 
of the country, when accidental circum- 
stances detained me in a quiet little 
village called EUerton for a night. It 
had no very striking characteristic beyond the 
wont of our pleasant neat English villages. There 
was no remarkable scenery around ; but the deli- 
cious shade of the surrounding woods, and the 
clear stream which flowed through soft green 
meadows, were grateful objects in a sultry June ; 
whilst the deep tone of the Church bell, calling 
all within hearing to worship within the House of 
God, gave a sense of home and fellowship to one 
like myself, a solitary stranger. Wherever that 
House is, (and, thanks be to God, such are abun- 
dant throughout our land,) the wanderer knows 
he has a home; knows that there he will hear a 
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language familiar to his ear as the sweet voice of 
the mother who bare him ; knows that there he 
will meet brethren, and with them gather around 
One Whom, with them, we call " que Father/^ 
The Church at EUerton was old, and though 
small, very beautiful. All the arrangements, 
both within and without, appeared to be made 
with the utmost attention to reverence and edi- 
fication ; and all around furthered instead of hin- 
dering the mind from rising to Him Who dwells 
indeed in the heaven of heavens, and yet is ever 
present where two or three lowly worshippers are 
gathered together to seek Him. The evening of my 
arrival found me kneeling, together with a smaU 
congregation, in the little Church. The service 
was at the late hour of eight o^clock, probably 
in order to facilitate the attendance of those em- 
ployed in out-door labours ; and after the second 
lesson, one of the officiating Priests went into the 
pulpit, and for about a quarter of an hour addressed 
his people. It was Midsummer's Eve, the Eve of 
S. John Baptist, and on the coming feast such as 
were meet (that is, not those who judged themselves 
to be meet, but who sought, through repentance 
and faith, to become increasingly so) were bidden 
to the Altar, there to feed upon the most Blessed 
Sacrament of Christ's Body and Blood. The 
preacher read aloud those wonderful words of pro- 
phecy appointed as the next day's epistle, "Comfort 
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ye, comfort ye My people, saith your God. . . . 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her 
iniquity is pardoned ; for she hath received of the 
LoRD^s Hand double for all her sins. . . . Every 
valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low : and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places plain.^^ 

What was spoken in explanation was simple 
and practical, pointing to the mysteries of the 
Altar as the best, the chiefest comfort offered by 
God to His people, — the only unmixed source of 
comfort here on earth ; yet warning the listeners 
that the prophet was not bidden to ^' speak com- 
fortably " unto the guilty city until her warfare 
was accomplished, her iniquity pardoned, and her 
punishment borne in patient lowliness. " Is your 
warfare accomplished, my brethren V^ he asked, — 
''that strong warfare which you vowed at the font 
to maintain, against all the temptations and sins 
by which the devil, the world, and the flesh are ever 
seeking to hinder you from receiving ' comfort V 
Accomplished it can never be until you are laid 
meekly at the foot of the Cross, with no will but 
GoD^s ; and then accomplished, not in yourselves, 
but in the strength of Him at Whose Feet you lie. 
Is your iniquity pardoned ? Have you, in peni- 
tence, deep, heart-searching penitence, sought to 
be loosed from the bands of your sins, and listened 
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widi lovty joj to die wdcaoMt v«ds, 'Go in 
peaecy diy ms are to r ^itn diee.' Hsfe joa 
jwrtjcndj rceeifed at die Lokd's Hand wliatefcr 
He, in His All-aeeing Macy, knev wdl how to 
Isjr i^on yon ? — it may be bobow, aadncas, deao- 
latioii, kHielineaa; de^Mooted, shaip, pereins 
anguish of mind or body. Hmwe joa saidy ' It is 
die Lomn^ let Him do as seemeth Him good,' and 
dieerfbDy giren yooiadf up, till your hig^ phiees 
wheran ye loved to dweD, — the hig^ plaees of 
yom- pride, your selMove, your 8elf.8eekin&— 
were made low; till your crooked and dark ways, 
which were leading yon hr from God, woe pain- 
fully, bat sorely, made straight by the ginding ci 
His strong but loving Hand; and die rongh- 
nesses tmder which you concealed treacherous 
and dearly-prized sins were made plain, — plain 
and open in the sight of Angels, and of EUm 
Who is of purer Eyes than to behold iniquity ? 
My brethren, has such been your preparation for 
that most Blessed Mystery, the very Sacrament 
of Christ's Body and Bloody which to-morrow 
we offer in His Name to those who^ by such 
means^ would approach it ? If so, draw near 
with faith, nothing doubting that He will indeed 
be present on that gracious altar, and that yon 
shall cat and drink His very Body and Blood, by 
which your souls shall live even unto life eternal, 
if not, — ^if you are but half way in your 
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warfare, and are not striving to accomplish it, to 
bring the weary strife to an end, and say ' It is 
finished,' — if the golden keys, ever stretched out, 
have been for you stretched out in vain, and the 
sins of your proud, rebellious heart are still un- 
pardoned, — if you have not meekly bowed to 
receive the chastening of the Lord, counting 
even ' double ' as less than you deserve, then come 
not hither as yet; come not to this gracious altar 
to seek comfort, which is only promised by God 
to those He vouchsafes to call ' My people,' and 
assuredly they are not wilftJ sinners. Seek not 
to cry peace, where there is no peace ; rather let 
your commemoration of the preacher of repent- 
ance be in following his earnest cry, which sounds 
to us now not less clearly than in the wilderness 
of old, ^Repent ye.' Repent ye, then, my 
brethren, as he bids you, confessing your sins, 
and that because the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand; at hand to each of us, as surely as to all 
those multitudes who went out to the Baptist, 
and who have long, long since, with their chil- 
dren and their children's children, proved for 
eternity whether their repentance was sincere, 
their warfare accomplished, their iniquity par- 
doned. And may He, Who Alone can forgive 
sins, forgive ours, and give us that comfort, that 
peace, which no man taketh away, which nothing 
can change or shake ; even His Peace/' 
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They were solemn words, and solemnly spoken^ 
as by one who spoke not as the hireling who 
cares not for the flock, but as the watchful and 
earnest shepherd, who has ever before him the 
Good Shepherd for his example and model. The 
little congregation hearkened with apparent deep 
attention; there were upturned faces and fixed 
eyes, which, so far as the outward show went, 
seemed to promise that the preacher's words did 
not fall upon ears that would not profit. But 
though we can judge of the external attention 
paid to our words by our people, the inward man 
He Alone could read. Whose message they received 
through His appointed Priest. 

When the service was ended, and the greater 
part of the congregation dispersed, some few re- 
mained behind to assist in the adornment of the 
Church with flowers and wreaths for the coming 
festival, the Priests apparently superintending. 
I felt unwilling to leave the sacred precincts ; yet, 
as a stranger, I did not wish to intrude upon 
those occupied within, but I took my seat in the 
ample porch, whence I could watch at once the 
calm, pure moon as she rose above the brush- 
wood near, and the fainter twinkling lights, now 
needed by the skilful hands which busily, yet 
quietly, wreathed their sweet treasures around 
pillar and arch, lettem and pulpit, font and altar. 
All was done gently, and with reverence, not with 
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talking or laughing, but as though the sanctity 
of GoD^s House still remained, even when the 
service had terminated. 

But I was not the only spectator. Just with- 
out the porch, apparently not observing me, an 
old man sat upon a tombstone ; I could not dis- 
tinguish his features clearly, for they were shaded 
by a broad-brimmed hat, but I could see that he 
was bent with age, and long white hair fell about 
his face, as he leant his chin upon his large stick. 
His companion was easier to examine, as he stood 
before the old man with the full light of the 
moon upon his face; and it was a face which 
needed not to turn from the searching light of 
purity. 

It was a young, very young face, telling of not 
more than nine or ten summers ; but there was 
an expression of calm thoughtfulness in it, — in 
its clear eyes, so fixedly raised upwards, — in the 
wide forehead, surrounded with fair clustering 
hair, — and in the -fine, now half-parted lips, 
which indicated to my fancy that those few years 
had been more richly blessed than childhood's 
years in common are. 

The little boy stood leaning against the pe- 
destal of a monumental cross, gazing upward, 
whilst the old man's eyes were downcast. It 
was a beautiful picture, and I felt there must be 
a meaning to it which might be as good a sermon 
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as the preacher's. Presently the little boy spoke. 
" Grandfather/' he said, (and the gentle voice 
was in keeping with the countenance,) " I won- 
der whether little children went out to S. John 
the Baptist, and whether he received them too ? 
I should think he did, shouldn't you ? I won- 
der whether they'' (and he pointed to the Church) 
'' would receive little children now ? I should so 
like to go and get that great blessing we have 
just heard about. Do you think, grandfather, 
that I might ?" 

The old man did not seem quite to understand, 
and the little boy went on, clasping his arms 
round the stone cross as he spoke in his 
eagerness, and looking up earnestly both at 
his grandfather and at the bright moon — "I 
mean to go to the Holy Altar, and be made one 
with Christ, and receive His Body and Blood, 
and so never, never again be separated from Him ! 
O, grandfather, what a thing that would be ! 
it makes me long so to grow older — it seems 
to me the only thing worth getting old for — isn't 
it, grandfather ?" 

^' I don't know, dear, very like it may be," 
the old man said hesitatingly, and he drooped his 
head still lower, 

" But you must know, grandfather," the boy 
persisted, " because you know you are old, and 
for many, many years you must have been old 
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enough — isn't it the greatest blessing this life 
has V 

I saw what the answer (if any) must be, and I 
felt keenly for the wound that must light on the 
child's heart when the old man answered after 
a pause, and with a tone (as I fancied) of regret 
and shame, '^ I really cannot say, laddie, I never 
tried/' 

" Never tried !" the boy exclaimed, " O, grand- 
father, I thought every one who loved God, and 
wanted to love Him better, and to know the way 
to Heaven, went to His Holy Altar 1 Surely 
you might have gone, mightn't you ? You say 
you've had a great many troubles, did you never 
try to get comfort for them?" There was no 
answer ; and in a moment the boy went on, '' I 
think it would break my heart to think I had 
to wait till I was as old as you before I could be 
one with Christ, and how should I ever know 
that I should live to be so old ? I don't think I 
could bear it !" and some tears on which the 
Angels might smile, trickled down the young 
fair face. I thought the old man seemed agi- 
tated, he could scarcely fail to be moved by 
the unconscious teaching of his little grandson ; 
but he did not speak ; and as some of those occu- 
pied within the Church began to leave it, the two 
left their place and slowly moved away. My own 
heart was filled with thought, and perhaps I never 
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prayed more fervently for the grace of a child- 
like spirit^ such as shall inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The next morning the Blessed Sacrament was 
administered early, before the hour of matins, 
and as I knelt before the Altar, I could not help 
asking whether I desired and longed after 
that Precious Food with as pure, as loving a 
heart, and as unfeigned faith as that little one, 
who saw no higher aim in life, than there to 
kneel and thus to feed. Visionary, enthusiastic 
his hopes would by some be called — but are they 
so ? Will not a day come, and that no distant 
one, when the life that has had such an aim shall 
be pronounced blessed, and those less pure weep 
with bitter tears over their mixed, earthly aims 
and motives ? To be one with Christ ! Will 
any deliberately say that his worldly ends, how- 
ever great, however magnanimous, however noble, 
are to be compared with such ? 

As we left the Church, I saw the little boy 
hovering near, as though it were something to be 
within the atmosphere of holiness ; a look of 
earnest, thoughtful longing was stamped on his 
face, and as I went on my journey, I repeated 
often, ^' It seems to me the only thing worth 
getting old for/' May you, dear child, never 
get to that age when the world shall deaden your 
heart and make it callous; may you always. 
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as now, look to the Holy Altar and its Blessed 
Sacrifice, as the " Greatest Blessing life can give/' 

The following summer found me again in the 
same country, and I made a studied point of 
reaching EUerton by the Eve of S. John the Bap- 
tist. It was just such a lovely summer's evening 
as that when I first saw it ; but now the quiet 
place was like a familiar scene, and the sound 
of the old Church bells fell upon my ear like 
well-remembered music. I caught a sight of the 
old man, I thought, as the congregation departed 
from Evensong, but I was not sure. Next day I 
resolved to call upon the parish Priest, and 
inquire concerning both him and his little 
grandson. 

Early in the bright summer's morning we 
entered the little Church, in order to approach 
the Altar '* for High Communion meetly spread.'' 
The only priestly communicant, except those 
ministering, 1 had first approached the altar, and 
just as I was returning from it to my own place, a 
beautiful sight met my eye. It was the same that 
I had seen a year before — there was the same 
old man, his white head uncovered, with slow 
tottering steps advancing towards the holy altar 
— there was the same lovely boy supporting him, 
his own countenance glowing with a delight 
so intense, yet so sobered and reverent that I 
could only liken it to a picture of very early date, 
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which I rememher, representing S. John the 
Baptist whilst yet in early youth, contemplating 
in the far distance the crowds which were here- 
after to throng unto him, and now seen propheti- 
cally, filling his mind alike with joy for the sake 
of GoD^s Glory, and awe at his own responsibility. 
I could not refrain from watching them; how 
the boy led the trembUng old man up the chancel 
steps, and assisted him to kneel within the sanc- 
tuary; kneeling beside him with a quiet yet 
speaking devotion, such as the pure in heart 
alone may know. Do not such indeed "see 
God" even here, when kneeling thus at His 
altar ? It was doubtless to both their First Com- 
munion. How much I could read in the uplifted 
soaring glance of the child, and the downcast, 
humbled eye of the old man ! Perhaps in the 
one faith predominated ; in the other repentance. 
It is meet it should be so ; for of such, as at the 
first, is the kingdom of heaven. 

I intended to visit their Priest, for I much 
longed to learn how this great blessing had been 
sought and won by the two communicants ; but 
I was unavoidably forced to pursue my journey 
without seeing him, so that imagination only 
filled up the blank. 

" How different a First Communion," I thought 
to myself. '^ To the grandfather, who thus, after 
long years of neglect, perhaps of sin, has found 
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ills #ay to the fount of peace and strength, this, 
his firsty might also well be his last communion ; 
lit best he cannot have many in store : whereas 
fol* that bright child, who has thus early made 
his choice, and taken the better part, it is surely 
tiot presumptuous to hope this day^s blessing is 
but the beginning of a long train of gracious 
feasts, which will strengthen and nourish him, 
Support him through this world's cares and trials, 
and be his daily bread until they lead him to life 
eternal!" 

Another summer came, and found me rising 
from a well-nigh mortal sickness, and peremp. 
torily enjoined by my physician to leave London 
and its cares. A journey to the same kind 
friends was determined upon, and I carefully 
arranged my movements, so as to spend Midsum* 
iner's eve at Ellerton. If not among ilay owft 
people, ministering at my own altar, I felt t 
would rather be there than anywhere else* I 
eo^d not, however, arrive there until too late for 
the service of the eve ; but the next morning I 
hastened to the same place where the two previous 
years I had knelt, aiid on«e more, in that to iae 
peculiarly interest]!^ spot, shared in those bless^ 
mysteries. But in vain I sought for the sp6skil 
objects of ttiy interest } neither old man nor child 
were to be seen. 

After service I Utigered in the ChurctL'jvx.^ 
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until the Priest approached. A few words mad^ 
us acquainted^ (for^ already brother husbandmen 
in the Churches vineyard, we had but just- given 
outward sign of our brotherhood^ in sharing 
together the Blessed Sacrifice of Christ's Body 
and Blood) ; and I speedily inquired concerning 
the missing communicants* In so doings I al-* 
luded to my former thoughts concerning them^ 
fdding, ^' I need scarcely ask about the old man ; 
for him but few communions were to be expected : 
but that holy child, — where is he V* 

The Priest smiled gravely, but not sadly ; in- 
stead of answering directly, he moved a few steps 
off. I instinctively followed him, till he paused 
beside a green grave within the chancel shade ; 
and then extending his hand, as if in benediction, 
he said, after a moment's pause, in a gentle, low 
voice, '^ His body waits the Resurrection here.'' 
I did not answer, and after awhile he added^ 
^' Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven." 

How could I but kneel down beside that little 
grave, and thank God for His mercy towards His 
chnd, who had gone home with his baptismal 
robe so unsullied ; and pray that we, with him, 
and such, might in due time be partakers of His 
heavenly kingdom ? 

After a time we left the grave, and as we 
quitted the Churchyard, the Priest spoke again : 
— " You pictured to yourself, this day last year, 
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that the old man whose First Communion (act 
you rightly judged it to be) you shared, would 
perhaps find in it also his last ; whereas, for the 
earnest, holy minded little one, you foresaw a 
long line of bright, blessed Sacraments, carrying 
him ever onwards to the close of a life thus early 
sanctified and united to his great Head ; nor was 
the idea other than natural. Such, however, has 
not been the order of God's Providence. The 
little boy never again knelt before the altar ; and 
almost before the flowers which decked it at that 
his first Communion, he was laid in the peaceful 
spot where but now we knelt. He had fulfilled 
his appointed task ; God had chosen the tender^ 
simple child for His instrument, wherewith ta 
^um the heart of the aged, as it might have 
seemed, hardened sinner, and then He took hin| 
hence« The old man has repeatedly since been 
admitted to share in that Sacrament, which his 
little grandson thought to be the greatest gift in 
life I and I beUeve now he scarcely prizes it less, 
— it is his one solace and joy. He is now, how-* 
ever, too feeble to come to Church for it ; and we 
frequently celebrate the blessed Mysteries beside 
him in his little chamber* Some few more com-* 
munions, and he too, I trust, will be laid up safely 
in store agai^st the great day.'' 

A deep train of thought was roused in; my 
mind, and we were silent some little while^ ecei 
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I asked^ '' Then the old man was led to seek that 
great blessing through his little grandson V* 

*' Yes,^* the Priest answered^ " the child's mind 
dwelt ceaselessly upon it ; it seemed as though 
he could not rest until he gained it^ and his 
earnest^ simple talk sank deeply into the grand* 
&ther^s heart. He bad led a careless life^ not of 
gross or notorious sin, but one of indifference and 
B^lect, as far as concerned the love and service 
of God, and had never drawn near to His holy 
altar. In his later days bereavements had coBEie 
upon him, and instead of drawing him closer to 
God, they embittered and hardened him. Then 
* tk&*'little orphan grandchild came to live with him, 
and won his love ; (as how could it be otherwise ?) 
and his gentle, pure faith, and holy aspirations, 
influenced the old man before he knew it. The 
development was very gradual, and he said- little. 
From the time that I knew what was in the child's 
heart, I began carefully to prepare him for the 
fulfilment of his earnest desire ; and some time 
before the day appointed for the happy child's 
first Communion, his grandfather sought me, 
trembling and downcast, asking whether it was 
too late now to begin, too late to seek that which 
he had so long neglected ; whether he eootd ever 
hope to be admitted to that feast which he now 
was beginnings to believe truly to be the greatest 
blessing on^ earth ? To him also mudi careful 
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teacliing and solemn preparation was afforded; 
and this day last year^ as you know^ the grey 
haired man and the little child knelt side by side 
for the first time at the holy altar ; the heart of 
each filled, I trust, with gratitude and joy, only 
differing in character, — as the love of those who, 
from the font upwards, have had but one pure 
love, must differ from the later, less perfect love 
of a heart divided and distracted by the world 
and its many cares. A very few weeks more, and 
I trust we may be able humbly, but confidently, 
to say of both, that their warfare is accomplished, 
their iniquity pardoned, and that comfort, pro* 
mised by God to all His people, abundantly 
poured out upon them, where neither sin nor 
sorrow can any more have power to reach them, 
or draw back their hearts from Him/^ 
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'' Sick lies the man, bewildered, lost, airaid, 
His spirits vanquished, and his strength decayed ; 
No hope the Mend, the nurse, the doctor lend, 

* Call thou a Priest, and fit him for his end/ 
A Priest is call'd ; tis now, alas ! too late, 
Death enters with him at the open gate : 
Or, time allowed, he goes, assured to find 
The self-commanding, all-confiding mind. 
And sighs to hear what we may justly call 
Death's commonplace, the train of thought in all. 

* True, I'm a sinner,' feebly he begins, 

* But trust in Mercy to forgive my sins ;' 
(Such cool confession no past sins excite. 
Such claims on Mercy seem the sinner's right !) 
' I know mankind are frail, that God is just, 
And pardons those who in His mercy trust. ', 
We're sorely tempted, in a world like this, — 
All men have done, and I like all, amiss ; 

But now, if spared, it is my foil intent, 

On all the past to ponder and repent. 

Wrongs against me I pardon, great and small, 

And if I die, I die at peace with all.' 

His merits thus, and not his sins confess'd, 

He speaks his hopes, and leaves to heaven the rest. 

Alas ! are these the prospects, chill and cold. 

That dying Christians to their Priests unfold ? 

Or mends the prospect when the enthusiast cries, 

* I die assured ! ' and in a rapture dies ? 
Ah ! where that humble, self-abasing mind. 
With that confiding spirit shall we find ; 

The mind that, feeling what repentance brings. 
Dejection's terrors, and contrition's stings, 
Feels then the hope that mounts all care above, 
And the pure joy that flows from pardoning love ! 
Such have I seen in death, and much deplore, 
So many dying, that I see no more." 

Crabbe. The Parish Register, 
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WAS sitting amongst a circle of firiends^ 
engaged in conversation^ or talk rather 
it should be called perhaps; and^ as 
will sometimes happen^ my thoughts 
had strayed far away. I was not particularly ad- 
dressed^ no especial claim fell on my attention^ 
and I have no recollection of what was said, till 
I was roused by a general move in the party, and 
caught the sentence, (apparently a reply to some 
preceding speaker,) 

" Ah, well ! it^s a true saying, there^s a ske- 
leton in every house V^ 

The words sounded to me both new and old ; 
new, for I did not remember the saying, and 
should never have used it, — and yet old, from axL 
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indistinct recoUection of having heard it in 
nursery days^ and a faint impression of awe and 
wonder at the terrible import of the literal con- 
struction my childish fancy had given to the 
proverb. 

I left my friends, and walked thoughtfully 
homewards, repeating to myself, '^ There is a 
skeleton in every house I" 

It is said that most proverbs are truthful, and 
often a deep mine of thought may be worked 
beneath their homely and quaint surface, — a 
golden vein beneath dull, dry limbs, — a fount of 
tears beneath hard, sarcastic humour. It is owing 
to their very truth that this is the case ; is it not 
so with human life ? Are not the serious and the 
ludicrous, the pathetic and the comic, the painful 
and the pleasing, ever blending together, and 
flowing with so mixed a stream, that it is hard to 
say where one ends and the other begins? so 
that, almost without knowing it, we find we have 
passed from one to the other, and the " time to 
weep '^ and the ^^ time to laugh '' grow strangely 
confused to us. 

I began thinking upon this proverb then, 
"There is a skeleton in every house,'^ and I 
asked myself what was its real meaning ? Several 
possible constructions arose to my mind ; but the 
one most in accordance with the childish inter- 
pretations I had heard, seemed to be that death 
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is ever beside us, ready to stretch out his cold, 
fleshless hand, and bring us to the condition in 
which he is usually portrayed, — a withered, 
ghastly skeleton. Is it true? I asked; and the 
answer could not but be instantaneous. Death 
lurks on every side, waits for us at every turn. 
He lies down in our beds beside us ; he watches 
every meal we taste ; and for each day, each hour, 
nay, each minute that his arm is stayed, his 
certain and inevitable grasp is but the nearer. 
''While we think a thought we die, and the 
clock strikes, and reckons on our portion of eter- 
nity. We form our words with the breath of our 
nostrils j we have the less to live upon for every 
word we speak. . • . Death reigns in all the por- 
tions of our time. The autumn, with its fruits, 
provides disorders for us ; and the winter's cold 
turns them into sharp diseases : and the spring 
brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer 
gives green turf and brambles to bind upon our 
graves. . . . You can go no whither, but you tread 
upon a dead man's bones.'' 

So wrote the pious Bishop Taylor, and so have 
we, the Priests of the Church of Christ, written 
and taught ceaselessly ; and surely it needs not 
our warnings and eithortations to point out the 
fact, however much they may be needed to direct 
the attention of the heedless to the all-important 
lesson which should be drawn from that fact« 
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But then followed another question. It is 
assuredly true that death is ever at hand^ and 
dwelling under our roofs, the companion of our 
homes; but is it true that he is always to be 
found a hideous^ cold^ ghastly skeleton 7 Does 
his breath always blight with icy dullness that 
over which it passes? Do the eyes that rest 
upon him always fill with palsied fear, or fix spell- 
bound in their strained sockets? Is his hand 
always armed with destruction only? Must 
horror, and dread, and trembling, and woe always 
surround him ? Is he indeed our worst enemy ? 
Once, of a truth it might have been so ; but One 
greater than death now reigns, — One Who has 
said that Death is swallowed up in Victory, — One 
Who, having touched the icy hand, and rested 
awhile under its pressure, in so doing took from 
death its sting, — even Christ Jesus, our Lord 
and our God, 

Surely since then the chill blasting breath has 
to many been rather as the sweet south wind 
which blows from the heavenly garden.^ The 
hand, if still withered and fleshless, as telling of 
the grave into which we must descend, yet holds 
out (clearly visible to those who do not shrink 
aside with troubled fear, but gaze upon it in a 
calm, thoughtful reliance on Him Who permits 
the trial) a bright crown of "spikenard and 

^ Song of Solomon iv. 16. 
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saffron, myrrh and aloes, roses and lUies/' Yet 
more; to many, the whole form of death i9 
changed : it is no longer a hideons skeleton that 
they see, but a bright angel of light, smiling 
sweetly upon them with his kind, glad eyes, and 
opening wide his arms ready to enfold them to a 
soft and loving bosom, where they know they 
must rest, before he will conduct them to a bright 
and happy home. Such as these say, with S« 
Paul, " To me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gam/ 

My mind was full of these thoughts as I en-» 
tered my own door, disposed to follow them out 
still further. But I was not to sit down and 
meditate, for two summons were put into my 
hand, calling me directly to go on the Priest's 
office to the dying. One was a note from a pa-* 
rishioner of high rank, whose husband, long in 
delicate health, had grown suddenly worse; the 
other was a scarcely legible direction, written on 
the dirty cover of an old letter, and indicating 
one of the worst quarters of my parish. The 
messenger who brought it must almost have met 
me at my own door, my servant said ; he had but 
that instant departed. My attendance was re- 
quired for a person in great danger from- an acri- 
dent; that was alt that had been said. There 
can be no time, either of night or day, uniStting 
for the Priest of God to minister to the souk 
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committed to his charge^ and I instantly de-r 
parted ; resolving first to go to Red Lane^ where 
the accident case was^ and return by the house o£ 
my wealthier parishioner. Ten minutes' quick 
walking brought me to the narrow^ filthy lane in- 
dicated ; its entrance guarded^ as it were^ by a gin 
shop of the lowest description^ where lights were 
burnings and whence loud and discordant sounds 
pf profligate revelry issued. 

With a sigh^ not of despair, (for must we not 
labour on without asking to be rewarded by be-* 
holding the fruits of our labours, which are in 
Gron's Hands ?) but of grief that the devil and the 
lusts of the flesh should still be thus amongst us^ 
such powerful antagonists to the work of 6od and 
His Church, I passed the head quarters of sin, 
proceeded up the alley, vainly seeking, on the 
dingy, half ruinous houses, the number to which 
I was directed. If they had ever been deemed 
worthy of being numbered, the numbers were 
now eflFaced ; and I had to inquire of a man, who 
nearly ran against me in the dark, which waa 
No. 10 ? He referred me to the gin shop ; and, 
however imwillingly, I had no alternative but to 
enter there, and inquire after him who required 
my help* 

It was a horrid scene : there were men, ay, and 
women too, who, stupified with the fiery liquid,, 
were scattered all around; some wild and excited^ 
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^— some, dther callous by long practice, or quite 
unconscious from intoxication, — and others who 
shrunk under the eye of one who, however little 
they would know of God and His ministers, yet 
was to them an unwelcome messenger of con- 
demnation. Several women had infants in their 
arms, their wan, hollow faces wholly devoid of 
the innocent beauty which usually rests upon 
such little ones, so lately fashioned by the 
Creator's Hand, and as yet unmarred by actual 
sin. " There is indeed a skeleton in this house V^ 
I thought within myself, "and a ghastly one 
too 1^^ 

My brief inquiry as to who needed me was 
answered by a woman who seemed in authority ; 
and she hastily conducted me up a narrow, dark 
staircase, in ascending which I distinctly heard 
deep groans, as from one suflfering severe bodily 
pain j a fearful union with the rude sounds below, 
which, hushed a moment by my entranccj^ recom-» 
menced directly that I was out of sight* Before 
I could answer any questions, my conductress 
opened a door, and ushered me into a low room 
containing several beds, on one of which, by thq 
dim light of an unsnuffed tallow candle, I distin- 
guished the form of a man, his head bound up in 
linen, which gave a more ghastly expression to i^ 
countenance on which the shadow of death already 
rested. 
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He was apparently in the prime of life,*—* fine 
and powerfdlly made man ; one strong, musculaif 
arm rested on his chest, whilst the other was 
moved restlessly about. His lips were apart, as 
if from ferer drought, and his teeth firmly set 
within, as though to restrain the moans which 
fierce agony almost seemed to grind out of him. 
A woman knelt by the bed, apparently absorbed 
in grief; for she did not take any heed either ot 
the sick man or of me, until the person who con- 
ducted me said, " There ! there's him as was sent 
for V* muttering in a low tone, as she closed the 
door and departed, '' And much good may he do 
you!** 

As she spoke, the kneeling form raised its 
head, and from beneath a mass of tangled, dis-^ 
ordered hair, there looked up a face which touched 
me to the heart ; for it was young, sadly young, 
to wear so hollow and crushed a mien of despair 
and sin. 

The sick man, too, opened his strained eyes, 
and fixing them on me, uttered with difficulty, 
'* Doctor, — are you the doctor ? YouM better be 
quick, I can tell you.'' 

'^ I am not the doctor you expect," I answered, 
^'but I am a Priest of God, come to help your 
soul, which, to one in your situation, is of far 
greater importance." 

A torrent of blasphemy was the answer j and. 
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addressing the girl beside him^ lie asked how I 
had got there. She had not altered her position> 
and still kneeling there^ and scarcely looking at 
me, she answered^ *' Bill said he'd fetch a doctor, 
and I tell'd him to see for a parson too, if may be 
heM do you any good : some folk sets great store 
on ^em, when a body's dying.'' 

I have stood by many a death-bed, — I have wit- 
nessed many a harrowing, many a terrible scene 
of guilt and misery j but I never saw anything 
more fearful than the mingled rage and terror of 
the sick man when he caught the last word, 
" dying/^ Hell and all its horrors seemed to rise 
instinctively to his lips, and he swore convul- 
sively that he could not, would not die. In his 
rage he strove to strike the girl who spoke ; his 
arm fell to his side. Once again he raised it, 
and this time not vainly; but she received the 
heavy blow without stirring. In a moment, how- 
ever, looking up at me, she clasped her hands, 
and uttered, with a sadly sorrowful voice, and a 
countenance quite imlike the half-stunned, indif- 
ferent expression hitherto shown, '^ 0, sir, can't 
he be forgiven ? he was never taught. Poor, poor 
Ben !" 

The exertion of his passion had exhausted the 
sick man's strength, and he now lay in a stupor, 
upon which any words I could say fell unheeded, 
probably imheard, I obtained some information 
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from the girl as to the cause of his injuries^ which' 
were the result of a drunken affray^ and then she 
looked piteously at me and said in a low voice, 
" Must he die ?^^ I replied, that humanly speak- 
ing he could not live much longer, adding my 
distress at the state his mind was in, so unfit to 
be summoned to judgment. She put her hands 
over her eyes as if to keep out a fearful sight, and 
muttered, ^* I have heard about that, but it's all 
^ne long ago, except to haunt me. He mustn't 
die \" she exclaimed with ahnost a shriek, starting 
up, '' and yet/' (and her voice lowered and her 
arms sunk down to her sides,) " I've often longed 
to be dead, only there's the dying, and the — 
what you said just now. — ^" Just then some one 
brought in a medical assistant, who assured me 
that the man had not many hours to live, and 
that there was no likelihood of his recovering his 
consciousness. I therefore prepared to leave the 
wretched scene, as already I was expected else- 
where, but first I endeavoured to gain some hold 
upon the girl, for whom there seemed better hope 
of some good thing. She had no home, she said, 
and did not belong to this parish, or to any 
parish : she would come to me by and by ; this 
was all I could get from her, and I was obliged 
to depart without better satisfaction. 

'^ Truly there is indeed death", a most grim 
and hideous skeleton in this house," I thought 
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as I crossed its polluted threshold ; '^ not only the 
death of the body^ but of the soul also^ a hideous 
and horrible spectacle/' 

Next day I learnt that the man died in the 
nighty no ray of hope softening the terrors of his 
end. Oh those awful words, *^ He was never 
taught P^ awful to all who have the power of 
bringing instruction to their brethren, whether 
by building and endowing churches and schools, 
or by their own personal labours in the Church, 
and are not fulfilling the work offered them by 
God; awful to all, priests and laity, for, alas! 
all around us are there not multitudes never 
taught, in whose houses stands triumphantly the 
horrible and grinning skeleton Death, eternal 
death, and condemnation ? 

I hastened on to the other house where my 
presence was required. Sir John Hart was one 
of those men who, while professedly and by inten- 
tion religious men, are yet too much absorbed 
and occupied with the cares of this world to be 
really religious, who say that Church services and 
frequent prayer, separation from the world and 
self-recollection, are admirable things in their 
way, especially for those who have not more 
pressing duties, but that a man owes something 
to his position — he cannot forget the world if he 
is to live in It ; — ^who talk of enthusiasm and 
sentiment in religion, and say they dislike novelty, 
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and cannot see why people should not rest sa-^ 
tisfied with what satisfied their predecessors. 
Assiuedly each human being (not only the noble 
and wealthy) owes a duty to his position^ for 
what else is that in fact but the '' station of life 
to which it has pleased God to call'' him ? But 
the question is, do such men really pay what they 
owe to their position ? Does not God require 
"much'' from those to whom He has given 
much ? Are not wealth, rank, influence, talent, 
and all the gifts of God, clearly noted by the 
Giver, and is there not a responsibility attending 
them which their possessors in vain seek to 
evade? Words often spoken, and familiar to 
most ears, but, alas, how much buried and for- 
gotten in the accumulating pressure of worldly 
engrossments and interests I 

Sir John Hart was a politician ; he was much 
in society, he had a large estate demanding his 
attention, and he had not time to be vert/ reli- 
gious. If he had been asked whether it would 
profit a man anything to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? he would hardly but have 
answered in the negative, and he would have been 
shocked if any one told him that he did not be- 
lieve in the doctrines taught by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, yet practically such was the case, else why 
were time, wealth, and interests devoted to the 
world rather than to the things of God, as if the 
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former were necessary^ the latter to be adopted or 
rejected, according as leisure and convenience 
dictated? Sir John was a kind-hearted liberal 
man, but he looked upon Zaccheus' charity as an 
exaggeration j he was by no means a voluptuary, 
yet he never practised any systematic self-denial, 
and considered the divine and apostolic precepts 
concerning such, as intended for a totally different 
state of things, long since changed, and wholly 
inapplicable to the present times. 

Such was the man, who after some time of 
gradually declining health, during which he had 
assented to the efiforts of his family to « keep up 
his spirits'* and banish '^ depressing*' thoughts, 
by gathering round him a constant society which 
should amuse without fatiguing him, now had 
reached the point when amusement fails to amuse, 
when the animal spirits can no longer be sus-i 
tained, and when (if they have not been kept out 
by heavenward hopes and aspirations) depressing 
thoughts will make their way through all oppo- 
sition, and float perpetually above all exertions on 
the part of well meaning but sadly mistaken 
bystanders to drive them away. Mistaken indeed! 
to seek to distract a man for some few weeks or 
days, it may be only hours, from troublous 
thoughts, when he may be on the verge of that 
awful place where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. 
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What a contrast of outward circumstances be- 
tween the house of sickness I had left and that to 
which I came ! Here all was stilly the knocker 
muffled^ the rooms darkened^ and every inmate 
moving about stealthily and speaking with sub- 
dued voices^ lest they should disturb him whose 
ear would shortly be dulled to all sounds of 
earth. 

The sick man was stretched out in his bed^ his 
wife and an attendant watching every movement. 
He opened his eyes and looked at me^ then 
stretching out his hand exclaimed in a feeble 
voice, " Ah, is it you ? Glad to see you. Come 
to cheer me up a bit are you ? Confounded sharp 
attack this, but I shall be better soon, better 
soon. Oh this pain !" and he put his hand to 
his head, as a fresh paroxysm of pain seized him 
and drowned all other sensation. 

The medical man entered just then. " There 
cannot be many more of these paroxysms,^^ he 
said apart to Lady Hart and myself ; " indeed, I 
should not wonder if he never came out of this : 
at all events, the most we can expect is a short 
interval and then the final struggle.^' 

" Is Sir John aware of his danger V I asked, 
" apparently not, from the way he spoke just now, 
and if so we should make every eflfort to enable 
him to use to the utmost what time remains." 

" Oh, no !" the wife exclaimed, " he does not 
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think he is — is so bad — and pray do not alarm him : 
only think what the consequences might be !" 

^' Have you thought," I asked gravely, " what 
the consequences must be of an unprepared death? 
Would you have one dear to you die unwarned ?'' 
The wife turned aside weeping and shuddering, 
and the doctor, who had been leaning over his 
patient, whispered to me, " I think he is -sensible 
now, though he cannot speak. You had better 
pray with him before he becomes worse again/' 

It was a discouraging scene, for there appeared 
but little likelihood that the words of warning pr 
admonition would even reach the sick man's ear, 
much less his heart. I began, however, the 
prayer for a sick person, '^ where there appeareth 
small hope of recovery." At first he seemed to 
listen without much effort, but when I came to 
the words well calculated, perhaps designedly so, 
to arouse those who have not realized that they 
are dying, " Forasmuch as in all appearance the 
time of his dissolution draweth near, so fit and 
prepare him, we beseech Thee, against the hour of 
death, that after his departure hence in peace, and 
in Thy favour, his soul may be received into Thine 
everlasting kingdom, through the Merits and 
.Mediation of Jesus Christ, Thine Only Son, our 
Lord and Saviour :" when these words fell 
slowly and distinctly upon his ear, a tremour 
crept over the sick man's whole frame, his lips 
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quivered^ his eyes strained^ and he clutched at 
me eagerly with his hands. 

" Drawing near V he uttered in what seemed 
between a groan and a whisper, '^ dying ! they 
always told me I was getting better ! not dying ? 
dying ! not yet ! not yet ! time, oh time I I want 
to think, I am not ready ! I have not learnt how 
to die V^ and he sunk back again exhausted, the 
paroxysm returned, and as the physician had ex- 
pected, it only closed with death. It was the 
same shrill harsh note, "not taught,'* — he had not 
learnt to die. Not that there was none to teach 
him, but that he would not open his ears to learn, 
would not bring his deeds to the light lest they 
should be reproved, and those who latterly might 
have taught him (for they knew he was likely to 
die soon) had fostered his ignorance. 

Truly here, too, Death seemed a grim fearful 
skeleton, his hand bare and icy, and armed with 
a sharp and piercing sting. Sadly and thought- 
fully I regained my home, muttering to myself, 
^^ A skeleton in every house ! in these certainly, 
but not in all, I surely hope.^' 

It is true, in one point of view, that a Priest is 
favoured above other men, in that his natural 
duties lead him directly to the source of all con- 
solation, peace, and happiness. His 

*' common air is balm.'* 

Yet there must, of necessity, be many anxious. 
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painful thoughts arising from those very duties, 
from the pressure of which other men are exempt, 
as they are from the peculiar responsibilities of 
the watchman who is charged to blow the trumpet 
and warn the people, and to whom it is said, " If 
thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his 
way, the wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; 
but his blood will I require at thine hand.'' 

The two scenes I had witnessed the previous 
night were weighing mournfully on my mind, 
and I had need of all the strength and refresh- 
ment afforded by the calm, soothing matin service 
of the Church, recalling our wants and their 
supply simultaneously to our minds. That ended, 
I commenced a parochial round; last night's 
events, and the often repeated saying still in my 
my mind. My first visit was to a very aged man, 
who lived a solitary life in a little garret at the top of 
a tall lodging-house, whence he rarely descended, 
and where (except one woman, who came daily to 
^^ do for him ") he had no society, save the visits 
of the Clergy and their messengers. I found 
him this morning in his usual place, a rickety 
arm-chair by the little window; his Bible was 
beside him, but it was closed, contrary to custom ; 
and until I got quite close to him, he did not 
notice me. As soon, however, as he knew I was 
there, old Joel smiled at me, and said, ^' I'm glad 
you're come to-day, sir. Mrs. King promised to 
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tell you that I was going. I had' a sort of seisnire 
last nighty sir^ which has nigh took away my eye- 
sight^ and I can^t see to read any more ; but^ 
thank God ! it hasn't touched my memory^ and 
so I can do without eyes for the little while re- 
maining. The doctor says^ sir^ that it's like^ 
before the night is gone^ I shall have another fit^ 
and that'll be my last. It's a bright thought^ 
sir^ isn't it, that all my trials and troubles are so 
nearly over, and I going home f " 

I proposed to minister the last Sacrament to 
him, and the old man joyfully accepted the offer. 
There was no time to lose, and his life had long 
been a perpetual training. When I was leaving 
him, he held my hands as he said, ^^ Thank you, 
sir, and may God bless you ! 0, this is a happy 
time, to be so near — so near ! Good-bye." 

^^ Surely there is no skeleton of death there /" 
I said to myself, " but a bright angel of comfort 
and peace ; and surely the hope of the righteous 
shall be gladness, even in death." 

Although it is always a solemn thought that 
we have left any one never to see his living face 
on earth again, especially when the Pastor leaves 
the sheep ; yet I left old Joel with a freer, lighter 
heart than before, and next turned to a house 
where there lived a respectable young carpenter 
and his wife, with one child, — a Uttle bright-eyed 
thing, which I had baptized some few months 
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since. My knock was answered by John Antrim 
himself^ and as I expressed my surprise at finding 
him at home at that hour, he said, '^ Why, sir, I 
didn't Uke to leave Lizzy, for the child has been 
taken sorely bad this morning, and it seems to 
me that she'll hardly win through it, poor lamb ; 
so I couldn't leave the mother. I asked her if I 
should send for you a few hours since, but she 
said you'd be like to be coming anyhow to-day. 
Come in, sir, please." 

The mother sat by the fire, slowly rocking 
her precious burden to and fro, its little face 
hidden in her bosom. Her face was sad, but very 
still and calm. 

'^ Gk)D knows best, sir," she said, in answer to 
my words of consolation, ^^ and I'll try to give 
him patiently up to Him, if it's to be so, — ^my 
own boy !" 

She drew the little form from her bosom, and 
looked earnestly at it; the father and I too 
looked, and saw by the perfect stillness of the 
lovely face, unmoved by a ruffle of earth, that its 
earthly breath had ceased, and the Breath of Life 
begun. 

The mother was the last to perceive it, or 
rather, perhaps, to allow herself to own it. Then 
there was no passionate burst of grief, no loud 
weeping and lamentation ; pain, sharp pain there 
certainly was, at the severance of a part of herself. 
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of her own life-blood ; but she gave gladly of hei< 
very best to Him Who had given her all, and in 
her suffering looked up to Him and smiled. 

Here too, I thought, is not the skeleton Death, 
but the bright angel, holding out the white robe 
and the crown of stars to the baptized little 
one, ready and glad to depart to its heavenly 
home. 

To other houses I went that day; and I cer- 
tainly met the grim skeleton once or twice ; as 
beside a beautiful girl, the pride and idol of her 
parents, who from the midst of all the intoxication 
and glare of a fashionable London life, was sud- 
denly touched by the icy hand, and screaming 
for very terror, sank under it, — ^looking wildly to 
me, as if now, at the last moment, I could undo 
all the world had done, and change the ghastly 
messenger who summoned her into a gentle, 
loving friend. But I found the angel of light 
too; beside the bed of a long-trained, truly 
Christian father, who, looking upon his cherished 
sons and daughters, committed them in calm 
trust to his God, and having travelled stedfastly 
along his appointed road, 

** All his other journeys past, 
Girded and made ready fast 
For his longest and his last/' 

I found the bright angel, too, beside a young 
and happy wife, just become the mother of her 
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first-bom, but who yet was ready to take the 
hand stretched out to her, not roughly or harshly, 
but tenderly and gently, to lead her to heaven. 
By venerable ripened age, by subdued and earnest 
manhood, by glowing yet disciplined youth, by 
sweet, dew-glistening babyhood, I found the 
bright angel ; and I returned to my home with a 
joyful conviction, that, though there is indeed a 
grim and ghastly skeleton abroad, who rides on 
" a pale horse, and his name is Death "^ yet that, 
to eyes that can see, there is also a " white horse, 
and He that sitteth upon him is called Faithful 
and True f'^ and that there is not a skeleton in 
every house, or at least that it is often so clothed 
in white robes and glory, as to become a welcome 
angel of light. 

1 Rev. vi. 8. ' Rev. xix. 2. 
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** From litde down to least, in due degree, 
Around the pastor, each in new wrought vest, 
Each with a vernal posy at his breast. 
We stood, a trembling earnest companj. 
With soft low murmur, like a distant bee. 
Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears betrayed. 
And some a bold unerring answer made/' 

Wordsworth. 




MY CATECHUMENS. 




WAS sitting in my study, bending over 
a little address to my Catechumens^ the 
last before some were to quit the band^ 
and be merged in the greater fellowship 
of full communion. Many thoughts of pleasure 
and pain were mingling^ and as they streamed 
through my mind caused me to lay down the pen 
and arrest my labour for awhile, or rather give 
way to the train of reflections which would not 
be silenced. Of these children, for whom so 
many prayers had risen, so many hours of thought, 
so much anxious, albeit imperfect exertion been 
«pent, what would be the future lot ? On how 
many hearts had the seed fallen as among rocks 
only, passive recipients of truths which would 
Boon be forgotten and as though they had never 
been heard ? Hpw many now seemingly eam.e.^t 

o 
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and docile would be overwhelmed and encnmbered 
either with the cold deadening cares of the worlds 
which bidding them strive ceaselessly for the 
daily bread exacted by their temporal necessities 
would drown and efface the longing after that 
Bread which is Life ? or still worse, how many 
would be drawn aside and for ever distracted by 
the not less cold, less deadening pleasures of the 
world ? dangers even more appalUng to the pas« 
tor's heart as he gazes on the lambs of his flock 
and remembers that it is easier far to minister to 
the sorrowful and careworn than to those in- 
toxicated with this world^s treacherous cup, easier 
to bind up the broken hearted than to bend the 
stubborn heart that refuses to hearken to the 
voice of warning. 

One after another the young faces passed be- 
fore my mental vision, faces which had so con- 
stantly been present to me, spread before me, as a 
fair book wherein the keenly searching and loving 
eye of the father and pastor could read so much, 
and yet checked by man's infirmity, felt that all he 
fain would read must be yet an unopened volume. 
Yes, there they were, — some glowing with high 
and noble feelings, earnest, intellectual, devo- 
tional; some delighting most^^in the subjects 
which were best calculated to expand their acute- 
ness and reasoning faculties, jumping with exul- 
tation to clever or brilliant points, answering 
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quickly and with choice of words, and although 
decidedly what bystanders would select as the 
'* best'^ catechumens, being to the catechist rather 
hopeful as to head than heart; others tender^ 
soft in look and voice, less ready with answers, 
seeming as though they feared the sound of their 
own voice, feared to speak of so deep and solemn 
subjects, whose eyes ever looked reverently up to 
him who was commissioned by God to teach 
them, eyes which were oftener bedewed with tears 
as they heard of Chbist^s Love for such as they, 
or saw their own faults and failings pointed out^ 
than sparkling with satisfaction at their own keen 
and well delivered repUes. Some there were 
naturally careless and inattentive, whose wander- 
ing thoughts and looks often needed a recalling 
glance ; others heavy and slow at apprehending, 
and over both these the pastor must fear lest the 
words of instruction should pass a mere drifting 
cloud, leaving no lasting influence behind. 

Of these latter classes two especial instances 
now dwelt upon my mind among the young ones 
just passing from under my charge as a catechist. 
For both I felt a deep interest, widely separated 
as they were in every circumstance, except the 
one point of union stronger than all besides, that 
union which had been effected at the font, when 
both became members of one Body, even Christ 
and His Church. 

o2 
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The first was the child of noble parents^ striking 
in form and figure^ aristocratic^ refined, intellec- 
tual; her clear eyes, bright complexion, and 
^outh devoid of the lines which sorrow and 
suffering too often write even on the tender fea- 
tures of childhood, speaking only of happiness^ 
luxury, and enjoyment. There was quickness 
in her ready replies, and no shrinking bashfut- 
ness in her manner, although it was not defaced 
by that singularly unloveable blot of childhood — 
forwardness. Well educated at home, at least as 
far as the head went, and carefully prepared by a 
watchful governess. Lady Julia was sufficiently 
able to reply to all the mere facts which formed 
our subject matter, and I had sometimes noted 
the half impatient gesture when some less ready 
catechumen hesitated, or blundered over the reply 
she could readily have given : the suppressed 
^mile of contempt at a companion's mistake, the 
lip compressed, and the quick vexed glance of 
annoyance at some question not deemed worthy 
of her superior knowledge. 

There was too an unconscious lack in the deep 
reverence which is so weighty an ingredient in 
devotion, and Lady Julia could repeat solemn 
words while her eye wandered round upon the 
dress and appearance of her fellow catechumens, 
or the countenances of the congregation, without 
any sense of profanation. Once or twice she had 
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exhibited such open carelessness and inattention 
as called for decided and individual rebuke^ and 
on such occasions I had met with a docility and 
submission, the more winning from its not being 
altogether expected. Yet as I watched that beau- 
tiful child growing into a woman, I felt that the 
heart did not expand and wax more lovely as the 
dbuntenance did, and I trembled to think that as 
her position and its fascinations opened more 
and more to her, the danger lest she should recede 
from her baptismal grace grew greater and greater. 
Now, she was about to pass from the band of 
catechumens. Soon what influence I had re-* 
tained over her would probably be swept away^ 
(for her family, beyond the regular formal attend- 
ance on Sunday services and occasional invitations 
to dinner, owned no need of pastoral intercourse,) 
and it was a painful anticipation to foresee that 
young face losing more and more its childish 
grace for the hard veneered look which is too 
often bestowed by the world^s society when not 
warded ofiF by a deep current of inner holiness 
and watchfulness. What would be her future 
lot? 

But the other catechumen of whom I was 
specially thinking ? Alas, poor Grace ! she bore 
the name indeed, but little other sign of grace 
was there about her. Heavy, stunted^ almost 
stolid; the dull, shallow eye, and weak^ expres- 
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sionless moutli^ giving a poor conception of the 
powers of that brain whence both derive their 
character ; the sallow, cloudy complexion, which 
neither shame nor pleasure seemed capable of 
tinging with even a passing blush ; the uncouth, 
awkward manner, and the blank, unmeaning 
countenance with which she would listen to every- 
thing said, to all appearance never experiencing 
any the slightest emotion either of love or fear, 
-*-all seemed to indicate as small hope of en- 
couragement in tilling the mental soil as well 
Could be. It was difficult ever to be sure that 
Grace had really heard any question asked ; still 
more so that she had derived any idea from the 
words, or that the least ray of meaning could be 
contained in that torpid, unimpressionable face, 
which looked up with the same stolid, dreary 
glance throughout the whole time of teaching. 

Yet there it was; that looking up in itself 
spoke something to me. I fancied that in it I 
saw the seed (minute it might be, and slumber- 
ing, but still the seed) of reverence and willing- 
ness to learn. So I watched and tried ; I asked 
the very easiest questions, I strove to draw her on 
by the gentlest, least alarming ways ; but in vain. 
I could not get on ; I could never kindle any 
light, or arouse any visible emotion : and yet, 
somehow, I could not and would not believe that 
Grace would never show either. 
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I never could get at her parents; the father 
was not in England^ and the mother^ as far as I 
could ascertain^ led a wandering life^ employed in 
the coarsest kinds of sempstress' work, now in 
one quarter of London, now in another. Grace 
had no brothers or sisters. She seemed to have 
no friends worthy of the name; and as her 
mother frequently changed her lodging, she had 
no settled home. Still she came to the cate- 
chising so perseveringly, though not seeming to 
take any pleasure, or visibly to gain any advan- 
tage when there, that it was clear she must like 
to come, and must herself be conscious of some 
pleasure or profit. Now Grace was about to be 
confirmed, and then, perhaps, with the catechising 
all her reUgious instruction might cease. Harder, 
sterner duties than e^er her cheerless life had as 
yet presented, might come; and in the close, 
daily struggle for a livelihood, the faint hope of 
some kindling of spiritual life in her which I had 
ever maintained, might be altogether extinguished. 
As I sat there and pondered, my heart yearned 
to that poor child more tenderly than to any 
other of her companions; and before resuming 
my pen, I prayed fervently for all my little flock, 
but specially for these two, on whose future path 
I foresaw perils so strangely unlike in themselves, 
and yet so like in their dreaded results. 

It was as I expected ; I saw but little more of 
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either catechumen. In my last interview with 
Lady Julia before her confirmation^ I spoke some 
words of solemn warnings to which she listened 
with a glowing countenance^ and eyes bedimmed 
with tears^ and in reply quoted some beautiful 
lines of poetry^ at the same time professing her 
gratitude for all she had learnt^ her resolution 
never to forget those lessons^ and her hope that 
she should never give me cause to regret the 
pains I had taken in her behalf. All most grace* 
fuUy said, and nicely worded; but somehow it 
did not seem to come from the heart, and when 
she had taken her leave, I remained oppressed 
and sorrowful. As I had foreseen, from that 
time I saw little of Lady Julia, and my inter* 
course with her was confined to a graceful bow 
and winning smile when she passed me in the 
street, or accidentally encountered me in her 
father's library. 

I had a last interview with Grace, too, who 
listened to my parting words with her usual 
seeming stolidity ; but as I ceased speaking, she 
silently dropped on her knees before me, and 
when she rose, after receiving the blessing thus 
craved, her reply was simply one low, but deep 
^^ Thank you, sir,^^ and a sigh, half sad, half glad^ 
which touched me inexpressibly. Two or three 
Sundays Grace appeared at Church, and then I 
lost sight of her altogether; and no one of 
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whom I inquired could tell me anytliing about 
her. 

A little longer^ and the gay London world was 
full of Lady Julia's praises; her beauty, her 
grace, and her talents all received their share of 
admiration. I never saw her to speak to now, 
but occasionally I had a passing glimpse of her, 
and it proved to me that the world and fashion 
were not mistaken in praising her so highly; she 
was indeed a very fascinating creature. Before 
the season was over, she was married ; not a mar- 
riage of afifection, but a brilliant connexion, and 
embracing all the attractions which she was easily 
persuaded to believe more lastingly important than 
romantic love, which would soon pass away. The 
marriage took place in my Church, for it was the 
parish Church of both bride and bridegroom ; but 
it was solemnized by a Bishop, and though most 
courteously invited to the breakfast which followed, 
(and which indeed appeared to be held the prin- 
cipal ceremony,) I was not present, being detained 
by the bedside of a dying man, — a father in the 
prime of life taken from a young wife, and their 
numerous band of little helpless children. But 
as I left the house of mourning, I passed the 
house of feasting, and was reminded of the 
wedding, which in deeper thoughts had escaped 
my memory, as I saw the string of white-favoured 
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csniages standing thickly about the honae of 
Lady Julia's father. 

A train of associations instantly brought pow 
Grace to my mind ; perhaps the beautiful bride 
would not have been pleased at the fellowship^ 
but such mental links and connexions are not 
subject to our control^ and before I reached home 
I had forgotten Lady Julia's new dignities^ in 
thoughts of the poor^ depressed girl who once 
had stood by her side^ learning the same truths 
from my lips, and whose soul was as predoos in 
God's Sight as that of any other creature made 
and fashioned by His Hand. The following springs 
Lady Julia and her husband came to London^ 
and settled in my parish. On Sundays they 
generally appeared in Church, and their parties 
through the week were apparently among the 
most attractive of the season. 

One summer's evening, or rather night, as I 
came home from a visit to the neighbourhood of 
London, I passed Lady Julia's house, and noticed 
its brilliant illumination, and the guests already 
beginning to arrive; music sounding, and the 
windows, thrown wide open on account of the 
heat, displaying the gay scene to a cluster of 
lookers-on, who, as is usual in London, were 
hanging round the door. A sight so common 
would have been almost unnoticed, except for the 
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interest I had never ceased to take in my former 
catechumen; but I now thought somewhat 
anxiously of her as I returned home^ and there^ 
sitting down to write a sermon for a coming 
Saint^s day, my mind soon wandered away from 
the present^ and if any festivities at all occupied 
my thoughts, they were those, in the course of 
which the Preacher of Repentance was sacrificed 
to the passions of weakness and revenge. 

I wrote on till two hours past midnight j and, 
just as I was closing my task, a sharp, hasty 
ring at the bell announced some summons, — ^pro- 
bably for the Priest. My household was retired, 
and I went myself to the door. A livery servant, 
without a hat, and with a look of bewilderment 
on his face, hastily requested me to come without 

loss of time to No. — , Square, naming 

Lady Julians house. 

''You do not mean that number, surely?'* I 
said, " there is a party going on there." 

The man hardly waited to say, '' yes, sir, 
but my lady's taken ill, and the baby's dying, — 
if you'd come directly, if you please !" and he 
was gone to summon some other aid probably. 

I was not many minutes in reaching the house : 
it was an awful scene. Lady Julia had scarcely 
begun to enjoy her party, when the premature 
pangs of childbirth seized her j and within a short 
space of time a weakly, delicate child was bomj 
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neither mother nor infant being expected to sur-«' 
yive many hours. Lady Julians state was pro- 
nounced most critical when I arrived^ and it was 
some time before I could find any one sufficiently 
composed to speak to me. The guests were not 
yet all gone^ some having been unable to procure 
their carriages^ and some few near relations lin-* 
gering to hear the last medical report. They 
were sitting or standing in awed^ whispering 
groups^ conscious of the presence of a more im- 
posing guest — Death — whose unwelcome appear- 
ance had been so unexpectedly thrust upon them« 
The lights^ the splendid supper, everything re- 
mained as before; but on each countenance 
horror and shrinking were clearly written. The 
servants seemed all in confusion; and Lady 
Juha^s husband, who waited for me at the head 
of the staircase, looked almost wild with bewil- 
derment. In a few hurried words he asked me 
to baptize the child, — she had wished it. 

There was no time to lose. I made all ready 
as quickly as I could, and in a few moments the 
poor little infant, which scarcely seemed alive, 
was placed in my arms, and its alabaster-like fore- 
head was washed with the water of Regeneration. 

It was a peculiar scene : one of those strange 
incongruities which are so often presented to a 
priest^s attention. The magnificent house, the 
festivities below, so suddenly petrified as it were 
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the hurry and confusion of all around, the total 
want of any arrangement for the solemn service 
performed, and the infant put into my arms by a 
sister of Lady Julians, whose ball costume accorded 
but little with her wan terror-struck countenance. 
Two more ladies in similar attire were present ; 
in the next room we could hear low whispers and 
gliding footsteps, the doctors and nurses were 
absorbed in the mother's welfare, and left the 
child to us. 

The holy work was done. 

** I thought, as gazing on the feice 
And limbs whereon the lines of death 
Were gathering apace. 
How sweet, how sure its rest." 

Happy babe I now sealed and signed with 
Christ^s own saving sign, washed with the water 
of life; — before the holy drops were dry the 
little heir of mortal suflFerings and mortal trea- 
sures was gone to its more blessed inheritance of 
endless joy, the inheritance of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

We were told a few moments after the peaceful 
little spirit had departed that the mother asked 
for her child : she would not be denied, she must 
see it. The doctors feared to tell her it was dead, 
but she asked yet more urgently. She must be 
told, and they joined with her husband in re- 
questing me to tell her. 
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There was a strange mixture of bitter disap- 
pointment^ dread for her own life^ consciousness 
that to give way was dangerous^ and great bodily 
weakness. I saw^ however^ that Lady Julia was 
not as ill as they thought^ and as I knelt beside 
her to ofifer a very brief prayer, I added a petition 
that this night^s events might be the beginning 
of good to her. Nor was the prayer denied : a 
startling sense of the reality of death and the 
short-lived happiness of mere worldly pleasure 
had reached her mind that night; a softening 
thought of the holy blessedness of her little one, 
''just bom, baptized, and gone,'* and the desire 
of a mother's heart to follow one day where it 
was, assisted the work, and I saw every reason to 
believe that the little babe, the holy innocent, 
short as its life had been, — scarce one hour, — had 
yet accomplished the work God gave it to do, and 
with its tiny star illuminated its parents^ heaven- 
ward path. 

About a month after this event a boy came to 
me one evening after service and asked if I could 
go then to baptize a baby that was taken ill and 
not likely to live. He named as the place I was 
to go to one of the gin palaces which pollute our 
dty. But that was no reason to hinder the 
charitable work of a priest, nor an altogether new 
scene to me ; and accordingly I followed the boy, 
questioning him as we went concerning the object 
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of my visit. It was a woman that came a bit ago^ 
he said^ and had been confined there^ and all 
seemed to do well till this evening, when they 
said the child was dying. He knew no more. 

We entered the house, which was brightly 
lighted up, the atmosphere was stifling and pesti- 
lential, loud sounds of blasphemy and riotous 
merriment all around. A little girl was waiting 
at an inner door, and the instant I appeared led 
me up a dark narrow staircase in silence. We 
went up to the garret floor, when the child 
opened a door and we entered a small room to 
the back. I had expected to reach some dismal 
place, in accordance with the rest of the house, 
and was greatly surprised to flnd a cool healthy 
air, and a clean very neatly arranged Uttle apart- 
ment, bearing signs of poverty indeed, but not of 
its too frequent companions — vice or filth. There 
was no light except the moon, which shone in full 
brilliancy upon the Uttle room, and showed just in 
front of the window, a small table, neatly covered 
with a snow-white cloth, on which stood a vessel 
evidently intended to be used for the expected Sa- 
crament, with a pitcher of pure water, tome silver 
candlesticks, and a glass filled with a bunch of deli- 
cate white roses. A Prayer Book was laid in front. 

These preparations betokened no common igno- 
rant person, and I was glad to take the candle 
which my little guide had now procured, and 
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look at the face of the sick woman to whose aid 
I was summoned. She sat nearly upright in bed^ 
rocking her baby to and fro^ and as I turned 
round her pale face was raised to mine^ followed 
quickly by the exclamation^ " Oh, it's himself ! 
I am so glad. Sir, you'll not remember me V* 

One instant's thought and I did remembor^ 
and as I said, " Grace, is it you ?'' tears of deep 
feeling came raining down the young woman's 
face too fast for her to speak. An elderly woman 
came in now, and while I made some few inquiries 
of her Grace became calm again. 

" Sir," she said, very gently but clearly, *' I'm 
dying, I know it, and they say that poor lamb is 
dying too; better may be it should, when its 
mother's gone. But I long to have it made safe. 
I haven't forgotten, sir, oh no indeed I haven't, 
all you used to teach us in church about the 
saving of Baptism or the blessing of Communion. 
Oh, sir, do you remember the very last time I 
ever saw you giving me your blessing? It's 
lasted me till now, and many a trouble it's helped 
me through. And now, now, sir, it's the last 
blessing I would be asking of you, for soon I 
shall be beyond the need of it here, getting it all 
there." 

There was a touching accent in her voice that 
proved my long entertained idea that Grace's 
fliJence and apathy was external only to be correct. 



The (dd wonutn now caone forward^ and aaked 
wbether I wotdd petfonn the service ; she seemed 
to* tear Ghrace^s bemg exhimated. 

I legaa,^-^tid shouts front bdow came up 
and made the stilliieBS^ of the room and the solemK 
nity of oar office yet more hnpresaiTe — ^the siddy 
van ten days' infant was pot into my anns^ and 
by Qo(D('s blessing another Uttle heir of Hi» kiBg<* 
iom sealed. The modier watched the whole time 
with an earnest and toadiing devotion^ and wh^i 
&e £ttte one was restored to her arms A» heat 
aver it silendy for a few moments. 

I remained with her^ and soon heard her little 
histcHryr After her coufinoation Grace had gcme 
witti ber mother to Sonthampton^ where irite had 
met with many baxdships and much temptation^ 
The one tiiought wfakh gave h^ strength to 
strt^Ie tkrougb the fcnmer^ and by Gron's Grace 
to resist the htter^ was^ the remembrance o£ whaitr 
shc^ had learnt aa a catechumen oi Gtoj^B "Mexef 
and Pro^dence^ of the sanctifying gvaee oi holy 
baptism^ and the oertamfy that none of Hi» ebil^ 
dren were ever forsaken of Hiss. '^ An iiihesi^ 
tance,^ fliat ever kept cmnii^baek tc»^hefv> ^^1^9 
blessed inheritance not to be forfeited; se^ ske 
strove and strovQ^ and whenever she was greatly 
cast down soaae comfiorfing. W(»d; die had heasd 
in churck was sure to rise up^as tho«g)i ]4^'W«Ee 
bidden speeidly to atrengthesi her« 
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How mnch that seemed to fall on a banen sdl 
had entered deeply into that poor girl's heart, 
lying hid indeed to the sower's eye^ but germi- 
nating and making ready in the silent ilarlmftM 
to bear in due time a goodly hanrest. 
* At last Grace married a yonng sailor: for 
some time they had been really attached to one 
another^ and a happier prospect seemed opening 
to her^ but within a short time he was forced 
to join his ship and leave her. The time of 
his expected return was now past^ and still she 
heard nothing of him. Distress of mind had 
added to her bodily sufferings^ and when mth 
the last remnants of the supplies her husband left 
her^ Grace had reached London (where she hoped 
to make further inquiries after him)^ she was 
taken suddenly ill and conveyed to this gin shop 
by a woman^ who^ although a drunkard herself^ 
had not yet lost all the compassion of her sex^ 
and seeing this poor young creature in trouble, 
had endeavoured to help her as far as she could. 
Grace had done well at firsts but the last day or 
two symptoms had appeared which indicated the 
improbability of recovery, and the infant had 
sickened with its mother. 

All this was narrated as briefly as possible. 
Grace was still taciturn, but it needed no more to 
preach to me a blessed lesson of encouragement 
never to despair, for that in truth the seed is 
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ever springing up, we know not how. Her; 
affection for me surprised me much, for I had 
never imagined that poor Grace entertained any 
such, but now in my daily visits to her, number- 
less little things I had said formerly, numberless 
words I had used in catechising, came out from 
the store-house of her grateful memory, till I 
began to think that few, if any, had ever profited 
so much by my imperfect attempts to feed the 
lambs of my flock. 

The little baby gained ground, but not so its 
mother, who visibly drooped. I made every in- 
quiry which could give a hope of ascertaining 
where her husband was, and engaged Lady Julia's 
husband (whose official appointment gave him 
advantages I could not command) to assist me in 
the search. I. had related Grace's story to Lady 
Julia, and found that she quite well remembered 
her former companion in the catechising class, 
and now in her altered chastened mind recollected 
with sorrow, having sometimes jostled her aside 
and treated her with contempt. ''Might I, do 
you think — ^would Grace mind if I went to see 
her V Lady Julia asked timidly one day. 

The next morning when I went to the gin shop 
(for Grace was not in a state to be moved) I 
was told that " a grand lady in silk was upstairs^^ 
and going in gently I found Lady Julia sitting 
beside Grace's bed^ the baby in her arms, and 

p 2 
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large tear drops stealing down her cheeks. Her 
bonnet had been thrown aside^ and never had she 
looked one half so lovel j in. her days of pride and 
worldly adornment. 

Ghrace too remembered her well, and now a 
strong link seemed to spring up between them, 
through Grace's baby and the little one whieh 
had been taken from Lady Julia almost as soon 
as given. Grace seemed to fedi th^t she had 
compensation for all her earthly wrwwr in tb«t 
Kttle treasure. For the shoxt time that she 
lingered on earth Lady JuKa was her oonstanf 
attendant ; no day passed without her visit, and 
I lod£ed on joyfiilly> feeling how great the gain 
to both was. They taught each other many a 
valuable lesson ; those two young women, so un- 
Mke in most external things, so like in the 
greatest, both heirs of immortality, both baptized 
Christians, both mothers, both lesu*ning that this 
world is passing away, and that the next alone 
shall endure tor ever. 

Ga*ace's husband did not return, but she did 
not die alone or uncared for. We were with her, 
and the same hand that had blessed her entrance 
upon the dreary journey of life now blessed her 
more joyful entrance upon the less diark valley of 
death. They had settled together (G^ace and 
Lady Julia, I mean) that her little one should be 
lakeu by the ehiMleas- mother, who promised that 
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it should never lack a mother's care while she 
lived. She has kept her word. God has since 
heen pleased to give her little ones of her own, 
but Girace's child is not the less tenderly cared 
for, and now two children, one Grace's and one 
Lady Jnlia's, stand before me in the " bright and 
ordered file," assembled to be catechised, and as 
I look upon them I am filled with gladlier hopes 
and thoughts of tlie young ones for whom indeed 
I bear a Other's love, while I thank God for His 
blessing bestowed thus graciously on two who to 
blind human sight were the most unpromising 
among 
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'' No rest, no hope,— yoked to a weary load. 
To stem annoyances of petty strife, 
Which weary the worn spirit out of life. 
Yet let it be ; for it must be for good. 
Or it would be not. . . That heav'n-sent woe 
May tune a string that shall reverberate through 
The boundless great hereafter.'' 

Rev. I. "Williams. 
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WISH you'd let me come aud stop a 

bit with you, with my sewing. Mm. 

Flow^; it's not especial pleasant m 

our parts just now/' 
The speaker was a good-looking ^1, of some 
sixteen or seventeen years old, whose glossy, 
well-arranged hair, and neatly-fitting, though 
plain gown and collar, showed that at any rate 
she was no sloven, and spoke well for her training. 
Fanny Slater had indeed been well trained hith- 
erto ; her par^ts were both highly respectable, 
though poor people, and^ in the midst of London 
and all its perils, they had contrived to keep their 
only daughter more out di sight and hearing of 
evil than is often accomplished. 

Mrs. Slater took in needlework, and latterly, 
since Fanny left school, she had assisted her 
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mother cheerfully enough. But latterly one or 
two young girls of her acquaintance had married^ 
and others were working for themselves^ receiving 
and spending their own wages, bemg " indepen- 
dent/' as it is called ; and Fanny was beginning 
to fret under her home restraint, and wish to 
work for herself, and buy her own clothes, go out 
more alone and unquestioned, and, above all, to 
get married as soon as possible. Led chiefly by 
this desire, she had permitted the attentions of a 
young man whose acquaintance she had once 
made casually, and now was very indignant at 
her parents' resolute opposition to the whqle 
affair. From being gentle, sweet-tempered, and 
kind, Fanny had been gradually growing irritable, 
pert, and disobliging. At times she seemed 
almost to grudge any little assistance rendered to 
her mother ; and, in place of the pleasant chats 
mother and daughter used once to have, as they 
sat at their work, a sullen silence, or fretful words 
of vexation and anger, now too often were sub- 
stituted. 

Mrs. Slater was an affectionate mother, though 
perhaps not altogether judicious ; and it cut her 
to the heart to see her only daughter, her darling 
Fanny, for whom she had never thought any 
pains, or toil, or trouble too great, so regardless 
of her past love, so unkind, so undutiful ; and by 
that time poor Mrs. Slater generally had recourse 
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to her apron, and began a good cry. Then Fanny 
would take up her work, and without one soothing 
word, leaving her mother alone in her grief, would 
go to divert her own vexation with some of her 
neighbours. 

There were some near of whom Mrs. Slater had 
often warned her daughter, — a warning, which, 
unfortunately, Fanny too often slighted alto- 
gether. One neighbour, however, they had, to 
whom the girl felt attracted, (she hardly knew 
why,) against whom no one ever said a word, 
although, from her retiring disposition, and the 
little inclination she ever showed to associate with 
any body, she could hardly be said to be popular. 

Christian Flower (such was her name) was not 
a young woman, — quite an old one she was in- 
deed accounted by her younger neighbours ; and 
yet, if you looked closely at her, it appeared as 
though she was rather furrowed and lined by 
care and privation, than by years. There were 
deep wrinkles about her mouth and around her 
eyes, which spoke of long struggles with deep, 
repressed sorrow; and, to one accustomed to 
observe character, her remarkable lack of impres- 
sibility, her calmness of manner and slowness of 
speech, told rather of long-sought, hardly-attained 
self-control, than of the possessor's natural tem- 
perament. There was a certain dignity about 
her too, which repelled coarse famiUarity, and. 
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added to her erident reluctance to mudi mm- 
gling with her neighbours, preserved Christian in 
greater tranquillity than most inmates of the 
house. 

Her little room was quite at the top, the one 
window looking out up<m a dismal smes of red 
and grey roofs and diimneys, except from oda 
point whence the yery summit (^ a tall Church spire 
was perceptible ; and Christian always took up a 
position whence she could command this view. 
She had scarcely any furniture^ small as die 
room was, it looked bare ; and there, by the side 
of her tiny fire. Christian sat day after day, stitch- 
ing at some coarse calico work, by means of 
.Md. .he e»ed her .«„., U.eliwS, «d n»ly 
going out, except to Church. 

She had few visitors ; but once or twice Mrs. 
Slater or Fanny had rendered her little neigh- 
bourly kindnesses, till a mutual liking seemed 
unconsciously to have sprung up between them. 
It had happened, too, more than once, that Chris- 
tian overheard the disputes which too commonly 
arose between Fanny and her mother ; and this 
afternoon, as the girl entered her room, the keen 
grey eye which rested on her saw at once that 
some such interruption to their peace had oc- 
curred. 

" Aye, come ia,baim,*^ she answered, to Fanny's 
request. ^^ Come in, for sure, and sit ye doon. 
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What*s amiss wi' ye, then ? Ye look but ill set* 
Wha's gane wrang wi' ye V 

" Indeed,'' Fanny rq>lied, with a toss of her 
pretty head, '^it^s enough for any one to take 
amiss, to be meddled with and schooled at my 
age, as if I were a baby I Mother's just tmrned 
John Wilkinson away from the door, giving him 
no pleasant words, I can assure you I And as to 
me, why there's gmmbUng enough to last for 8 
week ! I couldn't do with it at all ; so I thought 
I'd come to you for & bit o' change^ They may 
say what they like, and do what they like, but 
111 marry John Wilkinson in spite of them all ! 
If he's a mind,^ and I've a mind, I should like ta 
know who else, matters !! And so I do take my 
vow that- — ^ 

^ Stop, stop a bit, lassie^" Christian interposed, 
wifch a low, but marked and impressive voice; 
^ you dinna ken what ye're sayin'. Them's, is 
awesome words. Never tak nae vow,, lassie, 
q)eeial an ungodly one, ta disobey your ain father 
and nuthen O L lassie, yc wull rue i piteously 
ere God's dune wL' ye, an^ ye tak ony sic^ words 
in yere mouth V* 

^ Better rue it bjrand by,.tiian abn^,"' ffonny 
answered hastily,, asid trying to lan^i^ 

Christian rose, silently folded her wock, gazed 
up, asi though pondering at tiie qare, glkteiiittg 
in the afternoon sun; and tliei^ gouig up to 
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Fanny^ laid her thin^ bony hand npon her 
shoulder^ as she said solemnly, " Afore ye sully 
yere Ups, and sin against God, may be blighting 
yere haill life wi' a single pledge, listen to me. 
I do na speak without a cause and reason to gie 
o' my words. I ken what I'm talking o' ; listen 
to me, lassie. I hae na oft bided to speak o'. 
myser, but for yere sake, and if so be to save a 
young bairn frae dreeing a* Fve dreed, I*se tell 
ye my sad history ; an' 'gin ye be na a wiser 
woman when 'tis tauld than at 'forend, why it 
will na be my faut. Listen, bairn." 

Fanny was silenced ; she hardly knew what to 
say, but looked up inquiringly at the old woman. 

'^ Give heed," Christian said again, " and learn 
what I hae suffered through disobedience and a 
rash vow. I was bom of as weel-to-do douce 
folk as ever supped Scotch parritch, or breathed 
our bonnie northern air. It was a big toon we 
lived in, and a pleasant ane forbye ; and though 
there was mony a big smoke-cloud hovering 
round, still a' things were lightsome and graidly 
in our bit house, and weel I luved it. There was 
no' but the father and mither, an ae wee lassie 
my little sister Jeanie, and me: Jeanie was a big 
piece younger than me, and a right bonnie bairn, 
wi' siccan large blue e'en, and walth o' gowden 
hair, as ye^l not see ane in twa hundred. I trow 
I luvit Jeanie, and she me, sweet lamb. Ah wed. 
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aweel ! But as I was sayin', we lived reet clever. 
Father and mither were unco strict to the Kirk, 
but somehow they hadna the gait o' makin' their 
religion sae pleasant as religion should be ; and I 
oft wearied sair o' the drouthy lang sermons and 
prayers^ and the strictness wi' which a' that was 
pleasant was forbidden o' Sabbaths. Howsom- 
ever, that's neither here nor there in my story. 
There was plenty to mak' me baith gude an' 
happy^ an I had wulled sae to be. Father kept a 
shop^ — no a big ane^ but just sic' like as we could 
manage bursels^ — and blithe enough I was to 
serve. I liked it weel. I was aye ceevil to folk, 
and folk aye ceevil to me. Not that I was for 
ever shut up in shop ; I oft gaed awa' a bit off to 
an auntie that lived by the saut water, may be 
twa or three hours distance frae us, and there I 
got to ken a certain man, — a captain, they ca'ed 
him, o' a merchant vessel, — and he was sweet on 
me, and I on him. He was a douce well spoken 
lad as ye need set eyes on, baith in his ways and 
life; an' when he said, ' Kirstin, wull ye be my 
ain, ain dear wifie ?' my heart loupit like to burst, 
and I said, ^ Aye, and for ever.* An' we twined hand 
and heart to ane, and promised each ither. Thae 
were bright days, and bonnie, but they didna 
last." 

"Why not ? What came in betwixt yon, Mrs. 
Flower ?" Fanny asked, eagerly. 
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'* Te see^ bairn^ he was a Bomany — ^thatt't m 
Vvpiat, as my father and mither ca'ed it ; bat I 
took nae tent on that, and why ? because I laved 
him heart and soul, and had nae mmd to wish 
Mm ony ither than he was. And neither £sther 
Hor Blithe said owt agin as ; they jsast kt tn 
gang on keepin' company^ for three lang yvsors, 
and 8^ the while we grew mair and mair to ane 
anither, and luved ane anither better each day, 
and: 'deed we counted oursels weel nigh same as 
man and wifcr At last we coiieluded we'd bided 
lang enough, sae it was for mairyxn' at lastwe 
were ; he was to gang his gait serving Gt)D> and 
I mine. Was it na the Same Gon we baith o» 
us served ? Sae we chose the day, and bespc^e 
the asking ; but when it got to this, my hthes 
broke in, and said he wad hae nae sic doin»; nae 
bairn o^ his suld ever wed wi' a Roman Papist ; 
stoppit it maun be, and suld be. We were sair 
ta'en back, and high words passed. My &ther 
was a man o^ strong passions, and Ewan^ puir 
laddie, his bluid was up, for he thocht himsel' ill 
used, and sae he was, Sae they up and spake to 
ase anither bitterly, I trowf and at last EwBn, he 
was off in a fearfii' anger. I saw him go ; his 
face was white as a snaw wraith, but his e'en 
sparkled like twa red hot coals. He wadna luke 
at me ; he dashit by, and was gane. Surely tho' 
I thocht when he was cooler he wad come back; 
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and after I had greeted awhile, I thocht a' wad 
be weel agin ; but it wasna sae. A freend o' his 
met him t' next day, and to him he said a' was at 
an end atwixt him and me. He got his vessel 
freighted, (she was ea'ed the Christian, after me,) 
and afore the week was over he had set sail. And 
sae — *' 

^' And so V Fanny put in eagerly. 

" I ne'er seed him mair, lassie,'' Christian said 
sadly. '' Whether he forgave me afore his ship 
went doon, and the cruel foam waves dashit over 
his graidly heid, I kenna ; whether as he sank he 
prayed for her he had luved sae fondly, and ea'ed 
his ain bit wifie ; or whether he was still in anger 
I kenna. God kens, and i' the Judgment Day 
'twill a' be known. And yet I was na to blame 
i' that i I luved him far above a' on earth ; I can 
tak' nae sin to mysel in losing him, but oh, lassie, 
in what comed after, I was sore astray. When 
the freend (if s Ewan's freend I'm meanin) comed 
to our house, and tell't us how it was, and that my 
bonnie, bonnie man had set sail and never wad 
come back to me ony mair ; then passion and 
wrath just got the better o' me, and filled me 
quite entirely. I didna greet, I didna sough, but 
it seemed as tho' a' the bluid in my body stood 
still a bit, and then rushit like a swollen bum 
into my heid. Sae I clencht my hands and set 
my teeth, and belike my e'en glared like a f umart's 

Q 
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as I stood before my father and lookin at him as 
nae child suld e'er look at a parent^ be he gaid 
or bad^ I spak wicked words o' sin^ words that 
I hae rued^ 600 only kens how sairly^ this mony 
a lang year. 

'^ ^ YeVe takken frae me the only man I ever 
luved, or ever sail luve/ I said bitterly, 'and 
noo I tell ye, and give gaid tent to my speech, 
Pse never again serve ye, or work for ye, or be 
ye're menial slave i* your merchandise ; but the 
first man that speers me, be he young or auld, 
guid or bad, rich or poor, black or white, Fse wed 
him and leave ye. So help me God.' ** 

" 'Twas an awful vow !'' Fanny said shuddering. 
^^ Awesome, bairn ? awesome and sinful abune 
a' : an' they was scarce out o' my lips, thae 
words, ere I rued them, specially when I saw my 
mither an' my ain bit Jeanie greeting as tho' 
they thocht I were a'thegither wud; but pride, 
which is the devil's ain favourite sin, beset me, and 
I wad hae de'ed suner than ca' them back, or say 
I was wrang. Weel, lassie, just as it were then 
there were riots in Scotland. I dinna sac vera 
weel ken what aboot, I had no been heedin, nought 
save Ewan and mysel, and sae lang as we werena 
the warse for the riots, I e'en loot 'em alane, but 
it was to do wi' the radicals some gate. There 
was several regiments o' sodgers sent to our toon, 
an' as the barracks was fall and the toon jail re- 
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buading, they were in sair straite where to set 
the men. Sae they were just quartered aboot 
amang the toons' folks^ and one had been sent 
to us. 

'' He was a corporal, and he followed a deal 
after me. He was na a vera bepleasin man, an' 
truth to say, I set na great store by him, not to 
say mair, for he was even then nae graidly Uver. 
We kenned nowt aboot him either, but when he 
spake they were nae guid words, and his deeds 
were nae but to match. That man's name was 
George Flower." 

"You did not marry him, surely !" Fanny ex- 
claimed in horror. 

"Aye, but I did, lass. I had vowed it ye ken, 
my foolish, wicked, hateful vow, and I was re- 
filolved to stick tillt. Besides, I wished to be 
avenged o' my father — waes me that I suld say 
it ! I thocht too, that George Flower wad sune 
be sent off wi' his troop to some ither place, and 
that then I'd ne'er set e'en on him agin, but bide 
at hame and let him gang, and sae keep my vow. 
'Twas a wicked thing to do, bairn, but I did it ; 
may God forgie me. Weel, we was married, an 
I sund learnt that I had been buildin on false 
hopes, for a week after the weddin day he got his 
discharge, and it became clear I'd got him for 
life. If ever bride had a sair and sickenin heart 
it' was mysel I red^on !" 
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'^Bat did yonr father and mother let it be 
then ?" Fanny inquired. 

'^ I never telled them^ lassie. We was married 
all secretly^ and for three lang months they never 
knew nowt aboot it. But at last it couldna be 
hidden^ and then began my lifelang punishment 
for the wicked deed I had done. My father didna 
say mickle. He was at no time a man o' sac 
mony words^ and now he tuik it sair to hearty 
thinkin he had done vera wrang himsel in drivin 
me to the course I had takken. But he just 
pined and pined^ and hung his heid^ and let the 
shop gang how it wad^ and took nae tent o' owt ; 
he rarely had a word to say to ony ane^ and 'cept 
to kirk he never put foot outside his ain door. 
Even at kirk he seemed no able to heed^ and 
naething onybody said wad he hearken to. Sae 
he died, five months after my marriage, and if a' 
the judges and juries o^ the land had tellt me I 
was his murtherer, I couldna hae kennt it better 
nor I did. 

^' When first the marriage was known he had 
bid us gang to a lodging, for Jeanie's sake, he 
said, he could na sufier her to be polluted (that 
was his word) by us. My ain Jeanie! that I, 
suld ever be a peril to her ! Sae we lived in a 
room at tither end o^ the toon, and a fearfu' life 
I had o't, for never did I hear George Flower 
open his lips without a blasphemy, and scarce 
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ever did I see him sober for ae hour ! When 
father died, mither, who was sair erushit, went up 
the hills wi' Jeanie to a cousin o' hers. It was 
na vera great distance, and as the time o* my 
bein doon drew on, my heart yearned after mither, 
an, I resolved I wad gae to her, and ask whether 
she wadna forgie and come to me i' my trouble. 

" Sae I* started one day, leavin my man, as ' 
usual in drink; and after a weary journey o' 
three days I got to the place. Eh but wasna 
it piteous ! they tellt me that Jeanie had getten 
scarlet fever, and mither caught it off her, bein, 
as they said, weakly in constitution, and there 
was nae hope for either on'em. how I prayed 
to be let go in and see them, tho' but for ae 
single second ! but our kinsfolk wadna heaf on't, 
for they said, in my situation, it was just down- 
right murder. 

" Jeanie Murray, my eldest cousin, drove me 
back to my hame (what a hame was that !) and 
then in my sorrow o' sperit, my labour came on, 
and I was delivered o' my first child on the vera 
day that my mither and Jeanie was baith set free. 
And tho' they had died o* the fever, still I felt as 
tho' it was I again that had been the cause o' 
their death, and my life seemed but one lang, 
lang misery. George didna preceesely ill use me 
then, for we were in the midst o' a' my freends> 
and he dauredna; but still he led me a cruel 
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life, and I oft thocht I wad die o' grief. There 
was a kirk by nigh our hame — it didna belong 
to the Kirk, but to the Episcopals, as they ca'ed 
'em — a bonnie clever looking church enough, 
and close beside it was the Priest's house, with a 
bit o' garden, which opened into a graveyard 
belonging to the church. Many a time when 
George was drunk and blaspheming, .or out wi' 
his ungodly companions, and I was like to die, 83 
I thocht, o' grief, I used to slip thro' the garden 
into the graveyard, and sit on the gravestones 
and cry and pray, and cry again, for my life 
was a weary one ! There was one grave in par- 
ticular, a niece grass grave, wi' a little stane tellin* 
o' a baimie, just my Jeanie's age, an' I used to 
sit there maist of all, and think of Jeanie, 
and fancy it was her^s ; and when the sun was 
shinin' brightly, an' the flowers so gay and sweet, 
and the birdies singing i' the pleasant trees, 
I used to think that was fit for my Jeanie, that 
was good and happy, and my ain dreary desola- 
tion seemed the drearier. 

" Ane day the Priest (he was no' like the Kirk 
ministers) cam' in, and reet up to me. I was 
feared lest he was goin' to chide wi' me for 
comin' through his garden, and I was sae weak- 
spirited and sad, that I began at ance to greet. 
Then he spak' sae doucely to me, and askit what 
was my grief; for he had oft seen me comin' in 
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there to greet and pray. I couldna say mickle, 
but I tellt him I was vera miserable, and hugged 
my puir baimie the closer to me ; and then he 
said, in a clear, still voice, that was like soft 
waters to me, ^ There is One has said. Come unto 
Me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will refresh you.* 

" Thae were the only words I ever heard tme 
yon man ; but I will remember them, and bring 
them up for him in the Last Day, when the great 
enemy tries to get all men's souls. Well, I thocht 
he wad be a freend to me, that guid man, an' I 
had most resolved to seek him, and tell him my 
sorrows, and crave his advice and help; but, 
somehow, George found out that I went to sit and 
greet i* the graveyard, and he was in a terrible 
wrath; and almost directly, afore ever I got to 
speak to the Priest, he journeyed me off to Eng- 
land. I've ne^er seen my ain country sin* that 
day. 

"We^l, we went aboot to several places, first 
ane and then anither. The place I likit best was 
a country village in the parts they ca* Derbyshire, 
for his mither lived there, and she was a protec- 
tion like to me. She was a graidly kind o' body, 
and sair ill set wi* her son*s wickedness. But 
George wadna bide wi* her; so soon up we maun 
come to London, and there I suffered sae, that a* 
that was foregone seemed light. We had a little 
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lodgings and lie got a place o' some kind^ tbat 
made him some twenty-five shilling the week; 
but he rarely brought me a penny o't, spending 
it a' in bad company, sellin' and pawnin' 2! the 
bit things I possessed, and expectin' me to work 
and provide for mysel' and the bairn, an' often- 
time him too ; and then, if he wasna content wi* 
the food I set before him, he wad beat me, and 
use me worse than a dog ; sorry, i' truth, wad I 
hae been to see auld Pepper, my father's dog, 
used so ! 

'^ But there were neebours here who noticed 
me, and were vera indignant at his ill usage o' 
me and the puir baimie j and some on 'em telled 
of fetchin' the police or the parson, or some help 
to defend me, and that was what George didna 
want; sae he e'en moved me again to quite 
anither part o' the toon, where was nae living 
soul that kenned us. 

" But even here some neebours minded me, for 
I was nigh bein' doon again, an' folk saw wi' ane 
glimmer that he was a cruel husband to me. At 
last my time come, and I was already beginnin' 
wi' my pains, when in he cam', as drunk as ever 
he could be, and after some violent language, he 
flyted on me for lyin' in bed, instead o' waitin' 
on him ; and then he dragged me out by my hair, 
and dashit me on the ground. Some o' the 
neebours heard the fall, and comed in ; they fand 
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me lyin' there on the airth, bleedin' and insensible. 
They were wives and mithers, and had mithers' 
hearts ; sae they tak' me up^ and laid me in bed^ 
and never left me a minute. I' the still o' the 
night my child was bom, — deid, as was but 
natural; and for three days and nights they 
thocht I was in the death thraw. 

'' Nor did I wish to live. Ye see, I didna set 
much store then by doin' God's Will. I thocht 
maist o' my ain griefs and pains ; and when I 
began to get aboot agin, I was but sad and un- 
thankful. So things went on, and I grew ever 
mair and mair miserable ; till at last it came into 
my heid that I wad die, and be quit o' a' this 
dreary sorrow. Sae ane morning, it was quite 
early like, I left home wi' my puir baimie, who 
was never parted frae me, night or day, ane in- 
stant j and ran doon towards the canal. Noo it's 
a busy place, but then it was a' green fields and 
stillness, and there was nae livin' creature in 
sight. I sat me doon on the bank, wi' the bit 
lassie in my lap, quite close to the water; and I 
thocht I'd just say a prayer like, and then I'd 
drown oursels. I did pray ; I said I kenned it 
was sinfu' to tak' awa' the life God had gi'en, 
but I minded Him o' my misery, and o' the life 
warse than death I led. I besought Him to 
forgie ane o' His creatures that was broken- 
hearted, and then I made a spring, and was goin' 
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to jump in. It was no but my conscience, nae 
doot^ yet I seemed to hear a voice as clear as 
siller cry out^ ^ Be stilly and know that I am GtOd/ 
Then I fell doon o' the groun', freetened like, 
and grat there ever so lang. I could nae langer 
do the deed o' sin ; I felt as though God had 
spakken to me^ and bid me be patient, and wait 
on. So after a bit I went hame, and tried to 
bear on, and hope things wad mend. They didn% 
though; George got only warse; and ane day 
that he was like to have killed me, I ran out for 
the dear life itse? into the street, and, wasna it 
just what folk ca' a lucky chance, (/ ca' it Pro- 
vidence,) that at that vera moment, who suld be 
ganging by i' the street but a countryman o' my 
ain, — a decent man, that was a grocer in my ain 
toon, and noo was in London nobbut for a day or 
so ? Wasna it strange ? Mickle stoundered was 
he to see me in sic' a way, for he knew just nae- 
thin' at all what had become o' me. Howsom- 
ever, he was as guid as lay in his power to me. 
He made me fetch the parish beadle, and they 
took George afore the magistrates. Then they 
sent me journey in' frae t' ane to tither; and after 
a deal o' ill setting, the parish allowed me half-a- 
crown a week, and I was moved into a nice bare 
room wi' the child — cold and dismal enough, but 
eh, 'twas like Paradise to be free on him ! 

" For a bit he kenned naethin' aboot me, but 
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after a while he fand me oot^ an' then he corned 
minded to murder me. In he came, speakin^ 
almost good-natured like ; but I didna like the 
looks on him, and sae I poppit doon my sewin', 
and kept my e'en on him. As we were baith 
sittin^ there, I heard a woman go by whom I 
kenned, sae I ca^ed her in ; and then, when he 
was expectin' nowt, I went up to him, and cl^^p- 
ping my hands on his'n, which was in his pocket, 
I bid him tak' out that as he had in 'em. I{e 
was a'thegither fluttered, and in his surprise he 
did as I said. An' what do ye think it was ? — a 
great big knife, lassie; and in his anger and 
passion he swore he wad hae murthered me, and 
'deed I b'lieve he wad. 

"That was the last time I seed him. He cam' 
nae mair near me ; but he had an ill turn to do 
me yet. The man I tellt ye on kenned that there 
were some monies o' my father's at hame, which 
I suld by rights hae, and he writ to tell it me. 
Sae noo that I and the lassie were left alane, I 
thocht this wad be our support ; but wad ye think 
it ? he had been beforehand wi' me, he had forged 
a letter i' my name, and gotten every penny. 
Sae we had naething left; but God was vera 
gude to us, and helpit us on frae day to day." 

'Christian paused. "And your daughter?" 
Fanny inquired. 

" Ah, lassie ! what reet had I, the bad daughter 
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myseP to look to ony joy i' my bairn ? It was 
just ae part of God's chastisement to me. Puir 
bairn ! she went on pinin' and dwinin', suflFering 
sair in every limb wi' swellins and all sorts o' 
pains^ till at last, when God sent her death, I 
was fain to be thankfu'. Yet then I was left 
quite alone, and I heard that her father had deid 
no' sae vera lang afore her. So there was nae 
langer owt i' the world to luve me ; but I learnt 
mair and mair to seek nae happiness here, — to 
look abuve only, and be content. Ye see I had 
learnt to tak' a* my troubles as the punishment o' 
my sin. learn by me, bairn, and dinna set 
leet by your father and mither. Be warned i* 
time.'' 

Fanny did not reply ; she sat silently awhile, 
and then asked, " But how did you come to this 
house ?" 

'^ Ye see, after a while, when I was strugglin' 
wi' mysel, and tryin' to serve God better, and put 
my trust in Him, who suld find me oot but the 
brither o' the same Priest as had noticed me i' 
the first year o' my marriage ; him through whose 
garden I used to gae to the graveyard. He had 
comed to England noo — it's just our ain minister, 
lassie. He had heard his brither tell o' me, and 
when I tellt him my history, he seemed quite 
interested; and he helpit me on sae graidly, — 
taught me, though I wasna sae young to learn. 
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and then received me into the Church, and 
moved me here ; an* here I hope Pse die. I can 
see the spire, ye see, an' it aVays minds me o' 
a' the blessins afore me, an' I never wish to stir. 
I suldna hae tellt ye a' this, lassie, if I didna 
think ye ane that could lightly be guided either 
reet or wrang. 0, give heed to what I say I 
Honour ye're father and mither, and pray that 
ye may not have to lam God's fear in sic* awe- 
some troubles as mine. And now, lassie, dinna 
talk to me ; I'm maist wearied oot. Gang ye're 
gates, but 0, mind me, and be a gude bairn to 
ye're mither !" 

Fanny left Christian's little room in silence, and 
from that hour a change came over her. She 
said little ; but many deeds and looks, trifling in 
themselves, showed her desire to do well by her 
parents; and once more their little room was 
cheerful and happy. It was the result of Chris- 
tian's warning. 0, if people would but believe 
that these sad tales are no fictions, — that they 
are daUy occurring, perhaps they r^U oftener 
take timely warning, and we might not so often 
have to record so sad a 

True Story. 
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'* The child of misery, baptized in tears." 
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" The child of misery, baptized in tears" — 

TOUCHING line, which has drawn 
drops of pity from manly eyes — 
eyes which it is to the poet^s heart 
a rich reward to move : a line over 
which the gentle and high-bom will sigh softly, 
enjoy the sensation of reflected woe, and pass on to 
other topics — the easy flowing melody of one poet, 
or graver, sterner stuff of another, according as 
the mood takes them. But have they reflected, as 
they lingered o^er that pathetic line ? do they 
reflect now, upon its too mournful truth ? Look- 
ing at their own carefully tended, well nurtured 
little ones, do they remember that there are 
indeed in this wide world, in this wealthy city, 
nay, perhaps, at their very doors, some such 
babes, whose fittest description in very truth is 
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even '^ children of misery** — and to whom per-, 
haps no other baptism is ever offered by her who 
should most specially be the mother of " children 
of misery/* than the bitter, wasting " baptism of 
tears V Yes, even in this boasting land, this 
land of missionaries and societies; this land so 
often found, at least indirectly, not seldom in 
open words saying, ^' I thank Thee that I am not 
as other lands are;** in this very land, many 
a little one is left, (so far as man's tender mercies 
are concerned,) to depart this sorrowful world, 
even as it entered therein; still the child of 
misery, not temporal only, but spiritual misery ; 
and unblest by any baptism save that of tears-^ 
tears to which all bom of Adam are doomed, and 
which are, by God's ordering, never wholly to be 
wiped away here, even from their eyes who are 
born again in Christ Jesus : yet which having 
once mingled with the sweet waters of the font of 
regeneration, are changed from the bitterness of 
Marah to those drops, which were for ever sancti- 
fied and purified by Him Who said, ^^ Blessed 
are ye that weep/* 

Poetry is a noble gift, and highly favoured in- 
deed are they in whose pulses it is ^^ beating 
high :** but assuredly the end of true poetry 
is not gained when our ear is pleased, our senses 
delighted, our perception quickened and fasci- 
nated, or even our high and holy feelings aroused. 
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unless some result follows; unless we go forth 
kindled with fresh love for man and God, seeking 
more earnestly than before to serve Him and 
promote His Glory. It might not serve as a bad 
test of whether poetry has indeed been a good 
and pleasant song to us, if we turn from it, ready 
not to feel only, but to act. 

But we are wandering from our subject : the 
child of misery. Alas, how many such does the 
parish Priest see ! how many does he watch enter- 
ing the world — toiling sadly and wearily a little 
way — more or less — but still a little way at best, 
{longest I should rather say.) To chronicle them all 
would indeed be a mournful and too lengthy task. 
Some few, however, rise prominently to my mind. 
Will you listen, reader, to the tale of one child of 
misery ? 

I was returning to London by a north-country 
railroad, and at Normanton as usual was waiting 
to join the up-train. It was a cold damp even- 
ing, at the latter end of October, and I was glad 
to wrap myself up in my plaid, and walk briskly 
up and down while waiting on the platform* 
The expected train was not one in great request, 
and there were few beside myself awaiting it. One 
expectant, -however, attracted my attention. She 
was a tall, slightly made young woman, poaily 
and thinly clothed, carrying a small box, whidi 
looked aa if it would not hold together long 
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under the rough handling of railway porters. 
Her face was quite colourless, and her heavy, 
dark-rimmed eyes looked as though they were 
worn with weeping. She was apparently quite 
alone, and after sitting lost in thought upon a 
bench for some minutes, suddenly she started 
up and seemed to be uncertain about her ticket. 
There was, as usual, much bustle and confusion 
in the great station, and evidently the solitary 
traveller was in some perplexity. Her manner 
was shy and uneasy, and a somewhat rude reply 
to one of her questions had quite discouraged 
her, when I came forward, and offered any 
assistance I could give her. Her little difficulty 
was soon set right, and during a long hour's 
wait which ensued, owing to the lateness of the 
train, I became acquainted with the object of her 
journey. 

This object was one of piety. The only re- 
lation she had in the world was a sister, several 
years younger than herself, who was, she said, as 
well to look at as any young girl on the face 
of the earth, and this sister had been won away 
from her home about a year before by a man 
whose profession was some very subordinate office 
in a low, profligate theatrical company. The two 
sisters had lived together till that evil day, but 
since then the elder had lived alone, and sickness 
and anxiety had pressed heavily upon her. Until 
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the last few days she had heard nothing of her 
unhappy sister, but then a police report in some 
newspaper gave a most unwelcome information, 
from which the elder sister gathered that both 
Clary (as she called the wanderer) and her com- 
panion were imprisoned upon a serious charge of 
burglary. But one idea presented itself to Pa- 
tience Grove, and that was to hasten to her sister, 
to share her troubles and sorrows, and, if possi- 
ble, shield and save her from them. 

There was something very striking in the sim- 
ple manner in which Patience narrated her tale — 
as briefly as possible, without any embellishments 
or aiming at efiect, so that her own sufferings and 
the meekness with which they had evidently been 
endured were left to me to fill up. Finding that 
she was quite a stranger in London, and not 
known to any one of its millions, I undertook to 
provide her with safe quarters for the night, and 
so far as might be possible to forward her object 
of getting at her sister. 

Accordingly, the next morning we made the 
necessary applications, substantiated the fact as 
to the prisoner's identity, and then I endeavoured 
to procure a meeting for the sisters. But it was 
impossible at that moment ; the trial was begin- 
ning, and until that was over. Patience could not 
be allowed to see her unhappy sister. She was 
grievously disappointed, but still calm and stead- 
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fast j and at her earnest entreaty^ I took her into a 
quiet comer of the court, whence she could hear 
the proceedings, and I myself remained likewise^ 
already keenly interested in the history of one 
whose very existence was unknown to me twenty- 
four hours earlier. I will not give the details of 
the trial ; the verdict is sufficient. Both prisoners 
were convicted ; the man sentenced to transport* 
ation for life, — the woman, by reason of '^ ex- 
tenuating circumstances,^' only to five years' 
imprisonment. 

Such a sentence reads lightly, — at least when 
compared with the more grievous punishments of 
the law ; but it is not light to those who suffer : I 
had almost said still less so to those who watch* 
Patience received the tidings calmly; she was 
evidently more heart-stricken at the conviction 
than its sentence. She seemed quite alive to the 
fact that this sentence was more lenient than 
might have been expected; but I saw, by the 
silent workings of her countenance, how heavily 
the blow sunk into her spirit. 

Short as our acquaintance had been, it seemed 
to come as a matter of course for me to act as her 
protector now; and I accompanied Patience to 
the prison where she was first to see her sister. 
They met alone, — no eye save the All-seeing 
should gaze upon such a meeting, — but before 
the parting, they sent to request me to go to the 
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cell where Clary was confined. There I found 
the two sisters; the elder^ still calm and com- 
posed, but with a glow of almost maternal love 
on her reserved, somewhat hard features ; while 
the younger, a slight and childlike creature, clung 
to Patience, hiding her very beautiful, though 
tear-stained face in her breast. She could hardly 
be persuaded to look up, or speak to me at first ; 
but in a little while this shame was conquered, 
and then she spoke with tenfold the freedom 
and unreserve of her sister, as she poured forth 
the history of vanity and sin which had at last 
brought her to this sad and degraded position. 
It was like that of hundreds others; — beauty, 
home-indulgence, forgetfulness of the one good 
monitor, that loving, though tranquil elder sister, 
and then once giving ear to the tempter, vanity 
and sin conquered, and now the child (for she 
was barely seventeen) was a prisoner and an 
outcast ! 

God be merciful to us ! for there are many 
such ; and He has said, that if the watchman see 
the sword coming upon the land, and blow not 
the trumpet, and warn not the people, so that 
the sword come and take any person from among 
them, the sinner indeed is taken away in his 
iniquity, but his blood will God require at the 
watchman^s hand. And is not the Church that 
watchman ? is it not her's to blow the trumpet. 
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and help the sinner to fly ? or can she by any 
evasion cast off this her sacred pledge^ and say^ 
It is none of mine ? No, of a truth, — God is 
mightier than the heart of man, and seeth all 
things. Yet how many, like poor Clary, the 
little prisoner, fall into sin and misery, for lack of 
the guiding hand, — the warning voice ! 

She had never known the fostering care of 
religious love, the blessed discipline of the cross^ 
and was alike unwitting of the restraint from 
sin which such knowledge imposes, as of its re- 
claiming and consolation when sin and sorrow 
had ploughed their deep furrows in her young 
life. The elder sister had had no better training, 
but a more naturally thoughtful disposition, and 
some early troubles, had gradually, under God's 
blessing, developed a strong, though half uncon- 
scious piety in her character. Reserved as Patience 
was, she talked much to me about her sister and 
their early life ; and the same root of evil showed 
itself all along, — the want of sounds careful re- 
liffioTis instruction in childhood. 



It was in prison that Clary's infant entered 
this world of sin and care; its father already 
banished his native country for ever, — its mother 
a prisoner, marked with shame in the eyes of her 
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fellow, men. Within prison walls the sickly babe 
was made a partaker of that bright inheritance 
which Christ and His spouse^ the Church, deny 
to none who seek it in repentance and faith, — ^not 
even to the oflfspring of the convicted, condemned 
prisoner. Each day, as the young mother watched 
her little treasure with fond love, (for a mother's 
heart is still the same, even in a jail,) she seemed 
better able to realise the truths of religion which 
were set before her ; and Patience, who had taken 
a lodging in London, that she might be near 
her sister, grew almost enthusiastic as she looked 
forward to a time when, her sentence expired. 
Clary would come forth, and begin life over 
again. 

But God willed it otherwise. She never gained 
any strength ; and after a long, slow pining away, 
the prisoner-mother died, before four years of her 
sentence were passed, leaving her little one to 
find a mother's care and watching from her ever 
faithful sister. 

Patience felt the disappointment of her hopes 
keenly ; but she had the best of consolations in 
seeing how Clary had altered in character during 
the past years; and she believed sincerely that 
present tribulation had wrought a good work in 
the erring sister of her love. So with few words 
and many prayers she now took the little Clary 
to her, and devoted all her careH to her. 
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The sickly infant was now a yet more sickly 
child of four — diminutive^ almost dwarfish^ unable 
to walk or stand; her little^ shrunken^ feeble 
limbs^ and narrow chesty telling of pain and 
suffering almost as plainly as the sallow, utterly 
colourless face, already marked with unmistake- 
able traces of endurance. Little Clary was, at 
first sight, a very plain child, strangely unlike 
her lovely mother. .One only likeness she bore^ 
— a profusion of light, silky hair; but her's did 
not wave about in rich curls, as Patience would 
fondly describe her Clary^s to have done when a 
child. It was straight and lustreless, and Patience 
always gathered it up into a little knot behind; 
thus giving a still more unnaturally old appear-* 
ance to her thin face and large grey eyes be- 
neath it. 

Patience had a lodging (one single room) in 

a crowded house in a side lane out of Street. 

Here she supported herself and little Clary by 
dint of hard work — charity she shrunk from 
receiving. At first she kept the child entirely in 
their room, not liking to expose her to the con- 
tamination and possible roughness of other chil- 
dren ; but after a while, as the little thing pined 
for air, she began to think how it could be ob- 
tained for her. 

Among her fellow tenants was a widow woman 
called East, whose numerous and ungovernable 
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family filled Patience with vexation and alarm^ as 
their noisy mirth and quarrels disturbed the 
whole house. But one of the boys, by name 
Dick, had a bad illness, during which Patience 
rendered him various little neighbourly services; 
and when he recovered, he was a sworn friend and 
ally to both Patience and her poor little niece. 
Dick East became the confidant of Patience's 
wish to give Clary some fresh air, and he in- 
stantly suggested that she should sit in the little 
front yard. But then came the difficulty — the 
rude and noisy children, who might teach Clary 
naughty things, or frighten and even hurt her ? 

Dick kindled with indignation ! He would 
take care of her indeed ; and as to hurting her 
or laughing at her, he'd lick the biggest fellows 
in the lane, if they presumed to touch Clary I 
He became quite eager in the matter, and Pa- 
tience yielded to his importunities. 

From that time, whenever the weather allowed. 
Clary was carried down the long steep fiight 
of stairs, carefully and punctually by Dick, who 
first settled her little wooden arm-chair in a 
comer of the narrow yard, and then deposited her 
in it, with a rough tenderness which went far to 
win Patience's heart. At first the little girl was 
rather frightened, but Dick's devoted attentions, 
and unfailing protection reassured her, and his 
resolute championship soon set her quite beyond 
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any fear of annoyance. By degrees all the in- 
habitants not of the house only, but the lane 
also, became interested in the helpless child — 
" Dick's baby/' as she called herself, and liked 
to be called by every one else, and many little 
acts of kindness were shown to her by children 
who had before been little wont to consult any 
one's comfort but their own. 

Clary was very old of her age, partly perhaps 
from her infirmities, partly from living so much 
with her grave, thoughtful aunt, and she did not 
seem to care for the playthings which amused her 
little friends around. She had two great likings^ 
which almost amounted to passions — one for 
everything connected with the works of nature — 
the other for pictures and books. To the former 
her daily life gave little indulgence — but it was 
marvellous how much she made of that little. 
Some yards of sky were visible to her as she sat in 
her little chair, and no cloud passed over her head, 
no star shone within that narrow compass which 
Clary did not watch narrowly and wistfully. 
One neighbour had a caged lark, and another 
a goldfinch, and with both of them Clary was on 
familiar terms, and knew every feather of their 
smoke-dimmed wings — every modulation of their 
prison song. The very blades of grass that 
sprung up against the wall had a charm for her, 
and the flies as they buzzed by, or the timid 
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mouse that darted past her^ had a friend and ob- 
, server in the cripple child. 

It was Dick^s great aim and object to indulge 
this taste, which was more comprehensible to 
him than his nursling's love for pictures and 
books. He would ramble into the outskirts 
of London to bring her branches of trees, sods 
with some few mosses or grasses growing in 
them, primrose roots, branches of lilac and la- 
burnum, early daisies, even dandelions; nothing 
came amiss to Clary, nothing was beyond Dick's 
aspiring search. He would willingly beg or 
borrow for his ^^baby,'' nay even the third less 
desirable means of gratifying her was sometimes 
resorted to ; but when once Clary found that the 
bright branch of delicious fragrant moss roses had 
been stolen from a flower-stall, her deUght changed 
into distress, and she would not look at them 
again. At first Dick was very irate at Clary's 
ingratitude, and declared he would never get her 
anything again ; but after a time he was mol- 
lified, and even listened to her little childish 
exposition of the commandment which says, 
'' Thou shalt not steal.'' 

From that day Dick never took anything be- 
longing to another — not even for his darling 
" baby ;" and gradually her influence gave him a 
similar resolution never to tell lies, or use bad 
words, which always made ''Dick's baby" cry. 
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Her influence meanwhile extended : other children 
brought their httle offerings of plants or flowers^ • 
or told their tales of some butterfly hunt in the 
park^ or Sunday visit to the wonders of S. James's 
Gardens or the Serpentine, The more studious 
brought their school books and lewards to show 
her^ and repeated their lessons for her b^iefit, till 
at last Clary's little chair and her comer in the 
yard became the centre of a scientific department 
in miniature^ and she herself the president of the 
academy ! ruling, (albeit unknowingly,) most ab-» 
solutely over her professors, and receiving a very 
homage from them ! 

Nothing so elevates and purifies the character 
as what induces forgetfulness of self, and care for 
others ; and partly by this means, partly by her 
natural good and religious feeling, and the in- 
structions of her pious aunt Patience, Clary exer- 
cised a most beneficial influence over the younger 
inhabitants of the yard, and even the parents grew 
fond of the little sickly girl, who helped to make 
their children so much more manageable and 
tame. Clary had no idea of exercising influence, 
or ^^ doing people good'' — if she had^ her influence 
would probably have diminished in proportion; 
but she went on in her own quiet way, loving 
God in all His works, and insensibly teaching 
others to love Him too. 

For her sake Dick even took to reading, and 
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then it often became a most knotty point whether 
to expend some long treasured pence in a plant or 
a book for his ^^ baby^^ — it was hard to say which 
she loved best. 

So time passed on^ and Clary grew hat in 
mind^ but not in body; there was still the 
same poor stunted little form, and her bodily 
pains increased, though not so the suffering 
expression of her face. Piety, real genuine piety, 
and her intense love of all natural objects, had 
softened her sufferings wonderfully, and no one 
could call the sickly child unhappy. She was 
a striking illustration of the poet's words — 

** Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and die/' 

Her's was a strangely observant eye for one so 
young, — a strikingly keen observation ; and often 
the preacher might gather fresh supplies for his 
teaching from her childish remarks. The person 
in the Bible history who seemed most to attract 
Clary's attention was King Solomon, because he 
knew all about " all trees, from the cedar-tree in 
Lebanon, to the hyssop that sprang from the wall^ 
and all beasts, and fowls, and creeping things^^ 
and fishes.^' She would often puzzle Dick not a 
little with her odd speculations about Elijah's 
juniper-tree, Elisha's wild gourds, and Zechariah'a 
myrtles, — or similar subjects* 
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One winter came with imusaal severity^ and 
brought more than wonted sickness and suffering 
to the little cripple. But at last some genial 
spring days came^ and Dick delightedly carried 
her down to her old place in the yard; some 
choking sort of feeling came over the boy as he 
noticed that^ light as the little form had always 
been, it was even lighter now. 

Clary was soon established in her chair, and 
rejoicing in a pot of full-blown crocuses, which 
had been brought as a surprise for her. In 
the comer by her side a hyacinth bulb had been 
planted ; and now she watched with eager delight 
the green leaves, which, in spite of soot and dust, 
were shooting up. I found the two companions 
discussing the poor little plant as earnestly as if it 
had been a Flora Regia. Clary was trying to 
express her notion of the Resurrection, as con- 
nected with the leaves. I assisted her, and we 
had some talk about it ; Dick hardly speaking, 
but looking up wistfully at me, or tenderly down 
at his '^ baby," as he still called her, from time to 
time. 

About a fortnight after, I was going to visit a 
sick person in the lane, and, as usual, went on to 
inquire after " Dick^s baby/' who had been less 
well lately. The little chair was there, and a 
bunch of spring flowers, but no Clary. Some 
one was stooping down over the hyacinth, tend- 
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ing it, I thought. I called gently, '^ Dick ! 
Dick!'^ 

The rough, thick head of hair did not move ; 
and when I called again, and it was raised, I saw 
a red face, down which big tears were stealing 
fast. 

" Why, Dick, what has happened V 

The boy looked at me first, then at the little 
chair, and then at his plant. He pointed to the 
latter ; I stooped down to examine it. The leaves 
were stunted and decaying at the top, and the in- 
cipient flower withered and dry within their 
meagre shelter. Poor Dick could only articulate, 
" It's just like her.'' 

I laid my hand compassionately on the boy's 
shoulder, and in a moment he burst out, " It was 
planted in dirt and smoke, I know, but I loved it 
so much for her sake, and took such care of it, 
and watered it, and did everything I could think 
of; and I thought it would surely blossom. But 
the sun and the water seemed to do no good ; it 
has withered and withered away, it couldn't 
bloom, and now — " He stopped, as if he could 
not bear to say the rest; but at last he added 
slowly, and lowering his voice, ^^ And now it will 
soon die \" 

He did not make any comparison, but I saw 
what was in his mind as he looked piteously at 
the plant. 

s 
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I answered rather what he meant than what he 
said. "Yes, Dick, the flower is withered; the 
sun which God sends to bring forth blossoms, 
and the rain which He gives to nourish them, 
were not permitted to perfect this little flower. 
And soon there will be nothing left above ground 
of the fading hyacinth; but, by and by, next 
spring, fresh life will be given to it, and it will 
bloom afresh. Perhaps you might plant it away 
from London smoke, in the fresh green country, 
and the flower will smell far sweeter, and look far 
more lovely than it ever could do here.'* 

Dick looked up at me with a half smile, but 
then he said sadly, " Ah ! but / shall not see it 
there V 



" Dick's baby," had indeed found its type in 
the hyacinth. She too had been sown in the 
darkness and cloud of sin ; and it was not God's 
Will to bring the stricken plant to maturity. She 
was fading away now fast, and never more filled 
her old place in the narrow yard; yet, even in 
her sick bed, God's gifts of creation delighted 
her, and Dick was more and more devoted in 
procuring them for her. 

The last time I saw the little, withered form, it 
lay with a sweet bunch of lilies of the valley on 
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the still breaet, which had ceaBed to heave re- 
eponsive to sharp pain ; and Patience, aa she stood 
beside in the darkened room, laid her hand kindly 
on the head of a weeping boy, as she slowly said, 
" The grasB withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the 
Word of our God shall stand for ever." 
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" Yes, deep within and deeper yet 

The rankling shaft of conscieni^ hide ; 
Quick let the swelling eye forget 

The tears that in the heart abide. 
Calm be the voice, the aspect bold, 

No shuddering pass o'er lip or iSrow, 
For why should innocence be told, 

The pangs that guilty spirits bow ?*' 
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AKE haste wid ye — make haste ! 
Send for the Priest ! Is it letting 
the gentleman die widout the 
church ye^re afther? Will ye 
let him lie here and die like a dog? Hasn't 
he sins at all at all, like any of us ? and how will 
he scape thro^ the fire if ye stand all on ye 
here, with sorra' a finger raised to his help V 

" Gentleman, indeed V was the answer, (and 
the speaker looked over the heads of three or 
four women thronging into the little room,) 
" Sorrow a bit o^ gentleman is the like o' that \" 

" I tell ye,^^ retorted the first speaker, ^^ he w a 
gentleman. It's thrue he lies yonder on the 
straw, widout never a rag to cover him j but 
what matter for that ? Did ye never hear tell on 
the holy saints of owld, (praised be the Lord !) 
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who giv' up their fine luxuries and Uved in 
deserts and hollow trees^ well-nigh naked^ so to 
say, and all that for the love o^ Christ ? Sure, 
an' it isn't the outside makes the raal gentleman ; 
it isn't the fine clothes, and the flaunty air, or the 
plinty o' money, or big words ! Put ye're eye 
underneath the rags ; look at this shapely hand^ 
white and soft as a woman's ! See here to his 
ring, and a right fine one too, on the fourth 
finger ! But whisht to ye, then, for shure and 
he's movin' a bit !" continued Michael Donovan, 
(for such was the speaker's name.) ^'Here, 
Bridget, woman, stand here for a while, and howld 
the gentleman's head well up. There, thaf s the 
way ; put some vinegar over his brow, the like o' 
that, and I'll just rin myself for the Priest." 

" What's the good of all this chaffin' ?" gruffly 
said a coarse, hard-featured labouring man, who 
had just come from the room below. " Let the 
gentleman die aisy. Why, this be he what goes 
by the name of ^ Once a gentleman.' Lord bless 
ye ! we knows him well enough, and a precious 
proud piece of goods he is too ; never speaks to 
any of us, but carries his head as high as though 
he were a prince, for the like o' that. Well, I 
doubt whether any good come of he ! Send for 
the doctor, man, and get him some stufi^; never 
mind his soul ; that he disposed of long ago, I 
take it. He's but a gallows bird, I'll be bound." 
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" Never mind his sowl V^ exclaimed Michael, 
— '' was it never minding his sowl je'd be ? Why, 
man alive, whatever he may be, good or bad, 
prince or peasant, still there^s a heaven and a hell 
for him ; and would ye let him die without the 
Church ? Don't ye believe in hell, man, nor in 
the fire and the worm? Do you think he^s a 
brute, widout rayson ? Shame on ye for a Chris- 
tian to say, ^ Never mind his sowl V ^' 

These last words put the climax to Michael's 
eagerness; he was in a state of furious indig- 
nation at the imworthy thought, and the more 
the idea pressed him that there might be any 
mysterious sins upon the poor dying man, unre- 
pented, imconfessed, — any possibility that he 
might have anything on his mind of which, if he 
recovered from what appeared to be a long faint, 
he might wish to disburden himself, — the more 
keen poor Michael was to leave nothing undone 
for the soul in this its great strait. 

" Now, Bridget, sit by him, while I rin myself.'' 
And oflF he set, while the rest of the people stood 
aroimd, not knowing at all what to do ; but each 
confusing the other by the suggestion of every 
sort of coimteracting remedy. Meanwhile the 
poor subject of their attention still lay in an un- 
conscious state, every now and then muttering a 
few incoherent words, but for the most part in a 
stupor which seemed fearfully akin to death. 
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He was an elderly man; somewhere about 
sixty-five years of age^ as far as might be judged 
by his appearance. His hair blanched^ it might 
be as much by care as years ; his countenance^ as 
he lay thei*e in a state of insensibility^ pale^ wom^ 
and haggard^ but evidently bearing marks of 
better birth and kindUer nurture than his present 
external circumstances accorded with. The brow 
was open and manly^ the mouth stamped with 
that indescribable turn which marked utter con- 
tempt for the ordinary ways of men, and that pecu- 
liar character of the upper lip in embracing the 
lower, which gave to the features generally a stem 
look of decision, coupled with indomitable self-will* 
The chin was broad and masculine, and over the 
whole countenance there played a spirit which 
wanted but the eye^s bright flash to tell of fire, 
impetuous passion, and all the fiercer movements 
of man^s heart. Altogether it was a coimtenance 
when once beheld not easily forgotten, and which 
either promised the highest aspirations after all 
that was honourable and virtuous, or threatened 
the lowest depths of that sinfulness appertaining 
to our common nature. 

The sufierer breathed, but breathed heavily, as 
one exhausted by some great excitement. It was, 
as it were, the unnatural calm which might have 
resulted from some personal conflict with danger, 
or some escape from violence. There was no per- 
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ceptible ailment, no bruise or sore, no paralysis : it 
seemed more like physical exhaustion ; and while 
indeed poor Michael Donovan was perfectly right 
in his vigorous assertion of the need of a Priest's 
help, still there was also truth in the exclamation 
of his neighbour, which looked rather to the phy- 
sician of the body. How long this state of things 
would have lasted, or whether indeed the patient 
might not have actually died under the hands of 
his contending nurses, is doubtful. As it was 
their authority was of short duration, for Michael 
had speedily reached the object of his search 
— the good Priest of S. Nicholas, in which 
parish (one small in circumference, but large 
in spiritual and temporal necessities, which closely 
adjoined mine) the sick man was located. 

He could hardly have sought one fitter for the 
hour of need than Mr. Amett— one of those 
venerable and holy men, whose earthly life seems 
80 saint-like, so truly doing all things to the 
Glory of God and the good of souls, that one is 
tempted, (but for the grief it would cause their 
own humility,) to say of them as S. Paul said of 
some among their forerunners, ^^Of whom the 
world was not worthy.^' 

Dear Mr, Amett ! he is now gone from the 
Church militant, and I, his most devoted and 
loving son in the Faith, may speak of him as 
in his lifetime I had not dared to do. 
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At the time of the events I record^ he was a 
man of middle age, and confirmed experience 
in pastoral labour — not one who had assumed the 
Priesthood through any motives less hallowed 
than the calling of God and love of souls which 
Christ died to save. He had never looked 
for external popularity in the world by great 
powers of oratory, or in bustling interference 
with meetings, societies, and platforms. From 
all such Mr. Amett drew back with shrinking 
and abhorrence, and kept his noiseless path of 
good works among the perishing souls of his own 
crowded parish, seeking out, (Uke his Master the 
Chief Shepherd,) every individual soul that needed 
his tending; now here among the sick, now 
there among the little ones of Christ; now 
warning the reprobate, now encouraging the 
timid ; never weary, never resting ; till he himself 
was worn with his ceaseless labours, watchings, 
fastings, and prayers ; never absent from his post ; 
in constant study of the Word of God, applying 
in every place and to every difficulty the sacra- 
mental graces of his holy office. Death was his 
companion and familiar friend. From the cradle 
to the grave, it was to him but one scene of daily 
dying ; the sick bed his resting place ; for there, 
he would often say, he could first and chiefest 
see God's Mercy. Few men were ever more uni- 
versally respected by the rich, or beloved by the 
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poor; though he was never found sparing the 
former, or spoiling the latter. Ever prompt to the 
calls of the miserable, ever aflFectionate to the love 
of the gentle, ever warning and guarding the 
souls of the reprobate and impenitent. 

Such was the Priest of S. Nicholas, and may 
God raise up many more likeminded to do His 
great and sadly-neglected work. 

Michael's summons to a dying person was 
to him imperative above all else — the heavy folio 
of S. Chrysostom was laid down — I was com- 
missioned (for I was with him at the time) to see 
a person expected on business, and Mr. Amett 
departed instantly to the scene of suffering. 

^^ Peace be to this house and all that dwell in it.'^ 

"Amen — and there's need of peace I take 
it," was Michael's whispered response. Mr. 
Amett ascended the steep steps, came to the sick 
man's bed, look warily round upon the women, 
and took a rapid survey, first of the room and its 
contents, then of the patient. 

The bed consisted but of a mattress of straw 
with a single tattered blanket ; there was no table, 
but a small shelf in the window holding a broken 
glass, which contained what to the eyes of a 
casual beholder was the remains of gin and water, 
and by its side a small phial. Mr. Amett, ex- 
perienced in these matters, smelt the contents of 
the glass and looked at the phial, which bore the 
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mark on its label in large letters — Poison. It 
had apparently been unnoticed by Donovan and 
the rest^ and Mr. Amett put the phial in his podket 
without making any remark. There was a broken 
chair with a cane seat full of holes^ and by the 
bedside against the wall was fixed a small trian- 
gular cupboard, within which were two or three 
books: a small copy of Childe Harold, an odd 
volume of the Spectator, Paine's Age of Reason, 
and a torn copy of '^ Historic Doubts/' Mr. 
Amett took these books and placed them together 
without a word. Further on, scattered about and 
in various degrees of preservation, he found a few 
engravings from the old masters, an ancient 
Racing Calendar, and Hoyle's ^^ Rules for Whist.'* 
The remains of an old dice-box were on the floor, 
and leaning against the corner a broken billiard 
cue. The Priest took in these various objects at 
a glance ; to describe them takes some time, but 
to him, with rapid observation and a quick eye, 
the whole was visible in a moment. By that 
kind of intuitive feeling which was peculiar to 
him, and which had grown by long practice in 
similar scenes of misery, the whole case was at 
once before him. He needed to ask no questions, 
but simply to watch and to wait God's Will. He 
knelt, his lips moved in silent prayer, and making 
'^ the sign to angels known'^ took the sick man^s 
hand and gazed watchfully into his countenance 
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while at the very moment he did so, as it were in 
sympathy with the touch, the patient^s eyes were 
languidly opened and displayed a dull, glazed, 
fixed look, as though nothing visible were taken 
in, although a convulsive effort was attempted. 
It was enough. Life was not gone. The crisis, 
as it seemed, was over, the work of Satan and sin 
had not for this time prospered, and it required 
but time and watchfulness under God to bring 
all things right again. 

The Priest took a book from his pocket and 
likewise a small bottle of some peculiar medical 
preparation, and with a sponge began to apply it 
to the sick man^s nostrils, ears, and forehead, 
placed him more upright in bed, smoothed his 
pillow, and wiped away the perspiration which 
stood heavily upon his brow and lip. All this 
was done with a hand gentle as a woman's, and 
in perfect silence : when Michael in admiration 
was about to speak, Mr. Amett signed for per- 
fect stillness, and went on with his work. At 
last he gently said, 

" Let us pray for this man, each one in silence. 
He cannot pray for himself. He will not die 
in the body in his present sickness, but I very 
much fear his soul is in some most imminent 
peril. My children, let us pray for this our 
unhappy brother." 
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A few minutes more elapsed and the sick man 
opened his eyes and stared wildly around. Some 
degree of consciousness had evidently returned^ 
and he seemed desirous of speakings but was 
unable^ then fell back into his former state. 
Prayer went on again^ the Priest uttering inau- 
dibly^ ^^ DeUver^ Load^ the soul of this misera- 
ble sinner from the snares of the devil. Deliver 
him, Lord, through Jesus Chbist. >f 

As he continued repeating these simple words 
it might almost have seemed from the earnestness 
of his gaze that he was actually contending with 
the evil spirit, and all the while he was clenching 
the phial, that phial marked Poison^ Satan's 
weapon, 

A few moments more and the eyes again 
opened : this time with perfect consciousness. 
Then for the first time Mr. Amett spoke. 

^' My friend, my son in Jesus Christ, speak. 
Say what is the matter ? what has been done V 

He glared wildly at the messenger of God and 
could not comprehend the words, but asked, 

" Where am I ? What is all this ? Who are 
you ? Is this ....?" 

^^ I am the Priest of the Living God. I am 
come to " 

" Yes" burst out the sick man in convulsive 
throbs, gasping for breath, " Yes ; I did it ! I 
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acknowledge it ! My daughter — my child — my 
Elizabeth ! Are you come back ? You have 
been a long while gone. I never '^ 

But here Mr. Amett, fearing lest in his wan- 
derings the sick man should say things to which 
common ears should not listen, beckoned Donovan 
to make all the assistants retire and wait himself 
outside the door in case any thing was needed. 
This being done, he sat down once more by the 
bedside, watching anxiously. 

^' Have you anything to tell me ?" Mr. Amett 
asked after a pause. " Have you done any thing 
wrong, any thing sinful ?" No answer. 

^^ Is your conscience oppressed with any crime ? 
Why are you so fearful, and gaze as though you 
saw evil spirits ? There are no evil spirits here : 
all is peace now.'^ 

" In the name of the devil who are you, sir ?" 
exclaimed the sick man, rising up with sudden 
energy and looking Mr. Arnett full in the face. 

'^ Be gentle, my friend, be calm. I cannot 
answer you under that invocation. I do not know 
such a master. Do you ?" 

" Are the police come ? Are you a magistrate ? 
Have you come to take my child away ? Oh, will 
you not spare at least her ?'' 

Such were the broken interrupted sentences 
which alone issued from the sick man^s lips. It 
was evident to Mr. Arnett that nothing could be 

T 
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done at present ; he was just about to withdraw 
when the sick man burst forth again. 

^^ You asked me — (I do not know who you are) 
— but you asked me if any thing were the matter ? 
I should judge you to be a gentleman, sir. Your 
voice is softer and more kindly toned than I have 
lately heard. WTiat is the matter ? Look, sir, at 
this/^ and he stretched forth his hand. '' It is 
but little more than bone. I have known what 
it is to go for a week on bread and water, and a 
crust to be a luxury. There was one last draught 
I thought I would take of better water than 
ordinary. It was gently mixed and sweet to the 
taste. The only thing I did not like was just the 
bare chance of seeing Mm, I thought I might 
perhaps meet the man I murder " 

Here he sank back exhausted. 

There was now no more doubt. Some heavy 
crime was upon his conscience, the poor man was 
writhing under the personal torments of the evil 
spirit, he had sought in his frenzy the remedy 
of the infidel, and was just saved; just by the 
mercy of God and the interposition of some good 
angel saved from the eternity of perdition, if so 
be he indeed might yet be saved. . He was a 
brand that might be snatched from the burning, 
if haply God would vouchsafe it, and for this 
prayer alone could avail. 

^^ This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
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fasting/' muttered Mr. Amett to himself. ^^ To 
that will I have recourse, and leave this wretched 
man to repose, if God grant it.'* 

Then addressing a few words of a generally 
composing tendency to the patient he left the 
room, intending shortly to return. 

^^ Donovan," he said, ^' send your little girl as 
fast as you can to Mr. Jackson, and bid him meet 
me at the Parsonage in half an hour's time, and 
let Bridget come there too at the same time. Tell 
little Mary to be quick. And now a word with 
you that no one is ever to hear : you under- 
stand V 

^' Yes, yes, your reverence," Donovan answered, 
his eyes brightening with satisfaction at this 
special sign of confidence. " Shure an' never a 
word will I ever tell agin till Doomsday, please 
the Lord." 

'^Michael, do not speak of Doomsday so 
lightly. This poor man has something heavy to 
answer for at that day I fear, as indeed we shall 
all have a heavy count. But his mind is not 
quite right now you see, Michael. He keeps 
saying strange wild things like one possessed, and 
I do not want the people in the house to hear 
him. Just you sit by his bedside and watch 
him. Take no notice of what he says if you can 
help it, but if necessary answer him gently, and 

t2 
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urge him to ease his mind by confessing what is 
on it. Do you understand V 

" Aye, share I does," Michael answered, '' I 
know the blessin' of a clane conscience too well. 
When fii-st '' 

"Donovan, there^s no time now for talking. 
We must do all we can to save this poor man, 
and so — Silence and Discretion." 

Mr. Arnett departed. 

"Shure and I knew there was summat more 
than ordinar' in this poor gentleman," Michael 
soliloquised. '* Gentleman I'll be bound he is 
agin the world : a right good gentleman too. I 
wonder whether his reverence took sight o' the 
ring ? For shure did he ! He never misses a 
thing ! I saw his eye rowling roun* and roun^ 
the room ! And what were them books he handled 
in yon cupboard? How carefully he shut 'em 
up ! Sorra^ a bit o' prayers amongst 'em all I'm 
thinkin'. What a grand ring !" (for the poor 
patient's hand lay stretched outside the bed 
covering.) " Shure an' it will be a diamond that 
shines away so bright ! Now many a man might 
just for a bit ease the poor gentleman o' that, for 
ten to one he'll be dyin' in a bit, and then " 

"And then ?" said Conscience. 

" And then where'd be thy soul, Michael ? 
Along with the devil; aye, gibbering, and 
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screechin' in the fire, where the coals is never 
weary o' burning, or the worm o' gnawing, 
Michael, and serpents of writhin' pain and torture 
for ever, Michael V 

In his imaginary agony poor Michael burst out 
aloud with these last words, quite forgetting Mr. 
Arnett's injunctions, and the sick man woke from 
a disturbed slumber, but even so disturbed there 
was evidently a great improvement. The words, 
'^ serpents of writhing pain and torture for ever/' 
struck upon his ear and he asked, ^^^Vhere are 
they? I am better now. Where is that good 
face that just now was looking at me and the 
voice that spoke so gently V 

Now, shure yere honour,^' Michael answered, 
he bid me tell ye to sleep a bit, and he^d be back 
in no time, and he said too that we was both to 
keep still, and say never a word if we could 
help it.'^ 

^' What is your name V* 
^^ Michael Donovan, yere honour.'^ 
" Why do you keep saying, ' your honour' ? 
Look at this bed, this room, this miserable, vile, 
horrible carcase, not fit for the dunghill ! There 
is no honour here. Honour, indeed ! it was fot 
that, that idle empty word, that poor cheat and 
bubble, that I became an outcast and killed 

! Honour is but a cheat, Michael.^' 

'^ Killed? who !" Michael exclaimed in alarm. 
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" May be it was in war^ and the saints of old slew 
many thousands, as they say : you know ^ Saul his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands/ (and 
a mighty fine battle that must have been !) But 
that's all necessity and no sin either. And what 
matters the poor room and bed and the ailin' 
body ? What's all that when there^s the Church 
with ye, and a good Priest to be by and pray and 
loose ye, like Mr. Amett ? If I might be spared 
to die with him standin' by, it's never afraid at 
all at all I'd be. It's all the sowl then, and shure 
his prayers couldn't stop short o' savin' it." 

"What are you preaching away at this rate 
for ?" the sick man asked impatiently. '^ Do you 
mean to say that you believe all that stuff about 
the Church and the faith ? Well, man, you may 
believe it if you like, but for me-^ Once, in- 
deed — but the world — and — my child ! where is 
my child ?" and once more the poor man burst 
forth into incoherent expressions, which were past 
Michael's comprehension. 

He was an honest faithful Irishman this Dono- 
van, had received some sort of education, and 
with his wife Bridget and their little daughter 
occupied a house close by that where the sick 
man was. Michael was a simple hearted really 
religious man, and a firm believer in every thing 
belonging to holy Church. Any expressions of 
doubt in her, her ordinances, or her ministers. 
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appeared to him a grievous sin, and it is far from 
certain whether any of the dark hints concerning 
some fearful sin which the patient had dropped 
had half the terror for him, that was raised imme- 
diately in Michael's mind by his expressions of 
infidelity and contempt for the Church. MichaePs 
general occupation was that of a shoe-maker, but 
in his hours of after work his great delight was 
in such simple acts of charity as his means and 
opportunity afforded him. He might often be 
seen hurrying off here and there to sit by a sick 
neighbour's bedside ; he would read to them in 
his little way, and say the Lord's Prayer, and 
fetch the Priest to visit them. If medicine was 
wanted he would fetch it from the doctor's shop, 
when a baby was born he would be there to 
fetch the nurse, or if death was the visitor he 
would arrange the funeral. In short, he was the 
general referee and counsellor in his neighbours' 
difficulties and a kind of oracle in his own little 
circle. But poor Michael was no match for the 
sophistry and hardness of professed infidelity. 
The Church he in his simplicity regarded as only 
just short of God, and what the Church said as 
represented and taught him by Mr. Amett as 
sacred as God's Word. There might have been a 
little spark of vanity in his heart from his long 
habit of ruling it over his poor neighbours and 
being so much looked up to among them, and 
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this vanity might perhaps now have induced faim 
to venture a remark^ quite forgetting his pastor's 
injunction as to silence. So he began : 

^^ By all the powers I do beseech ye when Mr. 
Amett comes back, I do beseech ye, sir, to open 
your conscience to him. I see, sir, whatever you 
be, ye're a great sinner, and it^s all untold. May 
be ye^re a dyin^ sowl, and a dyin' sowl without 
repentance and forgiveness is sartain of hell. 
That's just all I shall say, and the wamin' must 
be on yere own soul for ever 1" 

^^ Michael,^' the sick man answered, '^ I Tnay be 
a dying soul — very likely. There is no doubt 
about Death. It is one of the certain things. 
And there is no doubt of Hell here. Here, I 
mean upon earth — here, in the mind and heart ; 
there is no doubt of that : but Michael, how do I 
know — how do you know anything of what you 
call Hell in the world hereafter ? How do you 
know there is a world hereafter ? I do not believe 
in either Priest or Church ! Michael, trust me ; 
Mr. Amett, as you call him, may be a very good 
man, but what he tells you about the Church and 
forgiving sins is all stuff ! If I could have given 
you some of the books I used to read in better 
days, you would soon see that I am right, and 
let alone all that trash about Priests and Churches ; 
why, Michael, it^s all a mere sham of priestcraft 
fit to amuse women V' 
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Michael had no answer for all this, but the 
thought came into his head that this man, " Once 
a Gentleman/^ might be the actual embodying 
of the Evil Spirit, and that the diamond ring 
was a sign or charm ; while, however, he was 
pondering over this, watching and signing the 
holy cross as a defence, the door suddenly opened, 
and to his great relief Mr. Amett himself ap- 
peared accompanied by Bridget, and followed by 
the doctor. 

All were surprised to see the rapid progress 
which the patient had made. He was sitting 
well up, apparently intelligent and full of active 
power. Mr. Amett had explained the nature of 
the case to the doctor, and with a solemn injunc- 
tion for the avoidance of scandal, had commu- 
nicated to him the fact of the poison phial. 
Medicine could do but little more than what had 
already been done, and after prescribing the 
course to be pursued, Mr. Jackson retired. A 
clean truckle bed, with mattress, sheets, and 
blankets ; a common table and two chairs ; some 
bread, arrowroot, some tea, and a little bottle of 
cordial, with the doctor's medicine, were brought 
from the Parsonage. Bridget took charge of 
these and other little articles for the sick man's 
comfort, such as were always ready at the Parson- 
age for those who needed them. 

The poor man looked on with silent astonish- 
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ment. He never had heard of such priestcraft as 
this. Misery and despair had long benumbed his 
heart ; no kind word had he heard^ or even sought 
to hear. Hatred of the world and of himseK 
were the passions that devoured him^ and save 
one only deepseated chord of memory^ he was an 
outcast. Kindness^ Mercy^ and Love^ come and 
do your work for the stony heart and doubting 
spirit ! Charity and Faith, help the messenger of 
Christ, as he strives with God for this unbe- 
lieving, unabsolved, unrepentant sinner, for of 
a truth it is a fearful thing to faU into the Hands 
of the Living God ! 

Michael whispered, ^' Shure an* it*s been diso- 
beyin' yere Reverence I have ! IVe been talkin' 
ever so much, and so has he — I mane that man. 
may the Holy Saviour forgive him, if it be 
possible ! for he has said such words ! fine 
enough, yere Reverence, but fearful words. He 
neither believes God, nor the Church, nor you ! 
May be ^tis the devil himself? Look at that 
ring, sir ! What if all this be just done to get us 
into his nets, and destroy us body and sowl with 
his own thousand legions in hell !" 

^^ Hush, Michael," Mr. Amett answered with a 
gentle smile ; '^ you know I warned you against 
talking. It may be partly as you say ; I believe 
the Evil Spirit has been besetting this poor man ; 
but you know what our Blessed Lord did when 
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evil spirits in the bodies of men were brought 
to Him. He did not turn away or fly from them,, 
but when they blasphemed and cursed Him, then 
He blessed those who were possessed, and de- 
livered them. We must not leave Satan to gain 
the victory over souls, we must fight against him, 
Michael." 

^^ Plase your Reverence,'^ Michael answered, 
^' it^s the fightin^ FU lave to your Reverence. I 
could fight a man, may be, but not the devil 1 I 
dar^nt.^^ 

*'Yes, leave it to me," Mr. Arnett answered, 
" and, by the help of God's Holy Spirit, I will 
try i but you know we can and must all fight, for 
Satan would fain conquer each one of us. Watch- 
ing, and prayer, and fasting are our weapons 
against him, given us by Christ Himself." 

It did, indeed, seem to be with Satan that Mr. 
Arnett had to contend. This was no ordinary case, 
not even of sin, of hardness of heart, of recklessness, 
or profligacy of life ; with all these he was but too 
familiar ; but here was positive, philosophical in- 
fidelity ; a denial of God upon a system. It was 
nothing to heal thebody, to restore the feeble limbs, 
to give comparative comfort and rest to the wearied 
and the worn. That had been done, and the old 
man might be seen, as for many weeks before, 
going forth on some daily pursuit, returning late 
at night, indeed more frequently at an advanced 
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morning hour. Whither he went, or what he 
did was a mystery which none of his neighbours 
could penetrate ; but whatever his former habits 
were, he resumed them, and the remembrance 
of his sudden and violent sickness gradually 
faded away. 

But the soul's progress in Faith ? that had no 
parallel advance. Mr. Amett had many a scheme 
either to convince, or to persuade, or to alarm ; 
but every argument was equally met by the per- 
verted reason, and the hard heart. Whether 
men were responsible agents; whether the de- 
crees of God were irrespective of the conduct 
of men and unchangeable, or whether they were 
entirely contingent on the moral character of each 
individual : whether in the first case God would 
not be made destitute of justice — in the latter of 
foreknowledge ; whether man had a free will and 
could act for himself; whether his nature did not 
of itself command opposition to the standard 
of virtue laid down in the moral law ; whether the 
doctrine of an Atonement, and the Being of the 
Son of God bom of a virgin were not mere inven- 
tions, impossible by the order of nature to be 
truths : in short the whole range of the subtleties of 
modem scepticism, formed for many weeks and 
months the subjects of conversation between the 
good Priest and the strange, mysterious old man 
of King's Buildings. Once only Mr. Amett 
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seemed well-nigh approaching a satisfactory issue^ 
and that was in discussing how far it was just 
in God to punish the sins of fathers upon their 
children. 

" The abstract injustice is palpable/' the old 
man remarked^ "but as a matter of fact there 
is no doubt of the question, and if it be unquestion- 
able in mere material things, I cannot deny the 
argument from analogy in the things of the 
Spirit. And I can only escape from its conclu- 
sion by denying the existence of God altogether.^' 

Mr. Amett paused, and then answered solemnly, 
" The fool hath said in his heart. There is no 
God. Corrupt are they, and become abominable 
in their doings.'' 

" What do you mean by that quotation ?" the 
old man asked. 

" The Psalmist means that it is the heart of 
man, his internal will and desire that makes him 
deny God. He would be glad if there were 
no God, because his doings are corrupt. It 
is too true — God is not in a man's heart, because 
sin is in his actions. He would fain get rid 
of God, because His Presence sets him ill at 



ease." 



The stranger was evidently touched, and Mr. 
Arnett continued : " For instance, what makes 
you abhor the notion of a Church, refuse to 
me the character of Christ's ambassador, and 
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only meet me^ as you say^ as a rational man the 
same as yourself? In truth it is because you 
know that if you were to allow it, the conse- 
quence would be such utter humiliation to your 
proud spirit as would ruin you (so you now think,) 
not only in the estimation of that Being whom 
you acknowledge only to fear, but also in your 
own estimation, which at present is the great 
object of your heart /^ 

The old man started. " How can that be V* 
he asked. ^^Only look at me, sir — you know 
what I am, — my poverty, my abject misery — ^my 
very rags, and the hardness of my daily living. 
How can you talk to me of any greater humilia- 
tion V 

Mr. Arnett looked pityingly at him. ^^ These 
very things are in fact your pride. You humble 
yourself before yourself, because you will not ac- 
knowledge God. As His messenger I am bound to 
deal honestly by you, and I know enough to say 
that you have been guilty of some great sin at some 
previous part of your life. There is a remedy 
for that sin, but you refuse it, because it would 
humble you before God, and, as you think, before 
man. And to be humble before God you are 
unable, therefore you argue yourself into a belief 
that God is not.'' 

Thus they often talked, and Mr. Arnett be- 
came increasingly interested in the object of his 
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care. A ^^ gentleman/' indeed, he had evidently 
once been, of polished and refined manners, and 
of exquisite and most refined sensitiveness of 
feeling. He had been endowed with a mind of 
the first order in point of intellect, and a good, 
and highly cultivated education ; but he had also 
a speculative turn and a curiosity about things 
above man's power, aided by the fiercest passions 
and the strongest will. Judging from what 
dropped in their conversations, Mr. Amett con- 
cluded that he must once have possessed both 
riches and an honourable rank among men ; 
and from watching carefully certain turns of 
softness in voice and tremulousness in manner 
when the relation of father and child was men- 
tioned, he argued that some such relationship 
had once existed for him. But farther than this, 
both his past and present life were a mystery : all 
seemed dark and hopeless. For weeks after the 
events already narrated he might be seen, going 
to and fro on his solitary mission, whatever 
it might be ; and as he passed the children would 
draw up and cease their little plays, half fright- 
ened at the brooding, melancholy countenance 
that he bore; while his neighbours would look 
after him, and express their doubts as to his 
character. 

How the old man earned his daily bread no 
one knew ; where he dwelt in many long periods 
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of absence from his cheerless room in King's 
Buildings^ was equally a mystery. He held con- 
verse with none — he never was seen to join in 
any prayer or worship ; his clothes always clean 
and neat, were yet scanty and of the commonest 
sort; but where he obtained them none could 
tell. Some said that he had a pension from an 
elder brother ; others that he was a convict escaped 
from one of the penal colonies ; others that he 
was a spy in disguise, and so for one reason 
or another, men shrank from him, as from a 
hated and suspected object; nor did he ever 
appear to court either notice or society. Michael 
Donovan, alone of all the neighbours, ever and 
anon ventured a word as they met in the street, 
but never within four walls ; for Michael had 
still been unable wholly to shake off his notion 
about the old man being Satan himself ! 

'^Ah, man!" he exclaimed one day, "Why 
don't ye make a clane breast of it? Did ye 
never read what Holy Scripture says about makin' 
confession o' sins, and loosin' and bindin' ? And 
shure whare was ever found a man the like o' our 
own Priest for comfortin' and helpin' the re- 
pentant sinner ? He loves ye, sinner that ye be 
(tho' forasmuch as that, it's sinners that we 
all are, Lord have mercy on us !) but how well 
he loves you yourself! Why, when you were 
sick and like to die, wasn't it he as saved ye, and 
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nursed ye like a babby ? 0, man, I fear me ye're 
but an ungrateful chap like 1^' 

^^My good friend," the stranger replied, ^^I 
am bound to thank Mr. Amett for his charitable 
intentions, but I would rather they had been be- 
stowed on some one else." 

" What !" exclaimed Michael, "rather you had 
died that day like a dog entirely, lyin^ on that 
miserable bed ? rather that, and have God and 
our Saviour all agin^ you, and that They had 
come to meet you at that hour, and asked what 
ye had been doin' all ye're life long ! Some 
folks have said very wicked things of ye, and 
says ^em yet ; but I know as long as Mr. Amett 
sees you, and prays for ye (did ye know that 
he prays for ye, and never misses, 1^11 be bound ?) 
as long as he does that, FlI never believe the 
things they say V' 

" What things do they say V' the old man said 
hastily. " Why don't they leave me alone ? It 
is quite enough to have burning within one's 
heart, the very fire of hell,'' (he continued to 
himself;) " and I suppose that fire is the realisa- 
tion in matter of this fire which now consumes 
my heart. Surely that would be quite enough ! 
I must fly from this place as I have fled before 
from so many others !" 

Alas ! he knew not that it was the curse 
of Cain — " a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be in the earth !" 

u 
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So it was : a week after this conversation the 
neighbours in passing by the old man's door^ saw 
that it was open^ and the key in it. They looked 
in suspiciously. He was gone : not a vestige of 
him remained^ and no one could tell whither he 
had fled. 



Christmas-Tide had thrice seen the little church 
of S. Nicholas decked in its winter garb of ever- 
green and bright berries — thrice had Michaelmas 
come round with its record of the angelic host^ 
and my good friend, Mr. Amett, was still pur- 
suing his faithful way, ministering among the 
sick, the sinful, and the sorrowful ; his own health 
growing more and more feeble as he laboured on, 
yet ever willing to spend and be spent in their 
service, to whom he had devoted his life. Michael 
Donovan was more than ever the indefatigable 
follower of his dearly beloved master, as both 
were striving at heart to be, of the Divine Master 
of all. And many good works were going on, 
albeit most of them unseen by all but God. 

It was a November day; a chill damp fog 
filled the streets ; you could hardly see across the 
little passage of King's Buildings, although not 
many yards wide. Boys and men with torches 
and links ran along the pavement, for even the 
lamps were useless, too high up, and lost in 
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the fog. Michael Donovan was passing along 
the street just at the turning into the larger 
thoroughfare, when suddenly he stumbled against 
a slight feeble form coming from the other side. 
It was a woman of perhaps thirty years of age. 
She was clad somewhat too scantily for that bitter 
morning, but neatly and in a simple black. She 
appeared to Donovan of a higher class than the 
ordinary inhabitants of the street ; her figure was 
striking, and her features were delicate. There 
was great resolution marked in her countenance 
combined with exceeding gentleness. Her eye 
looked into the very inner soul, not as at first 
sight, or on any slight occasion, but when drawn 
forth by a purpose or object, otherwise it seemed 
rather to turn back, and look deep within itself 
for some hidden subject of thought, which to dis- 
close to the common world had been sacrilege. 
If there was any one predominant expression 
in her countenance, it might be said to be that 
of sorrow ; and yet if you looked a second time, 
you would say that it was love. There was a 
blending of the two, as though the one had 
much to do with the other j and there was also 
a searching, timid, anxious look, as though the 
object of that love which beamed all over 
her countenance, was in some way unworthy 
of it; while at the same time. Duty never 
lost its sway. Such was the delicate and light 

u2 
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form which came somewhat rudely in the dark- 
ness of the fog against the sturdier frame of 
Michael. He had no time then for minute ob- 
servations, but exclaimed loudly, '^ Hope I didn^t 
hurt ye, marm ? Bless ye, dear lady 1 I can 
hardly see my way, tho^ I know every brick and 
every crinky piece o^ morter in the whole run 
o* the buildings !" 

" Do you know the place well ?" the person he 
addressed asked eagerly. '' If so, you can help 
me to find some one in whom I am much in- 
terested. I am told that he Uved in this street, 
King's Buildings, do they not call it ?" 

" Ye'd betther come on this side to the pave- 
ment here, or else the carts may harm ye, and 
there^s no secin^ whare they is at all at all. But,^^ 
(observing that the young woman shivered,) ^'how 
cold ye be, marm. Come into my room here — 
ye'll not be above comin^ into the room of a poor 
Irishman ? Come in — do ;" and leading on a 
few doors up the narrow street, he opened the 
door, and ushered in his new acquaintance. 

'^ There^s Bridget, my wife ; and here^s our 
tinny Maiy — so now sit ye down, marm, and 
I'll warrant Pll tell ye all about it, for I know 
pretty well every mortal soul that's ever lived 
iu King's Buildings these seven year or so V' 

''I want to find an elderly gentleman,^^ the 
young lady answered, " who either lives here now 
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or did live here a little while ago. He was rather 
tall and fine looking, so I am told, for indeed it 
is many years since I saw him. But he was very 
poor, and had a proud high look. Do you under- 
stand V 

"Ah, marm, there's never nothing hut poor 
folks here, and there he many proud enough^ 
poor as they are, and give ^emselves mighty fine 
airs I assure you. What was his name, if ye 
please, for that's the surest way of comin' at 
him V 

" I cannot well tell you his name ; he had rea- 
sons for concealing it, and I helieve he was known 
hy diflferent names at different places.'' 

" Then, marm," retorted Michael, " I'm afeard 
there must have heen somewhat wrong with him, 
for else why be ashamed o' his name ?" 

The young lady's face flushed very red, and a 
look of sorrow, most touching deep-seated sorrow, 
fell upon her gentle face. But no tear, only that 
one silent indescribable glance which conveyed so 
much. 

" Beg ye' re pardon, marm. Shure, an' I didn't 
mane to touch throubles. We have all our 
throubles, some now, some then, and there be 
many in throuble as never desarves, so far as it 
seems. Warn't there our Blessed Lord Himself, 
a Man o' sorrow ye know, and acquent with grief, 
as Mr. Arnett praches about ?" 
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'^ Who is Mr. Amett V the lady asked. 
" Not know him ! Well you must be quite a 
stranger hereabouts, if you donH know who Mr, 
Amett is I Shure an' isn't he our parish Priest 1^' 
'^ Of the little ehurch just over the way V* 
'^ An' it^s the same, bless ye're sowl." 
'^ Can you take me to him ? will he see me V* 
" Shure as life, marm. But somehow it comes 
all of a heap into my head that I may be do know 
sommat of the man ye^re axing afther, for he had 
no name neither. There was once an elderly 
gentleman, as ye say, who lived just alongside 
here. It's three year agone now. Polk used to 
call him ' Once a gentleman,' and he had never 
another name amongst the neighbours : but he is 
gone. Was it bringing him help ye were, marm ? 
Right well he needed help, for shure he was in- 
deed the very miserablest creatur I ever knew. . . 
Nay, don't be so cast down ; we'll go and seek 
him all over London. He can't be far off. And 
yet it's three years ago !" 

By this time Michael had become quite in- 
terested in the stranger, and his natural tact led 
him to see that she was something far beyond 
her outward seeming, so he thought he had better 
say no more but go forthwith to Mr. Arnett. 

A few moments and spite of the fog the young 
lady was safely lodged in his study, and the story 
of her appearance in the neighbourhood of S. 
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Nicholas was confided to the good Priest's custody. 
It appeared that she had landed a few days 
before, after a long voyage from New York, for 
which place she had left London with no com- 
panion, save a female servant, about five years 
since, being then twenty-five years of age ; that 
her object was to find a very near relation, whom 
she did not wish at that instant to name, and 
that from the calculations she had made in tracing 
him from place to place he must have been coming 
from New York to England at the very same time 
she herself was on the reverse way going there. 
Her mother, she said, had died six years ago, 
just one year previous to her voyage to New York, 
and before the time of the mother's death they 
had both together visited the principal capitals of 
Europe in hopes of finding their lost relation. 
From time to time they obtained distant traces of 
him, but so distant as only to lead to constant 
disappointments ; and lately she had been able to 
trace him to a lodging in King's Buildings, in 
the parish of S. Nicholas, and therefore she had 
come thither to-day. 

" It is a strange tale that you have told me, 
young lady," Mr. Amett said. ^^ Strange adven- 
tures for one so young : travelling over Europe 
and America thus ! Whence had you the means 
to do all this V 

The young lady seemed at first to have a natu- 
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ral reluctance to reveal more of her history than 
was necessary, but she had been much inured to 
cross-examination during her travels, and more- 
over there was in Mr. Amett^s countenance so kind 
and trustful an expression, that she felt irresist- 
ibly drawn to him, and every moment made her 
more disposed to confide her whole secret to 
him. 

"My mother," she answered, "had a small 
fortune, which, as her only child, came to me at 
her death, and the nature of the relationship I 
bore to him who was lost was such that I deter- 
mined to use it, even to the last penny, in search- 
ing for him." 

Mr. Arnett had been so often deceived by 
fictitious tales of sorrow that up to this time he 
had looked upon his visitor with a little suspicion 
as to her veracity, but the simple and decided 
way in which she spoke those few words went far 
to satisfy him. Besides, an undefinable idea was 
growing upon him that he had seen the young 
woman^s face before, or if not, some face very 
like it. 

" You will not be ofi*ended if I still say your^s 
is a strange tale/' he said at last, " although I am 
perfectly willing to give reasonable credit to your 
veracity, but a few particulars may enlighten me 
much. You declined naming the stranger on the 
plea that he bore no name : have you any objec- 
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tion to telling me your own ? and will you tell 
me the exact relationship in which you stand to 
the person whom you seek V 

" My Christian name isElizabeth" — (Mr. Araett 
gave a tacit sign as if he expected it) — '^Elizabeth 
Barclay. I am the daughter^ the only daughter 

of Oh, sir !^^ she exclaimed with an effort, 

scarce restraining her tears, but yet commanding 
herself sufficiently, ^^ I seek my father V 

The good Priest paced his room in some agita- 
tion. ^^ It must be so, it must ! Let me ask 
you one more question, young lady,^^ he said, 
stopping and looking stedfastly at her, "had 
your father any peculiar religious opinions ?" 

The only chord which could have beaten down 
that patient and resolute bearing was struck : the 
only one single subject which would have brought 
tears of shame and sorrow to her meek and gentle 
eyes. She bowed her head in silent agony, but 
after a short struggle answered, yet without ven- 
turing to meet Mr. Amett^s eye, " I cannot speak 
of a father's faith. Spare me, sir ; as a child I 
dare not, must not; God and the holy angels 
bear me witness I would not think of it, but only 
love and pray for him/^ 

" Forgive me," Mr. Arnett said. " I would 
not wound your feelings, but as you came to me 
in search of a lost object, it was necessary to 
make inquiry sufficient to ascertain what that object 
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is. I do not wish you to say any more. It is, you 
said, about fifteen years since you saw your father; 
you must remember his countenance — ^you were 
old enough to recollect his personal appearance." 
In reply Miss Barclay took from her bosom 
a gold chain, from which hung a little heart 
in ebony containing a lock of hair, and engraved 
in old English letters with the name 

To the same chain was appended a silver cross, 
with the inscription 

" In t?)(a tf)e lost is foitntr ;" 

and by another link a small miniature case. She 
tremblingly opened the latter, and in silence pre- 
sented it to Mr. Amett. He gazed intently at 
the portrait, and then at the living face before 
him, and then again at the miniature, and closed 
it saying, 

"One more question. Did your father wear 
anything remarkable of jewellery by which he 
might be distinguished V 

" I have been told,^^ the daughter answered, 
"by some who have seen him at intervals, that 
he did constantly wear a diamond ring on his 
fourth finger ; and I think it likely, for it was a 
ring I once wore myself, and — 0, sir, I can hardly 
bear to think upon it, for it recalls such a fearful 
night of misery \" 
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'^No matter — the fact is sufficient. There 
can no longer be a shadow of doubt. I have 
seen your father ; he has been here, in this very 
room. But it is three years since; what has 
happened in this interval I cannot say, and where 
he is now I know not ; not even whether he be 
in this country. But undoubtedly he has been 
here, and was only too well known to me. My dear 
young lady, I will not say anything further at 
present. It will be better for us both to reflect 
carefully over the position in which you stand. 
Let me give this night to prayer; let us ask 
of God His guidance and wisdom. I have more 
to say to you, but I would not wound you, and 
for the present I will ask no more questions. 
Come to me to-morrow morning, and reflect how 
far you may confide to me the mystery in which 
your father's history is involved.^' 

^^ It is the man V Mr. Arnett said to himself 
when his visitor had taken her departure, ^'the 
very man — the likeness is unquestionable, both 
in the portrait and the girl. And the ring — the 
mystery of his deserting wife and child, and his 
sudden flight — it is the very man — the unbeliever, 
the murderer — yes ! that was the word he himself 
dropped in his delirium — and there lies the very 
phial — Poison. Has he been saved ? will he be 
saved? Has he gone to his awful reckoning 
with all these sins upon him? Was he here, 
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within my very care, and yet I failed to bring 
him as a lost sheep back to the fold ? Was there 
not some great fault in me ? Did I watch for 
him sufficiently? Will his loss be laid at my 
door, while this poor child after her long fruitless 
search has found him at last, but to find him lost 
again, and that for ever V^ 

That night was spent by both the seekers in 
watching and prayer. The kindly look of vene- 
rable goodness, and the mild voice which won 
even the bad and hardened, did not fail to win 
EUzabeth Barclay's confidence and almost affec- 
tion. " I will throw myself at his feet to-morrow 
moming,^^ she said to herself. " I will tell him 
all. He alone can help me under God. He shall 
be my guide and counsellor. I will hide nothing 
from him. Surely the prayers of so good a man 
will prevail." And she took forth and kissed 
the little cross. 

" 3En tf)(» tf)c lost (s fountr." 
That had long been her only refuge. 

Morning came — a morning destined to bring 
much to light now hidden. Well-nigh all night 
the Pastor had been in prayer, for the possible loss 
of this soul, once committed to his care, haunted 
him. How precious is the soul of even one 
sinner in God^s Sight ! It was the orie lost after 
whom the Good Shepherd sought, while the 
ninety and nine remained safe. Such medita- 
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tions still absorbed Mr. Amett's mind^ when 
he saw the slight figure of Elizabeth Barclay 
crossing the street with a step too rapid but 
for one in great disquiet, A large printed bill 
was in her hand, as it seemed an advertisement. 

As she entered he saw her countenance full of 
alarm and terror, and seemingly unable to utter 
a word; she handed him the paper, and sank 
upon the nearest chair. Mr. Amett read the 
bill. It was headed " Felony/^ and stated, that 
whereas a robbery had been committed at No. 

17, Street, (a well-known gambling house,) 

and three persons were implicated in the said 
robbery, one of whom was in custody under sus- 
picion of having stolen a diamond ring of great 
value; any person able to give any informa- 
tion on the subject was summoned to appear 
before the sitting magistrate at the time and 
place particularised. 

While Mr. Amett read this notice, Elizabeth 
Barclay sat, her face buried in her hands, while 
the tears, which she could no longer control, 
flowed fast. At last she looked up. His eyes 
were bent tenderly and pityingly upon her. There 
was an expression in his face that went to her 
very heart, and the next moment she was on her 
knees before him. 

" My daughter,^^ he said, ^^ for as a daughter 
you shall be to me, I know what you would say. 
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I fear what you have to tell, and yet I must ask." 
She could only reply with one- long bitter sob. 
'^ My child/' he added, pityingly, ^^ weep, weep 
on. Let us wait awhile. Weep on to God, and 
He will comfort you.'' 

There was a pause, and as the poor girl became 
somewhat calmer, Mr. Amctt continued, " You 
conclude, from the mention of this ring, that 
we have traced him of whom we spoke yesterday, 
but why so ? Such a circumstance is not rare : 
there are many diamond rings in the world.'^ 

'^ I know not why," she answered, '^ but it 
seems as though some voice were ringing in my 
heart, ' The lost is found.' But how found ! — 
the gambling house ! — father ! 0, sir, I must 
needs tell you all ; he, my father, my dear, lost 
father, was a gambler ! It was his fatal vice, 
from which sprang all the miseries which have 
come upon us. I must tell you everything ; I 
cannot hide it now from you. God's chastise- 
ment is very terrible ; the sins of the fathers upon 
the children ! And yet I must not murmur. He 

was a in the Sight of God, indeed he was ! 

0, sir, may I speak out my heart's burden ? You 
called me just now your daughter; may I speak 
to you as to a father ?" 

" My child, my poor child ! " Mr. Amett said, 
compassionately. " Yes, open your grief, tell out 
your sorrows. Do not be afraid; they are a 
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sacred deposit in my breast. It is the Priest's 
office.'' 

" 0, sir, I will tell you all ! My father, he of 
whom we spake, was in God's Sight a — a mur- 
derer !'' 

"You say in God's Sight; how not in the 
sight of man V 

" It was a duel. Man does not call that 
murder; but 0, God surely does — does He 
not V 

" I fear so. Was it for that he fled ? was that 
why he deserted wife and child, and left you 
desolate? Such things often have been in the 
world, and men heed them not." 

" It was beyond what even the world can bear ; 
it was my mother's own brother ! There was a 
quarrel over the gaming-table, harsh things were 
spoken, my father could not brook the word 
'liar.' They fought directly, and in hot blood; 
and my uncle, my mother's only and dearest 
relative, fell by her husband's hand. He never 
spoke another word, either of love or hatred. At 
daybreak he rushed into the room where I, his 
only child, was sleeping. 0, that dreadful 
waking, to see my father standing by, with stains 
of blood upon him ! for he too was wounded. 
He kissed me vehemently, and snatched from my 
finger the diamond ring which he had given me 
not very long before, and muttered, ' This only. 
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in memory of my Elizabeth, my own child !' It 
was all he said. I was stupified, and thought I 
must be dreaming ; but we never saw him more/' 

There was a still silence when the tale was 
told. Elizabeth had poured forth her whole 
bitter secret, — the secret that had lain buried 
within her bosom for many years, and concerning 
which she had not dared trust herself to speak to 
any mortal being. The very fact of thus telling 
forth what her heart had so long silently brooded 
over, was a relief. A load seemed taken from 
her breast, and she breathed more freely. 

All was now clear to Mr. Amett. The abrupt 
allusions made by the sick man of King's Build- 
ings were now invested with meaning. The iden- 
tity was manifest ; and thankful he was to find 
that the dreadful idea of murder which had so 
long haunted him, bad even as it was, was at 
least not of that atrocity which once he had 
feared. 

^^And you imagine,^^ he said at last, following 
up the track of his own thoughts, " you imagine 
that the diamond ring mentioned in this paper, 
and the fact of the gaming-house . . . But why, 
my child, should we waste this time ? Time 
may yet be precious, for we have to think for a 
soul well-nigh perishing, it may be. Why should 
we go on in vain surmises ? Let us go to the 
magistrate's office to-morrow, as specified in the 
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bill ; and let us sanctify the mean time by special 
preparation, and searching for God's Grace ta 
ffjiide us rightly, and bless our undertaking. 
'I ou have a father to seek, I a son, — a son in the 
faith of Jesus Christ, lost, yet, as I trust, not 
altogether abandoned ; for we know He forgives 
' seventy times seven.^ I would have you pre- 
pare during this interval, by calmly calling to 
mind all that has passed, clearing your memory, 
and arranging your thoughts ; and, above all, 
to-morrow morning, in the Sacrament of the 
Blessed Eucharist, let us both seek for special 
light in our work. So prepared and sanctified, 
some ray of help must be vouchsafed ; and 
though, perhaps, we may not be granted suc- 
cess, still God's Will be done, and we must rest 
content. But now I would ask you one more 
question. Did you — do you, in spite of all, love 
your father ?" 

Perhaps Mr. Amett hardly required an answer, 
but the daughter looked up. There was a hea- 
venly smile upon her face, a tremulousness on her 
lip ; one solitary tear hung upon her eyelid, and 
the pupil of her eye was strained in gazing up- 
wards, far, far beyond any notice of the ques- 
tioner. It seemed as though nothing of the 
earth were visible, but that the soul behind the 
material element of that vision were indeed reach- 
ing out to heaven itself. But she recalled herself, 

X 
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and answered^ '^ Love him ! You mean, can I 
love what others hate ? can I follow what others 
shun, and cling to what others shake off? Is 
that which is poison to others, food to me ? Tou 
ask, can I love sin ? I answer, not sin, but my 
FATHER. If he were the traitor Judas, and also 
my father, what would our Blessed Lobd say ?— - 
that I should hate my father? No; hate the 
traitor, but not my father : seek to reclaim, to 
win back, to persuade, but ever, ever seek in love« 
It was infatuation — madness ; he could not have 
committed deUberate sin I 0, sir, dear sir, look 
at him \" (and she gazed tenderly on the tiny 
miniature) " could that man really deny the faith 
of Christ? How well I remember that dear, 
dear face, even on that last terrible night ! Surely 
it bears no stamp of sin, or of dishonour ! 0, 
sir, you are a priest of God ; look and say — he 
may be to others, to the law, the magistrates, the 
world, an object of aversion, and they may shun 
him, and hold him too wicked to look on ; but / 
am his child !" 

Mr. Arnett now clearly saw the character he 
had to deal with ; indeed it was to test that cha- 
racter that he had asked this trying question. 
Filial affection was the ruling passion ; and what 
is there that a woman's true filial affection will 
not endure ? But there was also the same fire, 
the same impetuosity of purpose, the same self- 
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will that he had marked in the old man of King^s 
Buildings. So he said one short word of warning, 
and adding^ " Now, my daughter in the LoBn, 
depart, and he at peace. The day after to-morrow 
our trial must he made. Be calm, he patient, he 
gentle, hut he very hrave, and the Lord he with 
you,^' he dismissed her. 



Monday morning came, and at the appointed 
hour Mr. Amett and his companion were on their 
way towards Westminster. It had heen ascer- 
tained that the prisoner had heen remanded on 
the chaise of felony, in consequence of the im- 
possihility of explaining his mysterious possession 
of the diamond ring, jewels of value having heen 
lost in the rohhery in which he seemed to he in- 
volved j and yet this ring did not precisely cor- 
respond with any of the missing articles. Mr. 
Amett further ascertained that it was prohahle 
he would he discharged, as in reality there was 
little against him, except the suspicious diamond 
ring found upon his person. 

"We are early,^^ Mr. Amett remarked; "let 
us ascertain whether any good can he done hy 
visiting the prisoner ourselves. You know as yet 
we are hy no means certain of his identity. It is 
hut your conjecture ; nor can I he at all certain 
that the stranger of King's Buildings and this 

x2 
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prisoner are the same. It would be well to ascer- 
tain this. I have an order of admission to the 
prison, but I deferred telling you, lest you should 
be too greatly agitated. Now will you promise 
me faithfully and bravely to do what I shall bid 
you ? All will depend on your self-command." 

'^ I will, indeed ; and God be with us V* 

''Amen \" answered Mr. Amett. 

Meanwhile they had passed through several 
low streets, and reached the court* Elizabeth's 
heart, at any other time, would have been sorely 
grieved by the scenes of filth and wretchedness, 
both literal and moral, through which she passed 
in these courts and alleys, abounding with the 
lowest and most degraded inhabitants; but her 
mind was now absorbed in one single thought. 

They were soon admitted to the prison, and 
the turnkey indicated the cell of the person for 
whom Mr. Arnett inquired. 

"But it's no place for the young lady," he 
added, looking at Elizabeth. " You had better 
let the parson go in by himself, and sit here in 
this place quiet like. It's not well for such as 
you to go among common thieves.'' 

" Yes," observed Mr. Amett, " I think it would 
be better. Suffer me to have an interview first 
and if it is not the object of our search, I shall of 
course return to you immediately. Can you bear 
this suspense, m^ '^oox child ?" 
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^^ I can bear anything — whatever you direct, I 
will do/^ Elizabeth replied in a low voice. 

The turnkey ushered her into a small, empty 
apartment, and Mr. Amett went on* Left alone, 
the daughter's agony became well-nigh over- 
whelming. She listened to the door which 
opened and shut again upon the Priest — a minute 
passed — five minutes — and still he did not re- 
turn. She fell on her knees — " It is, it is my 
father ! ' the lost is found !' But 0, to find him 
in a prison, accused of felony, degraded, miser- 
able ! But, no matter, he is my father V' and she 
sank exhausted on the cold stone floor, her whole 
existence concentrated, as it seemed, in prayer. 

Meanwhile Mr. Arnett had proceeded on his 
work of mercy. On the small truckle bed lay an 
old man, his face toward the wall. He was not 
asleep, but he neither spoke nor moved ; his grey 
hairs straggled round, and his hands were 
pressed almost convulsively upon his brow* By 
his side was a small stool, on which lay a Bible ; 
but it looked as though it had never been opened. 
Mr. Amett took it in his hand, and sat down 
beside the prisoner. 

^^ I am come, my friend, to speak to you. I 
think it possible I may find an old acquaintance 
in you. Will you not turn towards me V^ 

The prisoner turned sharply round with a 
vexed^ embarrassed look^ not altogether unmin- 
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gled with curiosity ; for it seemed as though the 
voice sounded familiar to his ear. 

" Who may you be, sir ?" he asked^ drily. 

'^ I am that Clergyman/' (for Mr. Amett had 
instantly recognised the face,) '^ to whom it fell 
once before to render you some service, and I am 
come again in your distress, a second time to 
comfort and help you, if God will.'* 

'^ You came before ? — when did you come ? I 
know nothing of such things as Clergymen, and 
wish to know nothing. They are good associates 
for fools and women. Fray, sir, excuse me, and 
leave me alone.^' And he turned again towards 
the wall. 

'^But indeed I have seen you before," Mr. 
Amett replied ; '^ some three years ago it was. I 
strove to save and serve you then, but you re- 
jected me. Do not reject me again ; you must 
be now three years nearer to God, and to the 
solemn day of account. Would it not be better to 
listen to me t" 

" I tell you, sir, I wish to be alone. There 
are for ever a host of pestilential missionaries and 
Bible readers, and Scripture reader, and I know 
not what, deluging even these places with their 
trash. I suppose you are one of that endless 
spawn of — '* 

" Do not speak so angrily, my friend. Look 
at thisy and see if you do not remember me.*' 
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There was something in the voice which at- 
tracted the prisoner in spite of himself^ and he 
now turned round once more, Mr. Amett held 
before his eyes a small empty phial^ marked 

POISON. 

The old man's countenance immediately 
changed from its expression of cold indifference, 
to that of wonder and horror. He looked from 
the phial to him who held it^ and then, hiding 
his face in both hands, said slowly, and in a low 
tone, " Mr. Amett, of S. Nicholas V' 

" Yes ; and I am come, as I came three years 
ago, to bring to you the message of God, ' Repent 
and believe in Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.' '' 

" It is useless," the old man answered ; '^ your 
time will be thrown away now, as it was then. 
Those brick walls will hear you, sir, before my 
reason or my heart can. I know your good in- 
tentions and your kindness. I am not ungrateful 
for what you did then, but I am utterly un- 
worthy of the care of any mortal creature ; I must 
die alone. I cannot understand why you should 
take such useless trouble in following me to such 
a place as this.'' 

" ' I was in prison, and ye visited Me,' " Mr. 
Amett answered solemnly. 

" Who was in prison ?" 

" Jesus Christ the Son of the Living God.'' 
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yes^ I remember reading something about 
that when I was a boy at school^ — a very good 
allegory. But you may remember^ sir, that in 
our former acquaintance I told you how entirely 
I discarded all such poetic fictions, as having any 
weight over a reasonable man's intellect V* 

" Nevertheless they are the words of God Him** 
self. Have you not read them in this book?'' 
(holding up the Bible.) 

"What book?" 

" The Holy Scriptures.'' 

" My dear sir," the prisoner observed impa- 
tiently, "it is all very well to talk about the 
Holy Scriptures, and God^s Word, and so on ; 
but how do I know that it is God^s Word ? Your 
story always hangs on that thread, — God's Word. 
All very well indeed, if you were sure of it ; but 
you are no more sure than I am. But, my dear 
sir, we have talked all this over before ; it is use- 
less. If you wish to show me any kindness, go 
away, and let me die in peace.'* 

" In peace ! there is no peace, saith my God, 
to the wicked." 

There was a pause. Mr. Amett rose up to 
depart. Only one resource remained; if that 
hope failed, all was gone. 

" Mr. Barclay !" he said, clearly and ra- 
pidly. 

At the sound of that name the old man rose 
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up with a start from his bed^ and looked one long 
gaze of utter perplexity and dismay. 

'^ Mr. Barclay/' he continued, ^^no words of 
mme, I plainly perceive, can move you. It is 
not GrOD^s will that I should have power to reach 
your heart; but you must believe me when I 
say that I am still anxious for you, and my thus 
naming .you will prove that I know more of you 
than you had thought.^' 

The old man remained in silent perplexity, and 
Mr. Amett continued, '^ You had once a wife ; 
you abandoned her, and fled on account of a 
great crime. I am come to tell you that she 
is dead; for five years she has been in her 
grave.'' 

The prisoner still did not move, but gazed on 
with a look of stupified wonder. " She is dead, 
is she V he muttered at length. ^^ I fled from 
her — yes — and good reason too ; for I killed her 
brother, and her name is bitter to me. Since 
you are thus acquainted with all my affairs, per- 
haps you have still more to communicate ? I 
am greatly obliged to you, sir, for your infor- 
mation." 

It was said with a hurried, yet deliberate cal- 
lousness, as if there was nothing too dreadful 
at that moment for him to say or do. There was 
no heart of flesh; God had not yet softened 
him. Mr. Amett went on. 
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^'You liad a daughter too. Is her memory 
likewise bitter to you ?" 

Some faint relaxing of the muscles was visible, 
but he still struggled hard to appear unmoved. 

'* It is fifteen years since you saw that daugh<> 
ter, who was only fifteen when you left her. Was 
she not once the object of your love ? Is she too 
forgotten ? is she too cursed and hated ?*' 

'^ Is she too dead V^ the old man asked in a 
faltering voice. '^ My wife brought me nothing 
but misery. I never loved her ; I married to pay 
my gambling debts, and — ^but my child, O, my 
child, I did love her \" 

Mr. Amett had not forgotten the Childe 
Harold found in the old man's room, and he now 
merely quoted, in a low voice, 

** I see thee not, I hear thee not, but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee. Thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend. 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold. 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart when mine is cold, 

A token and a tone, even from thy father's mould. 

** To aid thy mind's development, to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, — to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects, wonders yet to thee, — 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee. 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss. 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me, 
Yet this was in my nature. As it is 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this." 
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As Mr. Arnett uttered these lines with deep 
feelings he watched the unhappy father's counte- 
nance changing slowly, very slowly. Yet there 
was a change ; the memory was wandering back 
*o bygone days. Some picture of domestic love, 
long forgotten, was making way, and regaining 
its place. One faint, yet ever-increasing vision 
of the past after another came floating on, — relics 
and shadows of youth, and prosperity, and hap- 
piness, — now how changed I and for what ? Sin, 
crime, shame, a prison, evil passions, and a heart 
hardened by them all. The contrast came forcibly 
driving up against him, and the miserable man 
once more turned his face to the wall, clasped 
his hands together, and cried aloud in his bitter 
agony with many tears. 

Another moment, and the Priest was gone, but 
in his place, by the same bedside, without a 
sound, breathless, was another, come to finish the 
work of love. Mr. Arnett had only said, " Go 
to him, and God be with you.'' 

Elizabeth knelt beside him ; she spoke not, and 
breathed so gently that he did not perceive her. 
Suddenly, with a kind of instinct, he turned, 
stared wildly at the figure beside him, and a 
ray of light from Heaven broke in upon him. 
It was his daughter I For fifteen years the good 
angel had been absent, but now returned ! 
Many cold and heartless years of strong unbelief 
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were melted into one moment of repentance. 
There was a smile of recognition^ then out- 
stretched arms^ and then his face was hid in the 
breast of the long lost one^ and a voice once 
thrilled through those prison walls " Father V 
and all was hushed. 



We pass over the scene before the magistrate 
which ensued. Alone Elizabeth Barclay might 
have been unable to substantiate the strange 
story of the ring — a possession so little likely 
to be retained through long years of penury and 
wretchedness by one in the position of the pri- 
soner; but the corroborating testimony which 
Mr. Arnett was able to give, both of his former 
acquaintance with the prisoner, and with his 
daughter, bore great weight, and while he was 
speaking and explaining how Barclay had indeed 
been " once a gentleman,^^ and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending him, the trifling circum- 
stance of his drawing forth a white and perfectly 
clean handkerchief from his worn and patched 
coat, drew the magistrate's closer attention to 
many little almost indescribable proofs of the 
tone of a gentleman about the prisoner. 

'' Have you anything to say, Marmaduke Bar- 
clay,^^ he inquired, ^^on your own behalf?" 

" I am quite aware, sir," he answered quietly, 
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*^ that circumstances are against me ; and I am 
also conscious that all I have suffered^ disgrace^ 
poverty, and misery, is but what I have deserved; 
but I am innocent of the charge now brought 
against me. I am the lawful possessor of that 
ring. If you desire it, I am ready to tell you 
all the circumstances under which ..,.'' 

" No, father, no ! do not tell it, I beseech 
you,'* the clear voice of a woman exclaimed. 

There was a little confusion, and the magis- 
trate inquired who the speaker was. All eyes 
were drawn towards the flushed and excited girl 
who was standing, in her eagerness forgetting 
everything but her father. The remarkable like- 
ness between the father and. child was imme- 
diately recognised by all. 

*' Are you this man's daughter V the magis- 
trate inquired. 

'^ I am, sir.'* 

'^ And pray, young lady, if you are the pri- 
soner's daughter, why is it that you have only 
just appeared before me V 

'^ I knew not where he was,^' she answered, '^ or 
even that he was accused of anything. I only 
saw him^ this morning, for the first time for 
fifteen years." 

There was a slight murmur of incredulity 
in the court at these words, as though the tale 
was all too strange for belief. 
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^^ There is evidently some strange mystery 
attached to this man/' the magistrate said ; ^^ but 
into that I have no business to inquire. I must, 
however^ ask whether you know anything of this 
ring^ and whether there is, to your knowledge, 
any particular mark upon it V^ 

'^ It was worn by me" she replied, '^ until my fa- 
ther took it from me on the 4th of April'' (here she 
named a particular year.) " Since that time I pre* 
sume it has been in his possession. And inside the 
ring are engraved simply my own initials, £. B." 
It is needless to say that the statement proved 
correct ; the excitement of the bystanders was 
kindling into applause, the examination ceased, 
and the prisoner was dismissed. 

Mr. Arnett was waiting to receive him, and 
Michael Donovan too, who hastened to procure a 
conveyance for his old acquaintance of King's 
Buildings. 

" Shure an isn't she a brave young crathure 
intirely !" he exclaimed, ^^ goin' over the wide 
say to seek afther her owld father, and he all the 
while a billiard marker ! I'm thinkin' 'twas he 
druv' the balls about a bit or two, and other 
things too may be ! His eye has a qpeer look 
with it ! But shure an' ye're Reverence, an' 
isn't this the cab ? Let us be gettin' out o' the 
crowd for peace. See to the young lady, for it's 
quite pale and sick-like she's lookin'. " 
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The re-united father and daughter took pos- 
session of a small lodging not far from S. Nicho- 
las, and more than ever Mr. Amett applied 
himself to the task, which he hoped had now 
been well begun, of reclaiming the wanderer, 
and leading him within the Good Shepherd's 
Fold. He had a zealous and patient coadjutor 
in Elizabeth Barclay, and silently, yet surely, 
they watched the seed taking root. Intellectual 
and mental powers, literature and poetry, the 
treasures of art, the terrors of God's Judgment, 
and the winning sweetness of His Love, were 
instruments which each in their turn were em- 
ployed; but, perhaps, no argument equalled in 
potency the daily gentle affection of the wan* 
derer's child. Her continued practical self-de- 
nial, her complete victory over the impetuous 
impulses of her natural disposition, her unob- 
trusive sanctity of life, passed in one single aim 
— God's work — all these could not pass unno- 
ticed before .the sight of a keen observer like her 
father. Nor was his own miserable career of 
blindness and wilfulness forgotten — the worldly 
man, the gambler, the murderer, the fugitive, 
and all the scenes of sin and wretchedness in 
which he had been plimged. What a contrast to 
the calm and lovely picture of peace and ho- 
liness now ever present to him ! Christ has 
said, '' By their fruits ye shall know them f^ and 
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80 even Barclay's reason — that hard intellect, in 
which he once so gloried, now gradually melted 
away, under the genial influence of that '^ Faith 
which worketh by love." Ever and anon would 
come hours of bitter remorse; ever and anon 
upon his aged brow sat visibly brooding the 
fearfulness of compunction; but then she was 
prompt with her sweet words of comfort, pleading 
like a gentle dove against the angry lion's will ; 
pleading God's promises to the penitent; re- 
hearsing Gob's message, " Go, and sin no more'^ 
'. — the Voice of the Beloved. 

No softening plea was forgotten, save her owa 
sufferings, her sacrifices, and failing health. Of 
these Elizabeth forbore to speak ; as it seemed^ 
forbore even to think. " It is nothing," she 
would say, when the subject was pressed upon 
her. " I may be worn and spent, but what 
health or strength, what prosperity could com- 
pensate for a lost father ? What sufferings, 
pains or miseries would not be a welcome burden, 
when the lost is found ?" 



Pass on — inquire not too curiously into God's 
dealings with the penitent's heart. Pass on, and 
as you pass, cast one glance at their holy fruits, 
and behold the aged man bowed down with 
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the infirmities of his agitated life^ now kneeling 
side by side with his gentle^ yet firm and holy 
child at the altar steps — her whole care, her 
whole love, her whole solicitude guiding onwards 
the tottering knees and the trembling heart to 
the Blessed Food of Life. 
Let us seek to see no further. 



It was all, under God, your doing, faithful 
child ! It was your child^s love that never forgot 
— ^your woman's perseverance that never shrunk 
back — your guiding hand that never failed — yout 
gentle enduring spirit, striving on through all 
toils and perils, unprotected save by the Guardian 
Angel who watched over you, that sought out the 
Lost one through poverty, through sin, through 
despair, through abandonment of all, the Lost 
one ; and, seeking, found. It was you that con- 
vinced the infidel, and reclaimed the penitent, 
and so in Christ won His Crown on earth, only 
waiting till ye receive it in the place that the 
Righteous Judge shall appoint in Heaven. 
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impressions against the truth of history, important if ever, when it 
touches the evidences of Christ's Presence with His Church, in the 
land of all our immediate natural, civil, and ecclesiastical and spirituid 
relations." — Preface, 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

First Series, containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 6d. 
Second Series, KetUewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompessbh, Bold, 

Jolly. Price 6d. 
Third Series, Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, CoUing- 

wood, Raffles, Exmouth. Price lOd. 
Fourth Series, King Alfred, Sir T. More, John Evelyn. Price is. 

In Two Vols, (doth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 
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A HISTORY OF GREECE. Edited by the Rev. J. M. 
Nkals. Price 8s., cheap editioa 2s. 

ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. From the In- 
TasioD of the Romans, to the Accession of Qaeen Victoria. By 
the Rev. J. M. Nbalr, M.A. A New Edition, Revised. 18mo. 
eloth. Price 2s. 6d. ; School Edition, is. 8d. 

" We can consdentioasly recommend this nice little book, and we 
trost that it is the first step towards the banishment from nursery and 
school-room of tiiose odious compilations that at inresent disgrace the 
name ot * Histories for the Tonng/ and which are fraught with eminent 
danger to the moral rectitude of those who read Uiem." — Eeelesiiutic. 

A HISTORY OF ROME. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL FOX, M.A., F.S.A. Price 38. 

A HISTORY OF SPAIN. By tiie Rev. Bennett G. 
Johns, Head Master of Dolwich Grammar School, late of S. 
Mark's College, Chelsea. Price 2s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL from its erection into a 
separate kingdom to the year 1830. Price ss. 6d. 

The following are in preparation : 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By the Rev. JOSEPH HASKOLL, B.A. 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY. By the Rev. W. D. MILLETT, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF HOLLAND. By the Rev. E. H. LANDON, M.A. 



BOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. A Useful Manual for 
Schools and Families, founded on the Rev. W. Palmer's "Eccle- 
siastical History.*' Price is. 

BEADING LESSONS FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES 

IN GRAMMAR, MIDDLE, AND DIOCESAN SCHOOLS, selected 
and arranged by the Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A., Curate of Stoke 
Damerel, Devon. 12mo., cloth, Ss. 

*^* This has been pronounced a useful work, and well adapted to its 
purpose, by the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of London, Exeter, Lichfield, Ripon, Lincoln, and Fredericton, 
and many Masters of Grammar Schools. 

" The collection of materials is varied, interesting, and sound." — 
Cltrintian Remembrancer, 

PLAIN READING LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE 

HISTORY ; with Questions on each Chapter, adapted for Parish 
Schools. By a Country Vicar. Price 8d. cloth. A reduction in 
quantities for schools. 

The object of these Lessons is to prevent the Bible being used as a 
couitnon class took. 
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A. CHRONOLOGICAL HARMONY OF THE FOUR 

GOSPELS. By the Rev. W. Sloanr Sloans Evans, B.A., (Soc. 
Com.) Trinity CToUeg^e, Cambridge, Assistuit Curate and EveniDg 
Lecturer of Holy Trinity Church, Barnstaple. Designed chiefly 
for the Use of Schools. 6d. 

CATECHETICAL LECTURES ON THE INCARNA- 

TION AND CHILDHOOD OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
By the Rxv. Jamss Hicks, Vicar of Piddle Trenthide, and Chap- 
lain of the Ceme Union House, in the Dlooese of Salisbury. 
Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 

The object of these Lectures is to furnish tiiose who instruct the 
young with a connected account of our Lord's Incarnation and Child- 
hood, for School Reading and Examination, especially adapted to the 
Season of Epiphany. 

SYNCHRONISTICAL OR COTEMPORARY ANNALS 
OF THE KINGS AND PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH, 
and of the Kings of Syria, Assjrria, Babylon, and Egypt, men* 
tioned in the Scriptures. By W. J. Jbnkins, M.A., Fellow of 
Baliol College, Oxford, Assistant Curate of S. George's, Rams- 
gate« Demy 4to., price 58. 

"A Tabular view of the Kings of Israel and Judah, and the neigh- 
bouring Sovereigns, according as they were contemporary witli each 
other. The Prophets are also included in the Plan. The book seems 
to have been got up with care, and will, we doubt not, be found very 
useful in Schools." — Christian Remembrancer. 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORICAL 

PARTS OF THE PENTATEUCH. For the Use of Families, Na- 
tional Schools, and the Lower Forms in Grammar Schools. By 
the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S., Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Helston, Cornwall. Demy 18mo., price is., strongly 
bound in cloth. 

THE COLLECTS AND CATECHISING FOR EVERY 

SUNDAY AND FESTIVAL THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. By 
the Rev. B. G. Johns, Normal Master of S. Mark's College, 
Chelsea. For the guidance and direction of the Teacher in the 
use of such store of information as he is already supposed to have 
acquired. l8mo. cloth, price Ss. 

EASY DICTATION LESSONS. In Prose and Verse, 
Original and Selected. By the Rev. B. G. Johns, is. cloth, or 
is. od. by post. 

It is hoped that they may serve in some means as good examples 
of what a Dictation Leasou should be. 

CATECHISM, to be learnt before the Church Catechism, 
for Infant Schools. New edition, carefully revised. Edited by 
the Bishop or Brbchin. Price id., (2d. by post,) or 6s. 6d. per 
hundred. 
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A MANUAL OP CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION 

FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE USB. Compfled and «mxi|red by 
the Rer. G. ARDEN, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, CbAplain 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Devon. New edition. l8mo., 
limp cloth, 28. 

HELP TO AN EXPOSITION OP THE CATECHISM 
OF THE EN6USH CHURCH, for the Use of her Tonnger Mem- 
bers. By the Rev. Jobn Mill CHANTaa, M.A., Vicar of Ilfra- 
combe. Royal 9Smo., fid. 

In the hope that this valuable Catechism may be more genetaHy 
introduced, the publisher has reduced the price firom is. to 6d. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUSTRATED BY 

PASSAGES FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. Rowland Smith, MJL., formerly of S. John's Coll.. 
Oxford. In stiff cover, price 4d., or fid. by post. 

A CATECHISM ON THE BOOK OP COMMON 
PRAYER. By the Rev. Albxavdbr Watsow. M.A. In the Preu. 

CATECHISM ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By 
tibe Rev. E.J. Phipps, Rector of Devizes, Wilts. l8mo., is. 

"Both Schools and Private Families will find it a Useful Manual of 
Instruction." — English Churchman. 

LESSONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK, WITH 
HYMNS AND MUSIC. New Edition. Price 3d., or 218. per 100. 

COMPANION TO THE LESSONS, containing the sub- 
jects expanded, for the use of the Teacher. 1 8mo., is. 3d. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE CONSTITUTION AND HIS- 
TORY OF THE CHURCH. In Question and Answer, adapted 
for Schools. By the Rev. S. W. Mangin, B.A., Curate of Bath- 
wick. Price 4d. 

" The clearness of a Manual without the common place of a com- 
pilation." — Britannia . 

COMPANION TO THE SUNDAY SERVICES OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 38. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. Parts 
I. and II., gd. each. Parts III. and IV., Is. each. Two vols, 
cloth, 48. 6d. 

THE SUM OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. Extracted 
from Bishop Cosix. Price 2d., or I4s. per 100. 

WHAT WE ARE TO BELIEVE : Lessons on the Creed. 
Pnce Is. 6d. 
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FASTS AND FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH. Fami- 
liarly Explained, in a Catechetical form for Young Persons. New 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

EASY LESSONS FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, adapted to the Seryices of the Church 
throaghout the year. 4d. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SAME, for the Use of the Teacher. 
gd., or 8s. per dozen. 

FINCHLEY MANUALS OF INDUSTBY. 

No. I. COOKING ; or, Practical and Economical Training 
for those who are to be Servants, Wives, or Mothers. Manage- 
ment of the Kitchen, Plain Cooking, Bread-making, Baking, 
Brewing, Pickling, &c. Prepared for tiie Use of the National and 
Industrial Schools of the Holy Trinity, at Finchley. Price lOd., 
with an allowance to Schools. Vor Prizes, &c., an edition is pre- 
pared on finer and larger paper, neatly bonnd, price is. 6d. 
*' In its way we have seldom, perhaps never, met with a book that so 
well effects as this does the purpose for which it was written. As a 
Young Cook-maid's Catechism this little work is beyond praise, so 
soundly is it written ; we may had, that old cooks may look into it 
too with a vast amount of profit.*' — Chu/rch and State Gazette. 

No. II. GARDENING ; or, Practical and Economical Train- 
ing, for the Management of a School or Cottage Garden : embracing 
a Knowledge of Soils and their Manures — The Art of Draining — 
Spade Husbandry — The Cultivation of Esculent Plants— "Hie 
Treatment of the Grape-vine, Strawberry, Grooseberry and Currant 
Bushes, and Raspberry Canes— The Cottager's Flower Garden, 
&c. Price lOd. 

No. III. HOUSEHOLD WORK ; or, The Duties of Female 
Servants, in Tradesmen's and other Respei^ble Middle Class 
Families, Practically and Economically Illustrated, through the 
respective grades of Maid of All Work — House and Parlour Maid 
— and Laundry Maid : embracing, not only General Domestic oc- 
cupation, but the management of the Laundry, in Washing, 
Ironing, &c. With many valuable Recipes for facilitating labour 
in every department. 

No. IV. NEEDLEWORK. Nearly ready. 

Other Manuals are in preparation, 

LESSONS IN GRAMMAR FOR A CHILD. Second 
Edition, large tjnpe, price 4d. Printed on one side for pasting on 
cards, for National and Infant Schools. Prepared by a Father for 
his Children in the first instance. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with a First Lesson in Reading^. 
Second Edition. 2d., or us. per 100. 

FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES FROM HISTORY. 
GEOGRAPHY, AND BIOGRAPHY. Second Series. Demy 
l8mo., bound in cloth. By Eliza. Wakbfzkld. Price is. Od. 
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LESSONS ON THE GLOBES, on a Plan entirely new, in 
which, instead of being: separately studied, they are taken toge- 
ther in IllustratioQ of Terrestrial and Celestial niaenomena : with 
Original Familiar Explanations of the ever-varying drcmnstances 
of our Planet and the Solar System generally. Illastrated by 
Tlfty.eight Engravings on Wood. By T. H. Hows. Oemy iSmo. 
doUi, price 6s. 

" In regard to the correctness and profimdity of its views, tiie book 
is vastly superior to the works, upon the same subject, which I have 
known." * * * "I have no doubt that it is really a very 
much more correct and learned book than books with the same otject 
nsually are." — 6. B. Aiav, Esq., AMtronomer Royal. 

A KEY TO THE LESSONS ON THE GLOBES. Bound in Leather, 
price 38. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. Hbnbt Hopwooo, M.A., Rector of 
Bothal, Durham. Carefully compiled ; including the latest Dis- 
coveries, and a Chapter on Ecclesiastical Geography. With a 
Map coloured to show the Christian, Heaven, and Mahometan 
Countries, English Possessions, &c., price 2s. 6d. 

THE CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY. Price Is. stiff cloth cover. 
By the Rev. Henbt Hopwooo, M.A. 

This work will be found to contain in a small compass, all the more 
interesting and important facts of Geogrraphy, in connection with 
sound religious principles. 

GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS classed under heads, and 
interspersed with History and General Information. Adap- 
ted for the Use of Classes in Ladies* and Gentlemen*s School, 
and to the purposes of Private Teaching. By J. Bezant, 
Teacher of Geography, the Classics, Mathematics, &c. Demy 
18mo., strongly bound, price 2s. 

A KEY to the above, price 2s. bound in Leather. 

MENTAL EXERCISES FOR JUVENILE MINDS. 
By Eliza Wakefield. Demy l8mo., strongly bound, Second 
Edition, price 28. With the Key, 2s. 6d. The Key separate, 6d. 

" The exercise of our powers is ever attended with a degree of plea- 
sure, which, once tasted, usually operates as a sufficient stimulus to a 
repetition of the effort. This holds good in an especial manner with 
respect to the mental powers ; the delight accompanying the discovery 
of truth, the legitimate object of their activity, invariably disposes, par- 
ticularly in children, to renewed search, and imparts a dissatisfaction 
with all that is not convincingly true." — Pre/ace. 

SEARS' CHEAP SCRIPTURE PRINTS, suitable for 
Schools, Rewards, Sunday Reading, &c. A Series of Twelve, 
representing the Principal Events in the Life of Our Saviour, with 
descriptive letter-press, price 2s. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured. These 
Pruits are kept in cheap Frames for Schools, Cottages, Nurseries, 
&c., from 6d. each. 
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TALES, £TC. 
THE FIRST CAPTIVITY AND DESTRUCTION OP 

JERUSALEM. A Tale, called Talmon and Hadassah, illustra- 
tive of God's Judgments on National Sin. Also, a Mktrical 
Version of thb Lambntations of Jbrbmiah. By the Rev. 
Hbi^rt Spbncbr Slight, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi Collegre, 
Oxford ; Rector of Ruan-Lanihome ; and Chaplain in the Royal 
Navy. In small 8vo., handsomely Illustrated 7s. 0d. ; calf los. 6d. 
An excellent first class Prize Book. 

ANNALS OF VIRGIN SAINTS. Selected both from 
Primitive and Medleeval Times. By a Pribst of the Church of 
England. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. Also, elegantly bound, for Pre- 
sents, 228. 6d. 

LIVES OP EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the 
Rev. W. H. Tbalb, M.A., Vicar of Roystone, Yorkshire- In 
royal l8mo., with Steel Engravings, price 6s., cloth, or separately 
in wrappers for Lending Libraries. 

Life of Bishop Andrewes, is. life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, is. 

Lifeof Jones of Nayland, is. 

\* This is intended as a Companion to the Author's " Lives of 
Eminent English Laymen." 

CRESSINGHAM ; on, THE MISSIONARY. By Char- 
LOTTK Priscilla Adams. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

*' It is a very delightful sketch of a very interesting character." — 
English Churchman. 

** Those who have read the twenty-eighth chapter of Gteorge Her- 
bert's CouNTRT Parson, will feel interested in Crbssinoram." — 
Oentleman*8 Mag azine, 

THE VOICES OF HARVEST. By the Rev. R. Mtlman, 
M.A., Vicar of Chaddleworth, Berkshire. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 
Stiff paper cover. Is. 

** This is an eloquent and religion breathing little book, in which 
the marvellous operations of the Harvest are pointed out in beautiful 
language, and occasion thence taken to remind the reader of the 
necessity of cultivating the soul and heart, of sowing therein the seeds 
of piety and veneration for the Giver of all good, in order that we 
may reap the bountiful harvest of eternal happiness." — Morning Post. 

The WAY THROUGH the DESERT : or, The Caravan. 
By the Rev. R. Milman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo., is., or is. 6d. cloth. 
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THE BIRTHDAY. By the Author of "Gideon," 
*' Josiah/' &c. Third edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 
Suited to children fironi eight to twelve years of age. Written Id 
the hope that something beyond mere amusement may result from its 
perusal, the suggestion of good thoughts and the practice of Tirtaoos 
actions. 

BOOK OF ANECDOTES. With the beautifol Engraving 
of Archbifthop Laud blessing Strafford prerioosly to his ezecotion . 
By the Rer. T. CaAMBsaLAiN. Price is. 

THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN'S DAILY WALK. 
By Sib Archibalo Eumonstonb, Bart. Third EditkHi, re- 
arranged and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 0d. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION, 

A Tale. By the late M. A. C. Fcap. 8to., doth, price 28. 6d. 

«* This is a remarkable litde book, in more pcdnts of view than one. 
It is remarkable as ttie production of a very young person, whose 
mind seems to have acquired a growth far beyond its years, and to 
have seized upon sound religious opinions, even in deep mattora, 
wiUiout effort.**— Mouwiouth Beacon. 

WILLIAM BLAKE; or, the En^sh Farmer. By the 
Rev. W. E. Hryoatb, Author of " Probatio Clerica** and ** God- 
frey Davenant." Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

" May it help to make the English Farmer that blessing to himself 
and to those under and around him which be may and ought to be.'* 
Pre/ace. 

GODFREY DAVENANT AT COLLEGE. A Tale for 

Undergraduates. Demy 18mo., price 2s. 6d. 

THE INHERITANCE OF EVIL. A Tale Ulustrative of 
the consequences of Marrying with a Wife's Sister. By the Author 
of " Wayfaring Sketches," and " Use and Abuse." Price 3s. 6d. 

THE MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS. An Imagi- 
nation. By the Author of " Wayfaring Sketches," &c. 4to. with 
ornamental borders, price 2s. 

THE ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the Author of " Theo- 
dore, his Brother, and Sisters." Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d., cloth. 

The design of this work is to expose the fallacy of •* Equality " and 
" Community," without religious and political government. 

THE KING'S DAUGHTER. A Tale. Price Is. Paper 
cover, 6d. 
The profits will be devoted to the Orphan's Home, Devonport. 

This beautiful book is admirably adapted for a present to a young 
girl 
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CLEMENT WALTON } or, the English Citizen. By the 
Rev. W. 6RB8LB7, M.A. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 6d. Cheap edition, 
is. 8d. 

The object of this Tale is to draw a picture of one who, in all the 
social relations of life, acts on Christian principles. 

CHARLES LEVER ; the Man of the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Rev. W. Grsslby, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Cheap 
edition, is. 8d. 

With a view to show how ambition and lax principles in the rich 
lead to the demoralization of the poor j how the demoralization of 
the poor reacts on those above them. 

CHURCH CLAVERING ; or, the Schoolmaster. By the 
Rev. W. Grbslbt, M.A. l2mo. cloth, 4s. Cheap edition, 2s. 

Consists of a series of Lessons, g^iven partly in narrative, partly in 
conversations, bearing in mind the training of youth to live to the 
glory of God. 

THE SIEGE OF LICHFIELD. A Tale iUustrative of 
the Great Rebellion. By the Rev. W. Gbeslbt, M.A. l2mo. 
cloth, 4s. Cheap edition. Is. 8d. 

The narrative commences early in the year 1642, and carries us 
through the Great Rebellion, when England was convulsed with 
faction, showing the sufferings and miseries that attended it. 

THE FOREST OF ARDEN. A Tale iUustrative of 
the English Reformation. By the Rev. W. Greslet, M.A. l2mo. 
cloth, 4s. Cheap edition, 2s. 

The Author has here diligently endeavoured to write on the Refor- 
mation without the spirit of partisanship, to describe things as they 
were. j 

CONISTON HALL ; or, the Jacohites. An Historical Tale. 
By the Rev. W. Greslet, M.A. New edition, l2mo. cloth, price 
4s. 6d. 

It shows that, though comparatively unstained by blood, the moral 
effects of the Revolution of 1688 on men*s minds, as to the principles 
of social order only, have been most prejudicial. 

FRANK'S FIRST TRIP TO THE CONTINENT. By the 
Rev. W. Greslet, M.A. l2mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. Cheap edition, Ss. 

It is a most interesting account of a visit to France, with much 
historical information. It contains a practical view of Education in 
France, — ^the Schools of the Christian Brothers, and their founder, 
Pdre de la Salle,— Sisters of Charity, and other histitutions abroad. 
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BERNARD LESLIE. A Tale of the Last Ten Yean. 
By the Her. W. GRfcSLsr, MJk. iSmo. doth, 4ft. 6d. 

Sets forth in its p rogress an account of the great chaDg:e or modifi- 
cation of opinion wUdi has taken place withfai tiie last fifteen yean. 

HENRIETTA'S WISH. A Tale, by the Avthor of '' Scenes 
and aiaracten.'* Small 8to., ck^ 5s. 



STORIES OF THE CRUSADES. De Hellinglej and the 
CroMide of S. Loois. By the Rev. J. M. Nkalb, M.A., Warden 
of Sackville College, East Gfiusted. Compolsing an Historical 
View ci the Period. With Frontispiece by Sklods, and Two 
Plans. l2mo. doth, 3s. 6d. ; half boimd in morocco. 5s. 

" The Author is tiKNt>agfaly imbued with the spirit of the Cmsades ; 
he is yersed in the history of the times ; he has intimately acquainted 
himself with localities, costumes, manners, and, as it were, the pro- 
perKet of the drama. He has framed two deeply interesting plots, 
and his characters are broaght oat upon the canvass distinctly, and 
with that ];>erfect individuality which always is found in nature."— 
Critie. 



DUCHENIER, or the Revolt of La Vendee. By the Rev. 
J. M. Nbalk, M.A. 12mo. cloth, uniform with the above, price 
4s. 6d. ; half bound in morocco, 6&. 

" It is almost a pity that there is any fiction at aU in this tale, so 
vigorous and graphic is the author's treatment of it. If it be fair to 
select where sdl is excellent, we should fix on the personal sketches of 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and others of their crew, as good speci- 
mens of the skill and power which appear in a most unambitious 
manner throughout the volume. We cordially recommend it both as 
a most interesting tale, and as an excellent historical sketch." — 
Guardinn. 



AGNES DE TRACY. A Tale of the Times of S. Thomas 
of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. M. Nsale, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 
price 2s. 



HIEROLOGUS ; or, the Church Tourists. By the Rev. J. 
M. Neale, M.A. 12mo. cloth, price 6s. ; cheap edition, in two 
parts, 18. 8d. each. 

THE UNSEEN WORLD ; Communications with it, real or 
imaginary, including Apparitions, Warnings, Haunted Places, 
Aerial Visions, Prophecies, &c. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M Jk. 
Price 3b. 6d. cloth. 
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THE DARK RIVER. An Allegory. By the Rev. Ed- 
w A RD Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald. New Edition, 
l2ino. cloth, 88. 6d. ; Cheap fidition, 18. 

THE VAST ARMY. An Allegory. By the Rev. Edward 
Monro. New Edition, Iftno. Cheap Edition, is. 

THE COMBATANTS. An AUegory. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Monro, lamo. cloth, 3s. 6d., cheap edition, is. 

THE REVELLERS.— MIDNIGHT SEA.— THE WAN- 
DERER. By the Rev. Edward Monro. l2mo. (doth, Ss. 6d. 

The above in one vol., price ^s. 6d. 

HARRY AND ARCHIE ; or, Pirst and Last Communion. 
By the Rev. Edward Monro. Part I., price 6d. Part II. price 
6d. ; or stitched together in a neat wrapper, price is. 

STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. By C. E. Mobbrly, 
M.A., Balliol (Allege, Oxford. A School Prize Book. l8mo. 
doth, price 3s. 

MILFORD MALVOISIN; or, Pews and Pewholders. 
By the Rev. F. £. Paokt, M.A., Rector of Elford. Second edition, 
l2mo. doth, price ss. 

Is intended to show the sin of making worldly distinctions between 
rich and poor in that House where all are eqaal, and that it has 
brought with it its own punishment from the very first, in the strifes 
and contentions which hav£ invariably attended tiie allotment and 
possession of pews. 

S. ANTHOLIN'S ; or, Old Churches and New. By the 
Rev. F. £. Paokt, M,A. Fifth Edition, in the press. 

Advocating the restoration of oar ancient churches, if not to their 
original splendour, yet to a condition of substantial repair ; and an 
endeavour by Groo*s blessing to lead people to think more of their 
responsibilities in that respect. 

THE WARDEN OF BERKINGHOLT. By the Rev. F. 
E. Paoet, M.A. Second Edition. l2mo. cloth, 5s. Cheap 
Edition, in 2 parts, is. 4d. each. 

Addressed to persons whose lot has been cast in the upper and 
middle ranks, in the hope it may be instrumental in prevailing on 
some to think on the responsibilities which rank, property, and edu- 
cation involve — ^the duties of tiie higher classes to the lower. 
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SIR RAOUL DE BROC AND HIS SON TRISTRAM. 
A Tale of the Times of S. Thomas h, Becket. By the Rev. G. A. 
Pools, M.A., Rector of Welford. Fcap. 8to., price 28. 6d. 

As we i:o to the age of miracles to exemplify the government of the 
world by miracles, so may we go to the middle ages to exemplify the 
same rule by a less visible yet equally real intervention of the 
Almighty. 

SELF-DEVOTION; or, the Prussians at Hochkirch. A 
Free Translation from the German of Frederica Lohmann. A 
Tale for Young Persons. In a neat Fancy Cover, with Engraved 
Frontispiece, price is. 

THE MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. A handsome Present, 
for a Yoong Person between 14 and 30. Fciqt. 8vo., doth, with an 
Engraving, price 4s. 6d. 

'* The moral of the whole is the happy influence of a mind sanctified 
by religion, on the less perfect characters with whidi it is brought 
hito contact.'* — John Bull, 

WAS IT A DREAM? and THE NEW CHURCH- 
YARD, with an Engraving of the New Church at Bonchurch. 
Two Tales by the Author of *' Stories on the Lord's Prayer." 
** Amy Herbert," &c. Neatly bound, price Is. 6d.; papa- Is. 

FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. Price 38. 6d. 

Follow Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) is. — Shepherd of the Giant 
Mountains. (Fouqu6.) Is. — The Knight and the Enchanters. 
(Fouqu^.) is. — The Stream. Is. — The Castle oo the Rock. is. 

ASLAUGA AND HER KNIGHT. An AUegory. From 
the German of the Baron de la Motte Fouqu^. A new Trans- 
lation. 18mo. cloth, price is. 6d. 

PEARLS STRUNG. Adapted for Short Perusal, always 
imparting some sterling truth. By the Rev. F. W. Poland. 
Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 
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J U V KW ILE AND SEWABDS. 

THE FALL OF CRGESU^, A Story from Herodotus. 
With Conversations desired to connect the Study of History 
with a belief in a Superintending Providence. By the Rev. 
W. AoAMS, M.A.>, Author of "The Shadow ctf the Cross." Feap. 
8vo.^ doth, witti Map. 38. fltf. 

** We venture to say that the attention of ho intelligrenli cMd will 
flag in reading this volume — and those who read cannot fail to be 
benefited by the simple, earnest tone of the writer ."—j&^ofMto*^. 

THE BARON'S LITTLE DAUG^HTER, NEW YEAR'S 
EVn, THE GUARDIAN Al^G^L, AND QTHER TALES. In 
Verse and Prose. By the Author of •* Verses for Holy Seasoiis.*' 
Dedicated to the Ladies Katherine and Maria Howard. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Gbsslbt. Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

" Sweet hours, ye loved them for the tale 
Of Saint, and chief, and maiden dear } 
And I for sake of the young hearts, 
That cared my simple speech to hear.** 

BETnr CORNWELL AND HER GRANDCHILDREN ; 

or, the Path of Obediehce. Unifortn ilnth *' Harry dnd Archie." 
Price 6d. 

THE VINE ON THE MOUNTAIN. An AUegory. 
By C. W. OffBPMBLL, B.A. Voet]^ 8vo. (doth, 28. 

TfiE CHILD'S BOOK OP BALLADS. By the Author 
of *' Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.*' Containing Thirty-four 
BAIlads on various sufcijects intiereating to children. Illustrated 
with an Engraving to each. iSmo.doth, prlcieSs. 6d. ; Morocco 6s. 

'* Just what it oug^t to be.*' — EnglUk Review, 

THE CHILD'S NEW LESSON BOOK ; or. Stories for 
Little Readen. In square lihno., in large type, widi Bngrai^gs. 
18. Od., or with coloured pictures and supdiof binding, 28. 0d. 

"This little book is the writer's humble attempt to supply a 'want 
felt by some, of a book for very young children of a somewhat higher 
tone than Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons, which, however excellent in their 
way, have little or no connexion with the faith, hope, and love of the 
little ones of Chiubt.**— Address. 

CINDERELLA : a Fairy Tale in Verse. By the Author of 
" Harry and Walter,** &c. Price is. 
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THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 
A Poem for Children. In demy lOmo., with border round each 
]Ni^, price (M. ; or on a Sheet, price 2d., Mounted 0d. 

Pictoringr the Christian Child's Character in the old simple ballad, 
style and rhythm. 

THE LAST SLEEP OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 
A Poem. A Companion to the *' Daily Life of a Christian Child.*' 
In demy l6mo., with border round each pag^, price 6d. ; or on a 
Sheet, price id., Moonted 6d. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN ; or, the Little Wreath of Fancy. 
By AoNKS and Bessib. Containing, The Incense of Prayer.— The 
Briony and the Oak.— The Lesson from Nature.— Neatness. — ^The 
Stars of Earth and Heaven, and other Tales, is. 

CLASSICAL TALES AND LEGENDS. By the Rev. W. 
B. Flows R, B.A., Curate of Stoke Damerel, Devon. Price 28. 

TALES OF FAITH AND PROVIDENCE. By the Rev. 
W. B. FLOwsa, B.A. l8mo. doth. Price 2s. These Tales may 
be had in a packet for Rewards, 2s. 

HOLIDAY TALES. Containing, The Magical Watch- 
Mr. Bull and the Giant Atraodes — Old Pedro, and Adventures 
of a Bee. By the Rev. W. GaasLxr, M.A. Cloth, 2s. Wrapper, 
is. 6d. 

HORN BOOK (THE) Lessons for Littlb Children, 
on Cards, in a case. Prepared by a mother for her children. 
First Series, is. 6d. Second Series, Is. 6d. 

HYMNS AND SCENES OF CHILDHOOD ; or, a 

Sponsor's Gift. Third edition, 18mo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 

THE ISLAND CHOIR; OR, THE CHILDREN OF 

THE CHILD JESUS. With an Engraving of the Infant Jesus. 
18mo., Price 6d. 

Notice. — " This tale has been written without any direct moral, but 
still with the hope of exhibiting a faint image of some features worth 
cultivating in the character of boys. If its publication confers the 
smallest advantage on any of the young, the Author has so far been 
fulfilling his peculiar calling ; but other circumstances of his life lead 
him to dedicate it specially to Choristers, vrith the prayer that as it is 
the Priest's vocation to set forth iu his own life the example of Goo 
in the form of man, so these younger Ministers of the Church may 
shine like lights among their equals, by conforming themselves to tlie 
pattern of the CAtVrf Jesus." 

IVO AND VERENA ; or, the Snowdrop. A Tale. 2s. 
cloth, gilt; Is. 6d. stiff cover, for Lending Libraries. 

THE TOWER BUILDERS, and THE TWO MER- 
CHANTS. Two Allegories. 18mo., price 9d. 
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4. , 

LADY ELLA ; or, the Story of Cinderella in Verse. By the 
Author of " Hynms and Scenes of Childhood.'* iflmo. cloth, 
price 38. 6d. 

** It may be, a Wisdom beyond their own 
Provided our nursery lore, 
And that fiction's veil was gracefally thrown 
Round truth in the days of yore.'* 

GUARDIAN ANGELS. A Sacred Allegory. By Maby 
F. Lbstbr. Price 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. By E. W. H. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with a beautiful Frontispiece, embossed 
cloth, gilt edges. Price is. 0d. — Watered Coral Paper, is. 

The incidents of this little work are Facts, and relate to a Family 
now moving in the highest circle of Society. 

"The production of a pure-minded and accomplished woman, this 
sweet little tome is a fit ofiering for the young.**— 2><^era?^ Oazette. 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Square 16mo., 
with border ornaments. Price 38. 6d. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS. 

Bythe author of "Hymns for little Children.'* y^th an ornamental 
border round each page, and beautiful Frontispiece. Small 4to., 
cloth, elegantly bound, price 3s. 6d. Enamelled paper binding 
Ss. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF MARKING. A Parable, more 
especially adapted for School Girls. By the Rev. R. Milman, 
M.A., Vicar of Lamborne, Berkshire. Price 6d. ; cloth lOd. 

" In completeness of conception and delicacy of expression it seems 
to us to surpass all competitors.*' — Ecclesia»tic, 

DEEDS OP FAITH; Stories for ChUdren from Church 
History. By the Rev. J. M. Nbalb, M.A.. Warden of Sack- 
ville College, East Grinsted. i8mo. cloth, price 2s. 

THE FOLLOWERS OF THE LORD : Stories for Children 
flrom Church History. By the Rev. J. M. Nbalk, M.A., Warden 
of Sackville College, East Grinsted. l8mo., cloth, price 2s. 

THEODORE, HIS BROTHER AND SISTERS ; or, a 
Summer at Seymour Hall. Edited by the Rev. William Nbvins, 
Rector of Miningsby, Lincolnshire. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 
This short history has more effect from its simple narration than 
many deeper and more enlarged volumes on the Peninsular war. 
i8mo. Price is. 
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STORY OF A DREAM ; or, the Motiier's Yereion of an 
OldeB TUe. By the Author of *' Hymns and Seeocs of ChUdhoed.*' 
ISmo., boards, is. 

STORIES OF HOLY MEN AND WOMEN. By the 
Author of ** Hymns and Scenes of Qiildhood." For Lending 
libraries. l8mo. doth, price 2s. j or in Packets of 8, price Ss. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the Author 
of " Amy Herbert." Price 6d. 

STORIES ON THE COMMANDMENTS. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs :— 1. The Needle Case.— a. The IdoIater.-^3. The 
Christening.— 4. A Sunday at Deq[>welL • 

SUNSETTIN6. A little story inteiestmg for ite truthful 
picture of happiness, peace, and contentment, in the midst of 
poverty and old age} whilst the little tale of Old Master Six 
o'clock must teach aU who meet with it the effect that a babe in 
CaaisT may have over the strongest power of Satan. iSmo. 6d. 

THE CHAMPION OF THE CROSS. An Allegory. 
By the Rev. J. S. Tuts, B.A. l2mo. 2s. 6d. cloUi.. 

HOLY TIMES AND SCENES. By the Rev. J. S. Tutb, 
B.A. Fcap. 8vo., 88., cloth. Also a Second Series, 3s. 

ESTHER MERLE, AND OTHER TALES. By Mrs. 

Frances Yidal. Price 28. 6d. 

THE WREATH OF LILIES. A Gift for the Young. 
Being the Scripture account, with easy commentary and appro- 
priate verse, of the various Events in the Life of the Blessed Virgin* 
from the Annunciation to the Day of Pentecost. By the Author 
of ** Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.*' I8mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

** We rejoice in being able to testify that it is upon the whole a very 
successful effort, which we hope may find imitators." — Christian 
Remembrancer. 

CHURCHMAN^S COMPANION (THE). A Monthly 
Magazine, price 6d., is carefully edited, and adapted for g^eneral 
reading for all classes. It contains a great variety of Instructive 
and Amusing matter; — Biography, Tales, Essays, Explanations 
of the Church Services and Seasons, Bible Illustrations, Natural 
History, Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. Vols. I. and II. strongly bound 
and cut edges, price 28. 9d. Vols. III. to VIII. 38, 6d. each, with 
an allowance to the Clergry for Lending Libraries. 

STORIES OF COTTAGERS. Cloth, price 28. 6d. 

CoNTSNTS : — The Railroad Boy.— The Drunkard's Boy. — The Cot- 
tage in the Lane.— Robert Lee.— Annie's Grave. — Mary Cooper. 
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The Volumes may be had separately, in morocco, j-rice as. (Id. each, 

oddiHonul to the price in doUi. 



I. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. 

F. E. Paobt. First Series, includln? " The Singers,'* " The 
Wake," '^The Bonfire," "Beating the Bounds,** *<HallowRms 
Eve, ** A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk.** 3nd Edition, l8mo., 
with numerous cuts, neatly bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 

*«* For School Rewards, kc, the Tales may be bad in a packet, 

sorted, price 2s., or 4d. each. 

II. THE HOPE of the KATZEKOPFS. A Fairy Tale, 
Illustrated by Scott. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Second Edition. With a 
Preface by the Author, the Rev. F. £. PAGET. 

ni. HENRI DE CLERMONT ; or, the RoyalisU of La 
Vend^. A Tale of the French Revolution. By the Rev. 
William GbbsxiKt* With cuts, cloth, 28. 

IT. POPULAR TALES from the German, including 
Spindler's S. Stlvbstbr's Nioht ; HaulTs Cold Hbart, &c. 
With cuts, from Franklin. Cloth, Is. Od. 

Y- TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. 
F. E. PAGET. Second Series, containing "Merry Andrew.** 
" The Pancake Bell," ♦' The April Fool.*' Second Edition. With 
cuts, cloth, 28. 6d. 

VI. THE TRIUMPHS of the CROSS. Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Heroism. By the ReV. J. M. NEALE. 2nd Edition. 
Cloth, price 2s. 

Vn. EARLY FRIENDSHIP; or, the Two Catechumens, 
doth, price is. dd. 

YIII. THE SWEDISH BROTHERS. Cute, U. 6d. cloth. 

IX. THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. Cloth, price Is. 6d. 

X. LUKE SHARP ; or, Knowledge without Religion. 
A Tale of Modem Education. By the Rev. F. E. Paobt. 28. 6d. 

XL GODFREY DAVENANT; A Tale of School Life. 
By the Rev. William E. Hktoatb, M.A. Price 28. 6d. 

XIL LAYS OP FAITH AND LOYALTY. By the Yen. 
Archdeacon CHURTON, M.A., Rector of Crayke. Price 28. 

XIIL THE TRIUMPHS of the CROSS. Part II. Chris- 
tian Enoukanck. By the Rev* J. M . Nbalb, M.A., price 28. 
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JUrSNlLK BNOLISBMAN'S UBRART COVTINUKD. 

XIV. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP 
MODERN GEOQRAPHY. CarefoUy compUed i including: the 
Latest Discoveries, and a Chapter on Ecdesiastical Geography. 
By the Rev. H. HOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map coloured to 
show the Christian. Heathen, and Mahometan Countries, English 
Possessions, &c. Price 2s. 0d. 

XV. COLTON GREEN. A Tale of the Black Country. 
By the Rev. William Grbslbt. Price 28. 6d. 

XVI. A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL from its erection 
into a separate kingdom to the year 1836. Price 2s. 6d. 

XVII. POYNINGS. A Tale of the Revolution, 1688. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

" A sphited and stirring Tale of the Revolution.'*— £cc/e«ta«h*c. 

XVIII.. THE MANGER OF THE HOLY NIGHT, 
with the Talb op thb Pbincb ScHBBiMUNn and thb Pbincbss 
Schweiostilla. Prom the German of Guido Gorrbs. By 
C. E. H.. Morwenstow. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 28. 
<« This is a nice Christmas Tale, with a good moral. The Introduc- 
tion is beautiftdly written." — English Churchman, 

XIX. STORIES FROM HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY 
AND GREEK HISTORY, for the Use of Christian Children. By the 
Rev. J. M. Nbalb, M.A., Author of ''Tales of Christian Heroism,'* 
" Christian Endurance," &c.. Warden of Sackville College, East 
Grinsted. 2s. 

XX. STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLERS. 

(Froissart). Illustrating the History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Reign of Edward III. By the Rev. HENRY P. DUNSTER, 
M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 

XXI. GODFREY DAVENANT AT COLLEGE. By the 

Rev. William Heygatb, M.A. 18mo. Price 28. 6d. 



TALES for my GODSON. Translated and adapted from 
the German of Franz Hoffman. By Frances M. Wilbrahah. 
l8mo., cloth, price 3s. 

SAMUEL ; a Story for Choristers. With a handsome 
Frontispiece. 3 8mo., price Is., cloth is. 6d. 
" Nicely told ; well calculated to produce earnestness and reverence 
among children." — English Churchman. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the Author of the *' Seven Cor- 
poral Works of Mercy." " Lead me in the way everlasting." 
Fcap. 8V0. cloth Is. 6d., Stiff cover Is. 
" A simply and beautifully written Allegory, adapted for circulation 

among young persons." — English Review, 
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REWARD BOOKS. 

PENNY. 

THE SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY.— 
In Seven Tales. In a Packet, price 6d. { or bound in ornamental 
cover, 8d. 



Feeding: the Hungry 
GivinsT Drink to tbe Thirstf 
Clothing the Naked 
Taking in the Stranger 



Viaiting the Sick 
Visiting the Prisoner 
Burying the Dead 



THE SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OP MERCY.— 
In a Packet, price 6d. j or bound in Ornamental Cover, 8d. 



Counselling the Doubtful 
Teaching the Ignorant 
Admonishing the Sinner 
Comforting the Afflicted 



Fbrgiving Injuries 
Suffering Wrongs Patiently 
Praying for others 



THE HALF-HOLIDAY. A Packet of Six Tales, contain- 
ing Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-Holiday. In a Packet. 



Price (kl. 

Self.Denial 
Kindness 
Charles WithneU 



Usefulness 

Mischief 

The Good Daughtw 



THE SCHOLAR'S NOSEGAY. Being a series of Tales 
and Conversations on Flowers. In a packet, containing 13, priee 
is. } or neatly bound, is. 6d. 



Introduction 

The Daisy 

The Violet 

The Arum 

The Crocus 

The Strawberry Blossom 

The Dandelion 



The Palm 

The Hawthorn 

The Tulip 

The Sunflower 

Grass 

The Forget-me-not 



FLOWERS AND FRUIT, ETC. For Little Children. 
In a packet, price Is. j or bound in doth, is. 6d. 



Lucy { or, the ^olet 
Alice } or, the Daisy 
Mary } or, the Sunflower 
Rachel) or, the Strawberry 

Blossom 
Crocuses; or, the FMA of 

flowers 



Lilies i or. Light in Darkness 
Heart's Easej or. Chamber of 

Peace 
The Orphan's Home 
Christmas-Tide ) or, the Words 

of a King 
The FounOling 
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THE YOUNG SOLDIERS, OR THE DOUBLE BIRTH- 
DAY ; and other Tales. A packet of Seven Tales, 6d. j bonnd, 8d. 



The Youngr Soldiers. Put I. 
The Young Soldiers. Part II. 
The litae Sisters 
" They do so in my Country** 



Hjnrberf apd I4izif 
Christmas Eve 
AshgTove Fete 



In packets of 0, price (M. 



The Root of Bitterness 
Sunday in the Country 
The Allotment Qround 
What is Liberty? 
Cicely and Agones 
The First Shilling 



Ash Wednesday 
Michaelmas Day 
All Saints* Day 
Questions on ChnstiaB Doe- 
trine and Practice 



TWOPENCE. 

In Packets of 13. Price Ss. 



The Two Sheep 

UtUe Stories for litUe Children 

*< I am so happy*' 

Tlie Brother's Sacrifice 

The Dumb Boy 

Margraret Hunt 

The Sprained Ancle 

Dishouesty 

The Little Lace Girl 

The Ravens 

The Cat and her Kittens 

Rose Eglington 

Pattie Grahame 

Tale of a Tortoise 



Elements of English History 
How t9 be UseAi) and Hap^ 
A Fev Prayers and a Few Words 

about Prayer 
Lucy Ford 

Cripple of Rothenstein 
The Lord's Prayer ; the Christian 

instructed in its import and 

use 
The Prize 
Annandale 
William Dale 
Easter Eve 



THREEPENCE. 



In Packets of 13. Price Ss. 



Life of Dr. Allestree 
Poor Henry; or, the Little Pil- 
grim 
Rebecca Dennis and Mary Purdy 
Joseph Paehler, or the Man who 

would be rich 
The Ocean Current 
Neale's Hymns for Children. 

1st. Series 
Ditto 2nd Series 

Ditto 3rd Series 



Memoir of a Sunday Scholar 
Poor Churchman's Calendar 
Hannah and Alice 
Hymns for Children of the 

Church of England 
Maurice Faville 
The Primroses 
Loudon Pride 
Midsummer Day 
Ph(£be« or the Hospital 



^BWAV> BOOK9, 
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FOUBPXaTCS. 

In a Packet <tf 19, 48. 



The Singers 

The Wake 

Beating the Bounds 

The Bonfire 

Hallowmas {^re 

A Sqnday Walk and a Bandar 

Talk 
Legend of S. Dorothea 
Dream of S. Perpetoa 
Siege of Nisibis 
Christian Heroism 
The Little Miners 
The Secret 

Little Willie, the Lame Bey 
TpT Again 

Miss Peck's Adventures 
A Day*s Pleasure 
The Drunkard's Boy 



The Cottage in the Lane 

The Railroad Boy 

Smith's Church Catechism illus- 
trated 

The Schoolmaster ;. a Tale of the 
Thirty Years' War 

The Christian's Conv^ae 

Homeck's Lives of the Primitiye 
Ctuistians 

Consolation, or Benefits of Inter- 
cessory Prayer 

Robert Lee 

AnQie's Grave 

Ways of overcoming Temptation 

Mangin's Catechism on the 
Church 

Laura T. 

Flora and her Children 



SIXPENCE. 

In Packets of is. Price 6s. 



The Christian Child's Book. Pt.I. 
Ditto Part II. 

Hymns for Little Children 
The Island Choir 
The Mystery of Marking 
The Shepherds of Bethlehem 
The Garden in the Wilderness 
Tlie Convert and Hester Martin 
Harry and Archie. Part I. 
Ditto Part II. 

The Daily life of the Christian 

Child 
Last Sleep of the Christian Child 
Honor Delstfont 
Progress of the Church since the 

Reformation 
Michael the Chorister 
Sister's Care. By the Author of 

«< Michael the Chorister" 
Edward Trueman 
Bivd-keeping Boy 
A Sunset Reverie 
Rachel Ashbvm 
The PenitMt'a Path 



Snnsetting; or. Old Age in its 
Glory 

The Precious Stones of the King's 
House 

Frederic Lambert; or, the Stu- 
dent of Leipsig 

Tlie Young Drummer; or, tiie 
Affectionate Son 

The Ten Commandments in 
Verse 

Easy Tales for Little CSiildren 

Uttle Stories for Little Children 

Gerhard's Meditations 

Harry and Walter 

The Friends 

Lucy Parker 

Olive Lester 

ViUage Story 

Harriett and her Sister 

Poor Churchman's Calendar, el* 

Lhres of Englishmen. 1st S«des 
Ditto Snd Series 

Stories on liie Lord's Pmyer 

Storica an the CQwmandmenta 
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EiaHTPENOE. 



Plain Remdiog Lessons from 

Scriptore History 
Nelson's Goide to the H0I7 Com- 

maoion 
The Seven Corporal Woilcs of 

Mercy, bds. 



Hie Seven Spiritual Works of 

Mercy, bds. 
Hook's Cross of Christ 
Manaal for CoDfirmation 
Moral Songs, paper cover 



KINEPENCE. 



Moral Songs, in Tliree Parts 
Ken's Practice of Divine Love 
Kettlewdl's Companion for the 

Penitent 
Sanderson's Christian Content- 
ment 
Progress of the Choreh since the 
Reformation, duth 



Homeck's Daily Exercises 
Taylor's Deatli, Judgment, 

ven, and Hell 
Life of Bishop Bull 
Life of Jones of Nayland 
Cousin Rachel. Part 1 
Ditto Part 2 

Tower Builders 



Hea- 



TENFENCE. 



Pfnchley Manuals, Cooking. 
Ditto, Oardening. 
Ditto, Young Servant's Guide. 
Mystery of Marlung, cloth. 

ONE SHILLINa. 



Neale's Hymns for the l^k, stiff 

cover. 
Lives of Englishmen. 3rd Series 



The Christian Child's Book, cloth 

Gresley's Treatise on the CSinrch 

Hymns for Little Childreu, cloth 

Hjrmns on Scripture Characters 

Moral Songs, cloth 

Monro's Dark River, stiff cover 

Monro's Vast Army, ditto 

Monro's Combatants 

Monro's Harry and Archie, com- 
plete 

The YouDg Churchman's Manual 

Commentary on the Seven Peni- 
tential Psalms 

Recollections of a Soldier's 
Widow 

Life of Bishop Andrewes 

Life of Dr. Hammond 

Life of Bishop Wilson 

Bessie Gray, cloth 

Edward Trueman, cloth 

Birdkeeping Boy, cloth 

A Drop in the Ocean 

Cinderella in verse 

Hopwood's Child's Geography 

Johns' Easy Dictation Lessons 

Johns' Questions on the Penta- 
teuch 

The King's Daughter 

Samuel; a Story for Choristers 



Neale's Hymns for Children, d. 

Christmas Eve and other Poems 

The Path of Life, stiff cover 

Steps to the Altar 

Cosin's Private Devotions 

Self. Devotion 

Story of a Dream 

The Scholar's Nosegay 

Fruits and Flowers 

Sibter'8 Care, cloth 

Michael the Chorister, cloth 

Biddy Kavanagh, &c. 

Doctrine of the CroAS illustrated 

Lays of the Church 

Lives of Englishmen. 4th Series 

Book of Anecdotes 

Shepherd of the Giant Mountain 

The Stream 

Follow Me 

Knight and the Enchanters 

Castle on the Rock 

Was it a Dream ? 

M ilmau's Way through the Desert 

(stiff cover) 
Milman's Voices of Harvest 
Phipp's Catechism on Scriptnres 
Cousin Rachel. Part 3 
Ditto Part 4 

Book of Church History 
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ONE SHZLLma AND SIXPIOrOE. 



The Child's New Lesson Book 

The Christian's Chamber Compa- 
nion 

Finchiey Manual of Cooking 
Best Edition 

Gresley's Holiday Tales, stiff 
cover 

The Horn Book. First Series 
Ditto Second Series 

Taylor's life of Christ 

Russell's Lays of the Early 
Church 

Was it a Dream? and the New 
Churchyard 

Williams' Ancient Hymns for 
Children 

Wakefield's Five Hundred Cha- 
rades from History, &c. 

Poor Henry and other Stories, d. 

Robert Marshall, &c., doth 

Charlton's EugUsh Grammar 

Ivo and Verena, limp cloth 



The Christian Servant's Book 
Fouqu^'s Aslauga and her Kniglit 
Milman's Voices of Harvest 
Neale's Hymns for the Sick, el. 
The Art of Contentment 
Sears' Scripture Prints, plain 

(Set of IS) 
Popular Tales from the Germaa 
Early Friendship 
The Swedish Brothers 
The Charcoal Burners 
Joseph Paehler and other Stories, 

cloth 
Parish Tracts, (5 Tales) clotti 
Little Annie and her Sisters 
Milman's Way through the Desert 
Margaret, an Olden Tale 
Poole's Churches, their Struc- 
ture, &c. 
Book of Church History 
What we are to Believe 



Conversations on the Church Service, is. 3d. 
Tracts for the Working People, doth, is. 4d. 
Paget's Rich and Poor. 2 Parts, is. 4d. each. 

ONE SHILLINa AND EiaHTFENCE. 



Gresley's Clement Walton, stiff 

cover 
Gresley's Siege of Lichfidd, do. 
Gresley's Charles Lever, ditto 



Neale's Church Tour, Part I. 
Ditto Part II. 

Neale's Sogliah History, limp 
doth 



TWO SHILUNaS. 



Neale's Followers of the Loan 
Adams' Cressingham { or, the 

Missionary 
The Vine on the Mountain 
Gresley's Forest of Arden, stiff 

cover 
Gresley's Church Qavering, do. 
Gresley's Holiday Tales, ditto 
Bishop Andrewes' Parochial Ser- 
mons 
Wakefield's Mental Exercises 
Neale's Christian Heroism 
Neale's Christian Endurance 
Neale's Stories from Heathen 

Mythology 
Neale's Deeds of Faith 
Neale's Greece, limp cloth 
Fox's Noble Army of Martyrs 



Christian Servant's Book, bound 
Flower's Tales of Faith and Pro- 
vidence 
Ken's Fractlee of Divine Love 
Neale's Agnes de Tracy 
Hymns for Public & Ftivate Use 
Gresley's Henri de Clermont 
Churton's Lays of Faith and 

Loyalty 
The Manger of the Holy Night 
Bezant's Geographical Questions 
Stories of Youth and Childhood 
Ivo and Verena 
Ken's Preparatives for Death 
Flower's Classical Tales 
Smith's Devout Chorister, doUi 
Arden's Manual of Catechetical 
Instruction 
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TWO SKILLZNOS AKS SZXFSNOE. 



ClM|it«n on DeaoMM 

Ulltard'B Historical Notices of 
Choristen 

Moiuro'8 Dark River 

Monro's Vast Army 

Monro's Ccwabatants 

Monro's Revellers, &c. 

Pftgst'B Tales of Village Children 

Vol.1. 
Ditto Vol. IF. 

Oaardian Ang^ 

Heygate's Godfrey Davenant 

Heygate's Godfrey Davenant at 
CoDege 

Poynings ; a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion 

Dnnster's Stories from Froissart 

Monro's Stories of Cottagers 

The Child's New Lesson Book, 
coloured 

The Child's Book of Ballads 

Hymns and Scenes of Childhood 

Margaret ; an olden Tale 



Parish Tracts, doth 

Paget*s S. AnthoIin"8 

Poole's Sir Raoul de Broc 

Tate's Champion of the Cross 

The Hope of the KalzekopfB 

Paget's Luke Sharp 

Hopwood's Geography 

Gresley's Colton Green 

History of Portugal 

Neale's English History for Chil- 
dren 

Johns* History of Spain 

Festivals and Fasts for the Young 

Lives of Englishmen, Vol. 1 
Ditto Vol. 2 

Poole's Churches, their structure, 
&c. (cloth) 

Lord of the Forest, bds. 

Vldal's Esther Merle 

Little Alice 

Sacred History. Old Test. 
Ditto New Test. 



Churchman's Companion. Vcds. I. and II. 28. Qd. each. 



THREE SHILLINGS. 



Flower's Reading Lessons for 

Schools 
Gresley's Frank's Trip to the 

Continent, stiff cover 
Johns' Collects and Catechising 
Moberly's Stories from Herodotus 
Fox's History of Rome 
Kings of England 



Paget's Milford Malvoisin 
Sears' Scripture Prints, coloured 

(set of 12) 
Holy Men of Old 
Tales for my Godson 
Smith's Devout Chorister, calf, 

or roan tuck 
Neale's Greece 



THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 



Adams' Fall of Croesus 

Enthusiasm not Religion 

Gresley's Charles Lever 

The Inheritance of Evil 

Loraine's Lays of Israel 

The Lord of the Forest and his 

Vassals 
Theodore, his Brother and Sisters 
Paget's Christian's Day 
Pietas Metrica 
The Burthday 



Gresley's Clement Walton 

Heygate's William Blake 

Christian Gentleman's Daily Walk 

Lady Ella 

Neale's Mirror of Faith 

Neale's Stories of the Crusades 

Songs of Christian Chivalry 

The Wreath of Lilies 

Captive Maiden 

Companion to Sunday Services 

The Unseen World 



The Churchman's Companion. Vols. III. to VIII. 



REWARD BOOKS. 
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FOUR SHILLINGS. 



Greeley's Seige of Lichfield 
Gresley'8 Forest of Arden 



Gresley's Church Clavering 
Church Poetry 



FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 



The Baron's Little Daughter and 
other Tales 

Evans' OutUne of Sacred History 

Hicks' Lectures on the Epiphany 

The Island of Liberty 

Neale's Duchenier; or, the Re- 
volt of lia Vendue 

Poole's History of England 

Vol. I. 
Ditto Vol. n. 

Abbey Church 



Scenes and Characters 
Gresley's Frank's Trip to the 

Continent 
Gresley's Coniston HaU 
Gresley's Bernard Leslie 
The Maiden Aunt 
Paget's Pageant 
Days and Seasons 
Poetry, Past and Present 
Sacred History for Children 



FIVE SHILLINGS. 



The Altar, or Meditations in 
Verse. By the Author of " The 
Cathedral" 

Jenkins' Cotemporary Annals of 
the King^s of Israel, &c. 

Paget's Sursum Corda 

Teale's Lives of English Divines 

Paget's Warden of Berkingholt 



Bunbury's Evenings in the Py- 
renees 

English Churchwomen of the 
17th Century 

The Church in the Cloisters ; or, 
the History of Monasteries 

Lyra Sanctorum 

Henrietta's Wish 



II 
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NEW TRACTS, ETC. 

POPULAR TRACTS, Illostrating the Prayer B4ok of the 
Church of England. 

Already published ; 

1. The Baptismal Services. Second Edition. Price Id. 

2. The Dress of the Clergy, with an Illustration. Price 2d. 

S. The Burial Service. With an Appendix on Modem Burials, 
Monuments, and Epitaphs, containing: Seven Desig:ns for 
Headstones, and an Alphabet for Inscriptions. Price (id. 

4. The Ordhfiation Services. Price 4d. 

LONDON PAROCHIAL TRACTS. 

1 Conversion, in Two Parts. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 

2 Be One Again. An Earnest Entreaty lh)m a Oergyman to his 

People to Unite in Public Worship, id., or 7s. per 100. 

5 The Church a Family ; or, a Letter from a Clerf^yman to the 

Parishioners upon their Blessingns and Duties as Members at 
the Household of God. li^d., or lOs. 6d. per 100. 
4 Advice to Christian Parents, id., or 78* per 100. 

6 The Privilege of Daily Service. Id., or 7s. per 100. 

6 Tbe Church Service and Church Music. Id., or 7s. per luo. 

7 A Few Words to Choristers, ^d., or 8s. 0d. per 100. 

8 The Mystery of Godliness. Id., or 7s. per 100. 

9 A Few more Words to Choristers, ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

1 The Worship of the Body ; being a Few Plain Words about a Plain 

Duty. Id., or 7s. per 100. 

11 The Use of Confirmation. 2d., or I4S. per 100. 

12 On Almsgiving, ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

13 The Way to become Rich, ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

14 A Popular View of Anglo-Catholicism and Anglo-Catholics. 

Id., or 7s. per 100. 

15 On the Reverence we ought to show in the House of Gon. 

^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Id On Unchastity before Marriage. Id., or 7s. per 100. 

17 Amy, the Factory Girl, ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

18 On Almsdeeds. ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 

19 How to Spend the Lord's Day Profitably. ^.,or 38. fid. per 100. 

FOUR.PAGE TRACTS, suited also for Tract Coyers. 

1 Scripture Rules for Holy Living— 2 Baptism and Registration.— 
3 George Herbert— 4 Dreamland— 5 Songs for Labourers— 6 Plain 
Directions for Prayer, with a few Forms-*7 Reasons for Daily Ser * 
vice— 8 Easter Songs— 9 The Good Shepherd ~10 Morning and 
Evening Hymns — 11 A Few Reasons for Keeping the Fasts and 
Festivals- 12 The Church Calendar. 2s. in packets of 50. 
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PARISH TRACTS. In 1 vol., price 28. 6d. cloth, or in 
separate parts. 

1 WaDdering Willie, the Sponsor. 2d. 

a Dermot, the Unbaptized. 3d. 

3 Old Robert Gray. sd. 

4 The Ministration of Pablic Baptism of Inftints to be ased in the 

Church. 4d. 

5 Short nd SlmjAe Forms of Family Prayer. 2d. 

6 Short Instructions and Devotions for the Sick. 2d. 

7 A Word of Counsel to the Pteentb of Children attending Paro- 

chial Schools. Id. 

8 Little Betsy. A Village Memoir. 2d. 

9 Mabel Brand. A Tale of the Burial Service. 8d. 

10 A Plain Sermon respecting God&then mad GodmoUieis. Id. 

Complete in l vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, and Q, boand toge- 
ther, limp cloth, Is. 6d. 



TRACTS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND 

PRACTICE. 

1 The Church of CitBisf. id., or 7S. per 100. 

2 On Fasting. Id., or 7s. pier 100. 

3 A Word to Parents. 2d. 

4 The Church Visible and Invisible. 8d. 

5 My Parishioner Cautioned. 2d. 

6 The Presence of God. 2d. 

7 Bishop Jolly's Address on Baptism. 6d. 

8 Examine and Communicate. 2d. 

9 The Story of Old Ambrose. 2d. 

10 A Catechism on the Church, id. 

11 A Few Words on Public Worship, l^d. 

12 Plain Prayers, with Directions how to Pray, id., 38. 6d. per 100. 

13 The Creeds of the Church. 2d. 

14 Evangelical Truth and Apostolical Order. A Dialogue. 2d. 

15 The Christian State. 2d. 

16 Robert Laugley and Thomas Mott. 3d. 

17 Scripture Dialogues.— No. 1, Conscience, id., or 7s. per 100. 

18 Anglo-Catholic Piety— George Herbert. Id., or 7s. per 100. 

19 Regeneration and Conversion. 2d. 

20 On Keeping the Church Festivals. Id., or 78. per 100. 

21 Baptismal Regeneration, a Doctrine of the Church of England, 

and its Practical Effects considered. 3d., or 218. per 100. 

22 On the Holy Scriptures, lid. 

23 The Duty and Benefits of Fasting. 2d. 

24 The Providence of God. id. 

25 The Death of the Righteous. 2d., or 1 48. per 100. 

26 Zeal for the House of God. 4d. 

27 Plain Remarks on Baptism and the Registration Act. id., 

or 7s. per lOO. 
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Tracts on Christian Doctrine and PracticCt continued. 

28 Reasons for being a Churchmao. id., or 78. per 100. (Or the 

same on a sheet.) 
i0 Prayers for Schools, id. 
80 Liberty of Conscience} or, a Dialogue about Church and 

Meeting. 3d. 

31 On Holy Thursday, or Ascension Day. id. 

32 Prayers from the Liturgy, arranged for Private or Family Use. 4d. 

33 The Gmlt and Danger of Sin. 2d. 

34 Instructions in Confirmation. By Robert Nelson, Esq. Id. 
85 The Two Carpenters. 2d. 

36 The Bliss of Heaven. Id. 

37 Man Fearfully and Wonderfully Made. 2d. 

38 The Life of S. James. 2d. 

39 Reasons against Joining a Dissenting Congregation, ^d. 

40 The Honour of the Sanctuary, l^d. 

41 The Village Feast, id. 

42 On Absolution. 2d. 

43 Church Matters. 2d. 

44 A Word in Season (on the Sin ci Intemperance). 2d. 

45 The Gospel Invitation. (For the Additional Curates* Fund.) 2d. 
40 An Address to the Parents of the Children at a Parish School, id. 

47 Obedience to Spiritual Governors. 2d. 

48 The House of God. Id. 

49 The Danger of Dissent. 2d. 

50 Infiemt Baptism, or John Jackson's Cliristening. 2d. 

51 The History of S. Peter. 2d. 

52 Confirmation ; its Authority and Benefits plainly stated. 2d. 

53 The Daily Service. 2d. 

64 Life of the Rev. John Bold. 2d. 

55 On n^quent Communion. 2d. 

56 The Gospel after the Pentecostal Pattern. 2d. 

57 The Commission of the Christian Priest. Id. 

56 On Daily Public Worship; an Address to a Village Congre- 
gation. 1^. 

59 The Order for Public Prayer Daily, not Weekly, l^d. 

60 A Catechism on the Church. 2d. 

61 The Lent Fast. Id. 

62 The Bible Society Contrary to ttie Bible and Hostile to the 

Church. 2d. 

63 The Nature and Benefits of Holy Baptism. Od. 

64 The Unbaptized Sceptic, l^d. 

65 Devotions for the Morning and Evening of each Day of the 

Week. 6d. 

66 Modem Methodism. A Dialogue. 3d. 

67 Modem Methodism. A Dialogue. Part II. 2d. 

68 A Country Curate's Protest against Methodist Interference. 2d. 

69 Dialogues on Confirmation. 4d. 

Vols. I., II., III., IV., and V. are now published, 3s. fid. each, doth. 
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TRACTS POR THE WORKING PEOPLE. By Sos- 

TBBNU. 

No. 1 Thoaffhts on the late Reyolatioo in France— 3 Communism 
and ChartiBm'— 3 The Special Constable and the ChartlBt— 4 Six 
New Points for the Charter — 6 On the Origin of Property — 
6 Employment of the People— 7 The Destiny of Nations— 8 The 
Red RepabUcans. 
The above may be had strongly boond in doth, suited to Lending. 
Libraries in Manufacturing Districts. Ftice is. 4d. 



THE SCOTTISH CHURCH TRACTS. 

1 Constitution of the Christian Church. By Bishop Jolly, l^d. 

2 Slothfta Habits inconsistent with Devotion. By the Rev. W. 

Law. l^d. 

3 Christian Humility. By the Rev. W. Law. I^d. 

4 The Treasure of the Holy Scriptures. By Alex. Knox, Esq. I id. 

5 ChristiaB Unity. By Bishop Sbabubt. id. 

6 The Cross of Christ, id. 

7 Wherefore should we Venerate the Church ? id. 

8 The Year of the Church. Id. 

9 Baptismal Regreneration. id. 

10 The Season of Lent. id. 

11 The Claims of the Holy Week. id. 

12 The Feast of Easter, id. 

13 The Day of Pentecost, By Bishop Bbvbridok. id. 

14 The Sinfulness of Divisions among Christians. Id. 

15 The Pastor's Counsels, l^d. 

16 The Moral Training of the Church, id. 

17 The Family in Heaven and Earth. Id. 

18 Man Saved by Mercy. Id. 

19 Thoughtsonthe Imitation of Christ. ByBishopBEVBRiDOB. id. 

20 On Hearing the Word. By Bishop Seabury. Id. 

21 The Old Paths. By Bishop Hob art. Id. 

22 Holy Baptism. A Homily for the Times. Id. • 

23 The Way of Living in a Method and by Rule. Id. 

24 Life of S. Cyprian, id. 

The POOR CHURCHMAN'S FRIEND : a Series of Tracts 
for the Instruction of.thCvPoor Man in Church matters. 

1 Churchmen the Followers of no Man. Id. 

2 Why Churchmen are called Tractarians. l^d. 

3 Churchmen no Romanizers. l^d. 

4 The Voting Down High Churchmanship set at its real 

value, l^d. 

Tliese Tracts will appear at short intervals of a fortnight or a month. 
They are intended to meet a want peculiarly felt in these times, 
namely, of some popular method of imparting information to the 
humbler classes on matters relating to the present circumstances of 
the Church. 
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TRACTS for the MIDDLE CLASSES. 

1 Why a Man may not Marry his Deceased Wife's Sister, id. 

a On the Appointment of Bishops, ^d. 

3 On Education. Id. 

4 Catholic or Protestant ? id. 

5 The Kingdom of Christ, id. 

6 Religions Liberty, what is it } id. 

7 Th^ meant what they said, and they did i^. id. 

COTTAGE TRACTS. 
Bt thb Rxv. G. J. Hill, M.A. 

1 Faith and the Sacraments— 2 Infieint Baptism— 8 Holy Commnnion. 
Fitness and nnfitness— ^ Holy Commonioa. Preparation — 5 Sacra- 
mental System. Holy Baptism— 6 Sacramental System. Holy Com- 
muniou— 7 Confirmation. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 7, ore now ready. 4, 5, 6, and others will be issued 
without delay. Price id., or 25 for is. 6d. for distribution,. 

CONFIBMATZON. 

Confirmation Catechetically Explained. By the Rev. W. Blunt. 

Incumbent of S. Mary's, Crown Street. Price 3d., or 21b. per 100. 
The Seal of the Lord. A Catechism on Confirmation. By the Bishop 

of Brbcbin, Price lid., or lOs. 6d. per 100. 
Questions and Answers on Confirmation. Price Id., or 6i3. per 100. 
Confirmation considered Doctrinally and Practically in Four Sermons^ 

Price is. 
Instructions about Confirmation. Price Id., or 7s. per 100. 
The Use of Confirmation. By the Rer. W. Grxslbt. Piice 2d., or 

14S. per 100. 
Meditations on Confirmaticni. By the Rev. R. Milman, ^car of 

Lamboume. 2nd edit. Price 4d. 
Pastoral Advice on Confirmation. By the Rev. Dr. Hoox. Price 2d. 
A Plain Tract on Confirmation, with Prayers. 2d., or 14s. per lOO. 
Questions proposed to Candidates for Confirmation. Price 2d. 
A Manual for Christians Unconfirmed. Price 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
A Manual for Unbaptized Children. Price 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
A Manual for Unbaptized Adults. Price 2d., or 14s. per 100. 
Plain Remarks upon Baptism and Spiritual Regeneration. Price 2d. 

or 148. per 100. 



What says the Church ooneeming Regeneration in Holy Baptism ? 2d. 

Christian Fellowship. Price Id. 

An Address to Congregations of the Church on the Devotional Use of 

the Church Service, is. fid. per 100. 
An Address to Godfathers and Godmothers. Price 3s. per 100. 
A Few Plain Observations on the Right of Private Judgment. 6d. 
The Law of the Anglican Church the Law of the Land. Price 2d. 
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The Thitory of Dereloinneiit Briefly Considered. By the Rev. W. 

GftssLKT. Price sd. 
A Letter on the Scottish Commmiion Office. Price 4d. 
Of the Due and Lowly Reverence to be done by all at the mention of 

tike Holy Name of Jasus in time of Divine Service, id., 7b. per 100. 
The Oftitory the beat Remedy for the Present IMstr^s. as. 6d. per 100. 
A Few Plain Reascms for Remaining in the English Chorch. 4d. 
The Roman not Me Catholic church. By an English Priest. 4d. 
A Letter on the Propriety and Necessity of Collections at the OfTertory. 

By the Bishop of Stdnby. Price 4d. 
Catholic Reasons for rc|}ecting the Modem Pretensions and Doctrines 

of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. Cecil What. Price 2d., 

or I4s. per 100. 
Jesuitism in the Churdi. A Brief Address to Churchmen, pointing 

out the true quarter in which, if anywhere, we are now to look 

for it. Price Id. 
A Few Plain Words firom a Clergyman to his Parishicmers on the Use 

of the Church Burial Service for Dissenters. By the Rev. 6. 

Mad AN. Price id. 
Learn to Die. Plrice ^, or Ss. 6d. per too. 
Congregational Independents : An Inquiry into their Faith and Practice. 

By H. WaAT, M.A. Sd. 
Sisters o( Mercy in the Church of England. Price 2d. 
The Holiness of a Christian Child : being an Earnest Appeal to all 

Christian Parents on the Regeneration of their Children in the 

Sacrament of Baptism. 3d. 
The Temples of the Holt Ghost : being a Second Earnest Appeal to 

an Christian Parents on the Regeneration of their Chfldren in the 

Sacrament o( Baptism. Sd. 
One Mind and One Mouth : a Tract for English Churchmen. 3d. 
A Short Devotional Service for Lent. Price 6d. 
A Prose Hymn for Children, pointed for Chanting. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jknkins, M.A. Price Id., or 78. per 100. 
Poems for Young and Loving Hearts. By the Rev. Edmund Worl- 

LKDGB, M.A. Price 4d. 
Little Salem. By a Pilgrim. Price 3d. 
A Revival of Old Church of England Principles, no New Faith. A 

Few Plain Words addressed to those who think. By the Rev. 

W. B. Flowkr. Price 6d. 
A Few Words of Hope on the Present Crisis of the English Church. 

By the Rev. J. M. Nbalb. Price 3d., by post 4d. 
A Few Words to some of the Women of the Church of God in England. 

By Lydia, Mother Superior of the Sisters of Mercy of Devonport 

and Plymouth. Price 5d., by post 6d. 
An Easter Offering, from a Sinful Servant in Christ's Church. Com- 
prising Hymns for Palm Sunday, Passion Week, and Easter Tide. 

Price 3d. 
A Sermon on the Sacrifice on Easter Day. Turned into English 

from the Anglo-Saxon of iElfric, sometime Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Price Id. 
A Christian Remembrancer. Price Id., or 7s. per 100. 
Truth. Price Id., or 25 for is. 6d. 
Family and Private Prayers selected chiefly ft'om the Works of English 

Divines. Price 2d. 
Advent Prayers and Meditations. Price 6d. 
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What I do at fhe Public Service of God. Price id. 

Closet Prayers for both Momingr and Night throttghoat the Year. 

Do you Remember Ascension Day ? Price 28. 6d. per lOO. 

The English Churchman's Guide to the House of Prayer. By the Rer. 

R. B. Paul, M.A., Vicar of S. Augustine's, Bristol. Price 2d. 
A Litany for Children. Price Id. 
The Gainsaying of Core in the 19th Century. By the Rev. W. B. 

Barter. Bd. 
A Few Words on the Restoration of the Jews to the Promised Land, 

and on the Millennium. By the Rev. W. B. Bartkb. ^. 
A Plea for United Responding. By the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, id. 
Sacramental Remembrances, id. 
Down with the Tractarians. Id. 

Protestant Peculiarities elicited by Papal Pretensions, l^d. 
The Pope, the Premier, and the People. Sd. 
Whom has the Pope Aggrieved ? id. 
Increase of Romanism in England. By the Rev. H. Nkwland. 3d. 



BBOAD SHEETS. 

Our Parish Church. Rrice id., or 78. per 100. 

The Bishop of New Jersey on the Offertory. 3s. 6d. per 100. 

The Creed as externally set forth and enforced by the Church Calendar. 

Price 4d. 
A Tabular View of English History with Collateral Events. Price Is. 
A Chart of Gospel Harmony. Price 6d. 

Private Devotion. A Short Form for the use of Children. Price Id. 
The Daily Life of the Christian Child. Price 2d. 
The Last Sleep of the Christian Child. Price 2d. 
Devotions for the Time of Dressing, l^d., or lOs. 6d. per 100. 



CEBTinCATE CABBS OF CONFIBMATIOir, &c. 

Certificates of Confirmation and Holy Communion. Printed in red 
and black, 2d., or 14s. per 100 ; strong Paper cloth Envelopes for 
ditto, 48. per 100. 

Certificates of Baptism, Confirmation, and First Communion. On a 
large Card. 2d., or 14s. per 100. 

Certificate of Confirmation and Communion, on a beautifully Orna- 
mented large Card. Price 2d. } also new design, 3d. 



The Talisman. A Poem, by C. A. M. W. 6d. 

How to Spend Sunday Well and Happily. Id., or 7»- per 1 00. 

Address to Parents of Children at National and Sunday Schools, id , 

or 78. per 100. 
A Few Words on the Blessed Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 2d., 

or 14s. per 100. 
Rules for a Young Christian. Id., or 7s. per 100. 
The Sponsor's Doty. For giving to Sponsors in Church. Price 

2s. fid. per 100. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

COUNT RUMFORD'S ESSAYS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OP THE POOR, AND INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATION 
FOR SOLDIERS IN BARRACKS. 12ino., price 18. 6d. 

EVENINGS IN THE PYRENEES, Comprising tbc 
Stories of Wanderers from many Lands. Edited and arranged 
by Sklina Bvnbubt, Author of '* Rides in ^e P]nrenees," 
** Combe Abbey,** &c. Post 8vx>., with Engrayings, price 5s., 
handsomely bound. 

** She writes well, becaose she thinks correctly ; and there is often 
as much vigoor as of beaoly in her descriptioDB." — Frater't Magaxine, 

CLAYIS BOTANICA. A Key to the Study of Botany ; on 
the System arranged by Lnnrjsus. Fourth Edition, in post 34mo., 
elegantly printed on tinted paper, with Coloured Frontispiece. 1 s. 

THE YOUNG NURSE'S GUIDE ; or, INSTRUCTIONS 

UPON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OP THE SICK. By 
JosKPH Curtis, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S.* one of the Surgeons of the 
Parish of St. Pancras. Royal l8mo., doth boards, price Ss. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN, and those 
who have the Management of the Ltino.in Room, upon the 
General Treatment a£ Females daring Prscnakct and Con- 
riNBMKNT. By JosKPH Curtis, M.R.C.S.,F.Z.S. Second Edition. 
Price is. 

THERAPEUTIC MANIPULATION; or, Medicina Me- 
chanica. A Successful Treatment of various disorders of the 
Human Body by Mechuiical Application. By I. G. I. Dr Brtou, . 
Medical Practitioner in Therapeutic Manipulation. Demy 8vo., 
price is. 6d. 

MEDICINA GYMNASTICA; or. Therapeutic Manipu- 
lation. A Short Treatise on this Science, as practised at the 
Royal Institution at Stockholm. By Charles Ehrrnhofv, 
Member of the Royal Institution at Stodcholm. Demy 8vo., 
price is. 

MEMORIALS OF THE HIGHGATE CEMETERY. 

With an Introductory Essay on Epitaphs and Gravestone Poetry. 
In royal l8mo., with Engravhigs, price is. 
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THE MUSES' RESPONSE, a ConTenational Game. '' A 
wt of Orient Pearis at random strong." Selected by the Missks 
Pricx. Price ss. Od. 

The object of these Cards is to lead to rational amosement and 
intellectual conversation. 

THE OLD PLAY-GOER. By William Robson. Post 
8vo., price 7s. 6d. doUi. 

STRANGER'S GUIDE TO PARIS. 

SINNETT'S PICTURE OF PARIS & ITS ENVIRONS, 
comfnisingr a Description of the Public Buildings, Parks, Churches, 
fte. I necessary information on starting; and Notices of the various 
RovUtes firom the Coast. With a New Map, containing bird's eye 
'^ews of Public Buildings, and references to the principal Streets, 
Railway Stations, &c. Price 5s. strongly bound. 

A NEW PLAN OF PARIS, with References to all the 
streets. Squares, &c., and Engravings of the Public Buildings in 
their respective sitiuitions, by which the Stranger is greatly 
assisted in travelling through the Suburbs. Price ss. 

AN INQUIRY RELATIVE TO VARIOUS IMPOR- 
TANT POINTS OF SEAMANSHIP, considered as a Branch of 
Practical Science. By Nicholas TiisrHouTH, Master Attendant 
of Her Majesty's Dock-yard at Woolwich. 8vo., cloth, with 
Engravings, price Ss. 6d. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COPYING BOOK. 

Extra size large post 4to., containing 240 leaves. Price, com- 
plete, with Ink, Sponge Box, &c., lOs. 6d. 

The attention of the Clkroy, Merchants, Bankbrs, PRorsssoRS, 
Authors, and every class of Tradbsmbn, is called to this unique 
Article ; the simple construction of which enables any person to take 
a Copy of his Letters or other Memoranda instantly, without the 
trouble attending the Copying Press. It will be of peculiar advantage 
to Principals by enabling them to take their own copies of nil private 
Letters and Papers. 



LONDON: JOSEPH MASTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET, 
AND 78, NEW BOND BTRKET. 
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